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Red cross plane escapes Kabul attack 

KABUL ( AP) A Red Cross aircraft taxiing for takeoff narrowly 

escaped a rocket attack Wednesday near Kabul's airport, relief 
workers and witnesses said. At least two rockets pounded the area 
around the airport, which is used for civilian and military 
purposes, airport manager All Timur said. Plumes of black smoke 
crnild be seen nsing just beyond the western end of the runway, 
where a Red Cross airplane was waiting to takeoff when the 
rockets hit Wednesday morning. The flight to the western 
Pakistani aty of Peshawar departed after a delay, Mr, Timur said. 
It was unclear who launched the rocket attack, although earlier in 
the day rebels belonging to the Taliban militia began a new 
offensive on Kabul. "The rockets landed just' outside the airport 
grounds, and no one was injured,” Mr. Timur said. The Taliban 
muma have vowed to topple President Buriianuddin Rabbani’s 
government through a military campaign. 



‘Saudi suspect remains on the run’ 

DUBAI (R)— Villagers in a remote region in Saudi Arabia have 
said they saw the man suspected of bombing a crowded mosque on 
the run from police dressed up as a woman, a Saudi newspaper 
reported on Wednesday. Arab News said villagers spotted the 
suspect. Abdullah Ben Mohammad Ben Sa'ad Al Amri. a Saudi 
national also known as Ben Muammar, in a bedouin region about 
80 kilometres from Bisha. where the attack took place last Friday, 
killing eight people. Saudi police have intensified their search for 
Mr. Amri by using airplanes in mountain regions, newspapers 
said. Survivors have told of their horror as a bomber locked the 
door of the mosque in the incident which injured 101 people. The 
attack look place in Ouba village in Bisha. a mountainous tribal 
area in the western province of Asir. Police* and civilians have 
combed the area after authorities identified the prime suspect as 
Mr. Amri. a retired non-commissioned officer who had served in 
Saudi civil defence. 
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Jordan Times celebrates 20th anniversary 


By Our Staff 

FOR 20 YEARS today, 
since the zero issue of the 
Jordan Times was 
printed, we have made it 
our business to write ab- 
out other people, whether 
here or abroad. The idea 
was, and remains to be, to 
inform those who read 
our newspaper on what 
happened in the world 
just a day earlier or so. 
We have consistently 
done it within a context, 
or a framework, whose 
construction involves a 
complex formula other- 
wise called the act of edit- 


ing a newspaper. But be- 
cause we have always 
realised the limit of our 
power, and that of other 
colleagues, to report the 
news, elucidate on them 
and discern trends in soci- 
ety, we steadfastly strove 
to do the job in an even- 
handed and accurate man- 
ner, 

We failed or succeeded 
depending on what pers- 
pective you have of us and 
the work we generally do 
in newspapers. Our per- 
formance has been mixed, 
we think. We did not pro- 
duce a good issue every 
day and we made mis- 


takes; but, on the other 
hand, we were hopefully 
informative and useful, 
and we did make it a 
policy to admit mistakes 
when we discovered them 
or when they were 
pointed out to us. 


That we are here ’20 
years later testifies to the 
fact that we have had 
good reason to live, and 
that interaction with our 


environment and readers 
has been positive. This 
ultimately means a chal- 
lenge: how and when the 
Jordan Times can leave 
behind the issue of survi- 
vability and to enter new, 
wider horizons. 


We pose to ourselves 
such long-term questions 
as ro when we will tackle 
the possibilities of re- 
gionalism — whether we 


could develop enough to 
cope, journalistically 
speaking, with the de- 
mands of regionalisation. 
as indeed this country as a 
whole is doing politically 
and economically — and 
to when and how we can 


have, for instance, corres- 
pondents abroad as well 
as in every Jordanian 
town and city. 

In the short and 


medium terms we have to 
think of how we can treat 
shortcomings in our ex- 
isting operations: com- 
plete computerisation of 
our facilities at the news- 
paper, reduce editing and 
proofreading mistakes to 
a minimum, train more 
Jordanian journalists, ex- 
pand coverage of local 
events and politics, focus 
more attention on cultural 
developments and enter- 
tainment. devise methods 
to expose corruption and 
fight bureaucracy, do 
proper follow-up on stor- 
ies... the list ts indeed 
long. 


Today, in the special 
issue we are producing to 
mark our 20th 
anniversary, which in- 
cludes a 12-page pullout 
supplement, we talk not 
so much about other peo- 
ple but about ourselves 
Basically, about how this 
newspaper c.inie into 
being, how it has de- 
veloped over the years, 
the kind of problems we 
have been facing and ab- 
out the individual experi- 
ences of our editors and 
reporters, past and pre- 
sent. 

This special issue also 


looks at the problematic 
nature of an English- 
language newspaper irt an 
Arab environment, and 
glances into the theories 
and practices of regional 
and international print 
media. 

The goal is to give our 
readers” a clearer insight 
into our world. 

We reckon that if we 
are better understood the 
bonds with our readers 
will be better sealed, 
enabling us to serve our 
purpose better and lon- 
ger. 



Jordan-Israel peace 
treaty - one year on 


By Natasha Bukhari 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — On Oct. 26, 
1994, the leaders for Jordan 
and Israel met at their desen 
border to sign a historic 
peace treaty, which they 
vowed, would turn the arid 
landscape into a prosperous 
valley of peace. One year 
later, the snb-agreements to 
be reached under the peace 
accord are only just com- 
pleted and many Jordanians 
are complaining that rhe 
promised “peace valley” re- 
mains a barren wilderness. 

Jordan ended over 40 de- 
cades of enmity with the Jew- 
ish state and the leadership 
committed itself to make 
warm peace with the King- 
dom's western neighbour. 
The treaty restored to Jordan 
land Israel occupied follow- 
ing the 1948 and 1967 Arab- 
Israeti ware and gave the 
Kingdom more access to the 
Jordan and Yarmouk rivers 
water. 

Jordan saw the peace trea- 
as the best way to save the 
ngdotn from the political 
and economic hardships from 
which it had been suffering 
since the 1990-91 Gulf crisis 
and war, when the U.S.. 
many European countries 
and Gulf states boycotted the 
Kingdom for its perceived 
pro-Iraq stance. 


His Majesty King Hussein, 
in answer to criticism by 
some neighbouring countries 
like Syria, said that Jordan 
will not “lag behind” in the 
region's peace march, espe- 
cially that under the peace 
accord, Jordan's water and 
territorial rights have been 
restored. 

If anything, by ending hos- 
tile relations with its immedi- 
ate neighbours, Jordan would 
be more equipped to play a 
pivotal role in shaping a new 
regional order under peace, 
politicians say. 

“Jordan's movement on 
the regional front has 
assumed a fresh momen- 
tum,” says one well-placed 
politician, adding, however, 
that it is a new one that may 
involve “a transformation in 
the Kingdom's political 
thinking moving away from 
the Arab hemisphere towards 
a more Western-oriented 
orbit.” 

“Jordan wants to move 
ahead towards the establish- 
ment of a regional order, in 
which Israel is a major actor, 
rather than being confined in 
the framework of an Arab- 
Arab order,” says the politi- 
cian, adding that while this 
“new policy” could offend 
states like Syria, it would 
serve the Kingdom (positively 
in terms of improving rela- 


tions with the Gulf states, 
which “are pan of the West- 
ern hemisphere themselves." 

Like-minded analysts 
agree that Jordan “has be- 
come a major actor in shap- 
ing a new regional order.” 
They point out, nevertheless, 
that “the consequences of 
such a direction are still un- 
predictable, particularly in 
the absence of a clear picture 
of where the new policy 
would place the Kingdom in 
an overall regional context.'' 

Politicians point out that 
through the hewly cultivated 
political affiliation with the 
West Jordan was given lee- 
way to “be more vocal about 
certain issues like Iraq.” 

Jordan has expressed a de- 
sire to see a change in Iraq 
following the defection last 
August of Iraq’s top military 
weapons expert Hussein 
Kamel. 

“I have a conviction that 
what we need in Iraq most is 
for us to get credible repre- 
sentatives of the three major 
components of Iraq's people 
... a federated Iraq might be 
the answer,” King Hussein 
has said. 

While the peace treaty has 
given Jordan global political 
recognition, with leaders 
from ail over the world hail- 
ing the Kingdom’s “brave 
peace moves,” Jordanians, 


though in support of ending 
the state of war with Israel, 
are impatient for tangible 
peace dividends, which, ex- 
perts say, have not yet mater- 
ialised, for more than one 
reason. 

One of these reasons is 
what an economic expert de- 
scribes as “the new attitude 
by rich countries towards 
state-welfare systems.” 

“Jordan was not and will 
not be showered with mil- 
lions for signing a peace trea- 
ty with Israel like Egypt 
was.” says the economist, 
adding that a new economic 
rehabilitation policy is being 
introduced where economic 
prosperity should be rein- 
vigorated from within rather 
than from without to equip it 
to deal with a broader sense 
of regional cooperation. 

Jordan is not pinning its 
hopes solely on American in- 
vestment or assistance. In- 
stead, the vision was very 
broad based, providing for 
cooperation and interaction 
with all interested parties on 
the basis of a clearly econo- 
mic programme with definite 
objectives in sight. HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan has 
said. 

While such a policy will be 
beneficial to the national eco- 
nomy of the Kingdom in the 

(Continued on page 3) 


Qadhafi declares 
halt to expulsions 


SIRTE (AFP) — Libyan 
leader Muammar Qadhafi 
suspended the expulsion of 
Palestinians on Wednesday 
and authorised the return of 
1,000 people stranded on 
Egypt’s border but warned a 
new crisis could erupt. 

“We are going to give the 
Arabs and the world a last 
chance,” Colonel Qadhafi 
told a press conference in 
Sirte, his administrative 
capital. 

“We are going to try to 
convince the Palestinians to 
stay in Libya for a period of 
three to six months despite 
their insistence on the right to 
return” ro their homeland. 

But he warned: “If this 
deadline expires without the 
world recognising the right of 
all the diaspora Palestinians 
to return to their land, that 
means that in three to six 
months we will again see 
thousands and thousands of 
people at Salloum (border 
post), on the sea, and on the 
road to Palestine.” 

The Libyan leader 
announced a campaign to ex- 
pel the 30,000 Palestinians in 
his country at the start of 
September to show what he 
said was the failure of the 
Israel-Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) auton- 
omy accords to provide a 
viable Palestinian homeland. 

Since then more than 5,000 
Palestinians have been 
thrown out of Libya. Around 
1,000 are stranded in a camp 
in no-man's land between the 
Libyan and Egyptian borders 


after being refused entry by 
Cairo. 

Col. Qadhafi confirmed, 
however, that he would press 
ahead with a parallel cam- 
paign to expel 1.12 million 
Africans working without 
papers in Libya, saying the 
decision had been taken by 
his country’s people’s con- 
gresses. 

"Would Chad, Niger, 
Egypt or Tunisia accept 
UK), 000 or 250,000 Libyans 
entering their country with- 
out papers or identity cards?" 
he asked, defending the deci- 
sion. 

Libya, which is hit by a 
U.N. air traffic embargo, has 
between 1.5 million and two 
million foreigners. 

Col. Qadhafi ’s decision to 
expel around one million of 
them, by road in the absence 
of U.hi. authorisation for 
Special flights, has led inter- 
national aid workers to voice 
fears of a humanitarian catas- 
trophe in tiie making. 

But the Arab League 
praised the Libyan leader for 
calling a halt to the expulsion 
of Palestinians and allowing 
those stranded on the border 
with Egypt to return for a 
temporary period. 

"The league welcomes 
Qadhafi’s decision to return 
the expelled Palestinian in 
order to care for their huma- 
nitarian conditions," Arab 
League Secretary General 
Esmat Abdul Meguid told 
reporters. 


Jordan and Israel 
sign trade accord 


SODOM (Agencies) — 
Israel and Jordan on 
Wednesday signed a trade 
accord which will enable 
them to begin doing business, 
a year after they signed a 
peace treaty. 

Trade ministers from the 
two countries Jordan's Ali 
Abul Ragheb and Israel’s 
Micha Harish, signed the 
long-delayed accord at a re- 
sort hotel at Sodom on 
Israel’s side of the Dead Sea. 

Mr. Harish said the smaller 
Jordanian economy would 
benefit more from the agree- 
ment. 

"This agreement clearly is 
aimed at stimulating the 
Jordanian economy and at 
proving how the peace pro- 
cess brings success to the 
Jordanian economy.” Mr. 
Harish told Israel Radio. 

“We dearly see this as 
something in Israel's in- 
terest," he said, adding that if 
Jordan’s economy began to 
grow, it wold become an “in- 
teresting" market for Israeli 
exports in four or five years. 

After the ceremony, hun- 
dreds of helium-filled bal- 
loons were released and 
guests were treated to slices 
from a cake decorated with 
doves. • 

“On the shores of the 
Dead Sea we create life,” 
Mr. Harish proclaimed. 

“This agreement is a prac- 
tical approach to developing 
peace between our two peo- 
ples,” said Mr. Abut Ragheb. 


“It is quite clear Jordan and 
Israel are proceeding with 
peace in a serious and irrev- 
ersible manner.” 

Under the agreement. 
Israel will grant 20 to 50 per 
cent exemptions from cus- 
toms on most Jordanian in- 
dustrial products, including 
cement, furniture, foodstuffs, 
antennaes. pharmaceuticals 
and toys. 

Jordan will grant a 10 per 
cent reduction in tariffs to a 
range of Israeli imports, in- 
cluding plywood, tyres, food- 
stuffs, electronic compo- 
nents, medical and com- 
munications equipment and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The trade agreement takes 
into account the size differ- 
ence between Israel’s and 
Jordan's economies. 

The tariff reductions will 
be in effect for three years, 
after which they will be re- 
negotiated. 

Israeli officials said Jordan 
has been reluctant to commit 
itself to setting up a joint free 
trade zone, as mentioned in 
the 1994 peace treaty. The 
trade pact defers derision, 
saying the two sides will hold 
further negotiations on the 
matter. 

Israel’s industry and trade 
ministry said 200 Israeli com- 
panies have advised it of 
plans to do business with 
Jordan. The ministry said it 
knows of dozens of Jorda- 
nians interested in the Israeli 
market. 



Palestinians on Wednesday celebrate the beginning of Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank town of Jenin as 
Israeli soldiers watch from a rooftop (Reuter photo) 


Israelis begin Jenin pullout 


JENIN (Agencies) — Palesti- 
nian police arrived on 
Wednesday to take over 
Jenin, raising their rifles in 
triumph at the beginning of 
the end of Israel's 2S-year 
occupation of West Bank 
cities. 

Hundreds of cheering 
Palestinians greeted the five 
police officers and their 
Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nisation (PLO) escorts, who 
pulled up to a new Israeli- 
PLO liaison office on the 
outskirts of Jenin at midday. 

“Abu Ammar — continue 
the march of liberation,” the 
crowd chanted, invoking the 
nom de guerre of PLO Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat. “We are 
following you." 

A senior Isreli army official 
said meanwhile that the first 
elections to a Palestinian self- 
rule council, planned for Jan. 


20, were likely to be delayed 
for "technical reasons." 

"The elections will prob- 
ably not lake place on Janu- 
ary 20 as planned for technic- 
al reasons." General Oren 
Shahor. coordinator of Israeli 
activities in the Palestinian 
territories, told parliament’s 
foreign and defence commit- 
tee. 

The officer, quoted on p 
state radio, said the Palesti- ’ 
mans had already started to 
prepare for the polls which 
are to follow an Israeli rede- 
ployment in the West Bank. 

In a move which could 
hold up the redeployment, 
the government ordered a 
hair to work on the Sabbath 
on the construction of ring- 
roads for West Bank settlers. 

The decision was taken 
under pressure from religious 
groups. The roads are de- 


signed to allow settlers lo 
travel safely back and forth 
from Israel by-passing 
Palestinian areas. 

The Palestinian officers' 
arrival in Jenin on Wednes- 
day marked what Israel said 
was the start of its troop 
redeployment in ihe West 
Bank after the signing Iasi 
month in Washington of a 
deal expanding self-rule 
beyond the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho enclave. 

Mr. Arafat, in a Washing- 
ton TV interview, predicted 
an independent Palestinian 
state within two years. 

Jenin, in the northern West 
Bank, is to be the firsr city 
handed over to Palestinian 
self-rule under the Sept. 28 
accord. Israel will also trans- 
fer civilian authority and li- 
mited security responsibility 
in some 450 villages to the 


PLO. 

Israeli Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres "said Israel 
aimed to complete the pull- 
out from ihe cities of Bcrh- 
lehem. Jenin. Nablus. Kalki- 
lia. Ramuiluh and Tulkarm 
by Jan. 1 ahead of Palestinian 
election!.. 

The army plans to leave 
parts of Hebron by March, 
but will remain in some sec- 
tors of the city to protect 400 
Jewish settlers. Israel handed 
over Gaza and Jericho 17 
months ago. 

Accompanied by 
Brigadier-General Ziad Al 
Airash. head of the Palesti- 
nian side of the Israel-PLO 
security liaison committee, 
the five policemen — all 
liaison officers — drove to 
the Jenin area from Jericho in 
a jeep convoy. 


Arab World lambasts U.S. 
vote to transfer embassy 


Combined agency dispatches 

THE ARAB World on 
Wednesday bitterly de- 
nounced the U.S. Congress’ 
decision to move the Amer- 
ican embassy from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem, warning that it 
threatens the Middle East 
process. 

The Jordan Parliament de- 
clared: “The irresponsible 
position of the U.S. Congress 
poses danger to Palestinian- 
Israeli negotiations, intimi- 
dates the feelings of Muslims 
worid-wide. strips the United 
States of its role as an honest 
broker and builds up tension 
and suspicion in the whole 
region.” 

The U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives 
voted overwhelmiongly Tues- 
day to move the U.S: embas- 
sy from Tel Aviv to Jeru- 
salem by May 31, 1999, the 
end of the five-year interim 
period of Palestinian self- 


rule. 

“This irresponsible act 
could jeopardise the Israeli- 
Palestinian peace talks and 
provoke the feelings of Mus- 
lims worldwide.” the Lower 
House of Parliament said in a 
statement. 

It warned that the vote 
“places the whole region in a 
state of uncertainly and ten- 
sion, and prevents the United 
Stales from being an honest 
broker" in its role as co- 
sponsor of the Arab- Israeli 
peace process. 

"We reject the U.S. drive 
to offer Jerusalem as capital 
of Israel in contradiction with 
international legitimacy,” the 
80-seat Parliament said. "We 
abide by rhe U.N. Security 
Council and General Assem- 
bly resolutions relating to 
Jerusalem.” 

The Arab League de- 
nounced the U.$. Congress 
decision, warning it could 
destroy ihe peace process and 


cause a new cycle of violence. 

The decision “provokes 
the feelings of Muslims and 
Christians alike in the Arab 
and Islamic world and takes 
away much of the credibility 
of the peace process,” Arab 
League head Esmat Abdul 
Meguid said in a written 
statement. 

"Its adoption at such a 
time as this will impede the 
peace process and threaten it 
with collapse and an increase 
of tension and extremism in 
the region,” Dr. Abdul 
Meguid said. 

The Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) called 
for U.N. intervention and an 
Arab summit in protest at the 
U.S. Congress vote. 

Samir Ghoshe, a PLO Ex- 
ecutive Committee member, 
said the U.S, vote was "a 
time-bomb capable of blow- 
ing up the whole peace pro- 
cess.” 

"It's a violation of U.N. 


resolutions which consider 
East Jerusalem as pan of the 
territories occupied in 1967.” 
Mr. Ghoshe told AFP. 

“We have to mobilise the 
Arab World and hold an 
Arab summit as soon as 
possible, given the serious 
consequences of this law on 
the future of the region said 
the labour minister in the 
Palestinian National Author- 
ity. 

“This issue must also be 
raised before the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council to find the means 
to safeguard the peace pro- 
cess,” he said. 
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Lebanon urges 
foreign aid for 
ex-drug farmers 


BEIRUT (AFP) — Lebanon 
is threatening to declare the 
Baalbek-Hermei region, 
where drugs flourished dur- 
ing the civil war, a “disaster 
area” unless donor countries 
keep their promise to provide 
farmers with funds for substi- 
tute crops. 

“The decision to eradicate 
hashish and poppy crops is 
irreversible. Donor countries 
must keep their promises and 
give us $40 million be; 
fore the end of October.” 
Lebanese Agriculture Minis- 
ter Shawki Fakhouri told 
AFP. 

In June, representatives of 
17 Western and Arab coun- 
tries, including the United 
States and the European Un- 
ion. met with officials from 
the U.N. Development Prog- 
ramme and decided to grant 
Lebanon aid to grow alterna- 
tive crops in the eastern Be- 
lt aa Valley region. 

But the cash has been slow 
in coming because of admi- 
nistrative foot-dragging Mr. 
Fakhouri said. 

“Farmers in the Baalbek- 
Harmel region have tradi- 
tionally been poor. During 
the war their per capita re- 
venue stood at $1,000 but 
now it has fallen to $400,” 
Mr. Fakhouri said. 

“We'U be forced to declare 
this region a disaster area 
unless a solution is forthcom- 
ing,” he said. 

' He stressed that fanners in 
the Bekaa Valley, who have 
repeatedly threatened to re- 
sume growing the illicit 
crops, were angry and bitter 
over the “ridiculous financial 
assistance” granted them so 
far. 

The authorities are now 
struggling to keep them from 
planting cannabis and pop- 
pies again, he said. 

In 1994 the Lebanese gov- 
ernment and the United Na- 
tions signed a S4.2-million 
deal to help fanners grow 
other crops in place of hash- 
ish and poppies in the Bekaa. 


“Small farmers have 
actually only received $1.15 
million of the total amount, 
including' 65 per cent in seeds 
and 35 per cent in loans of 
$1,000 and 52.000,” Mr. 
Fakhouri said. 

The rest of the S4.2 million 
was spent on studies, equip- 
ment and leasing sites, he 
said. 

Mr. Fakhouri expects the 
1996-2000 phase of the rural 
development programme for 
the Baalbek-Hermei region 
to cost S52.S million, includ- 
ing $33.9 million for the first 
two years. 

“Lebanon is ready to 
spend $4 million while the 
U.N. has pledged $2.6 mil- 
lion bur donor countries have 
yet to say how much they will 
each contribute,” he said. 

The cultivation, sale and 
consumpion of hashish was a 
traditional activity of the 
Baalbek-Hermei region, and 
the illicit trade of cannabis 
and poppies flourished dur- 
ing Lebanon's 15-year civil 
war which ended in 1990. 

A year later Lebanon, in 
cooperation with the Syrian 
intelligence services, laun- 
ched a massive campaign to 
eradicate the cultivation of 
poppies and hashish. 

But desperate and im- 
poverished farmers con- 
tinued to grow drugs in re- 
mote parts of the rugged 
Hermel. 

The Lebanese authorities 
still frequently report the des- 
truction of the illicit crops 
and the arrests of drug traf- 
fickers. 

According to a Lebanese 
report drawn up in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, 
only 40,000 hectares of the 
264,000-hectare Baalbek- 
Hermei region is farmed be- 
cause of the small amount of 
rainfall there. 

Cannabis was once grown 
on some 16,000 hectares of 
land while poppies covered 
about 5,000 hectares.. 


Japan seeks ways 
to save Lebanon’s 
Biblical cedar trees 


BEIRUT (AFP) — A 
Japanese delegation is visit- 
ing Lebanon to seek ways of 
helping the authorities here 
preserve its ailing national 
symbol, the thousands-year- 
old cedar tree, the Japanese 
embassy said. 

The team headed by 
Yosbinori Yasuda, a profes- 
sor at Japan's International 
Culture Research Centre, 
represents the 300-strong 
“International Society of 
Lebanon Cedar,” a non-gov- 
ernmental organisation set up 
in Tokyo in June. 

The delegation held talks 
with Agriculture Minister 
Shawki Fakhouri on Monday 
on Monday and announced 
that a shipment of pesticides 
and equipment worth 
$300,000 will arrive in Beirut 
for the cedar tree next week. 

Mr. Yasuda said Japan 
wanted to share with Leba- 
non its successful experiences 
in treating ailing trees and 
reforestation. 

The society has launched a 
media campaign in Japan to 
attract interest and contribu- 
tions to help Lebanon save 
the cedar tree, which figure 
on the Lebanese flag, from 
extinction. Some 50 trees are 
6,000 years old. 

Another team of Japanese 


experts was expected next 
week in Lebanon to diagnose 
and doctor the trees, Mr. 
Yasuda said. 

The Japanese society is one 
of several groups here and 
abroad devoted to saving the 
cedar tree and is the latest 
team from Japan to visit 
Lebanon amid a growing in- 
terest in Tokyo for post-war 
reconstruction efforts. 

A Japanese funding agency 
team is also visiting Beirut to 
appraise water projects while 
a private government-backed 
economic delegation was due 
here for talks with financial 
officials, Japanese sources 
said. 

In March the Institut des 
Sciences Agricoles of 
Beauvais, north of Paris, 
announced that 10 French 
researchers were to look for 
ways to regenerate- Leba- 
non’s cedar trees through a 
cloning process. 

Professor Christine de Vil- 
lar, who heads the research, 
said the Lebanese cedar tree, 
the most fragile and impress- 
ive of four categories of 
cedars in the world, were on 
the decline. 

There. were only 13 areas 
left nationwide in Lebanon 
where cedars still grow, she 
said. 
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Text of White House 
statement on Jerusalem 










A Palestinian boy wields two Yasser Arafat balloons to celebrate the beginning of Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank town of Jenin (AFP photo) 

Settlers grim as Palestinians celebrate 


OCCUPIED WEST 
BANK (AFP) — Jewish 
settlers admitted they face'd 
a bleak future on Wednes- 
day as the Israeli army 
started to withdraw from 
the nearby West Bank 
town of Jenin to the cheers 
of its Palestinian residents. 

“We’re in the shit, while 
they party,” sighed Avner 
Silvani, a 50-year-old re- 
tired soldier who now 
drives a mini-bus. 

“It’s humiliating to see 
all those Palestinian flags.” 
he said, pointing from the 
settlement of Kadim down 
to the suburbs of the town 
less than 300 metres away. 

Young Israeli army re- 
cruits, armed with assault 
rifles, stood guard in front 
of the electrified gate at the 
entrance to Kadim. which 
■is set among pine trees. 

Together with another 
hill-top settlement called 
Ganim, barely 60 Jewish 
families live near Jenin and 
its 35,000 Palestinians. 

Mr. Silvani, who set up 
home in 1984 with the first 
settlers, a group of secular 
sympathisers of the right- 
wing Likud bloc, points at 
30 empty homes which the 


ruling Labour Party refuses 
to put up for sale. 

“We feel it’s all over. 
There’s no future for us,” 
he said. 

Mr. Silvani said residents 
felt "insulted" when the 
government of Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
pointed out it was costing 
the state an average 
$250,000 a year per family 
to protect the Jenin settle- 
ments. 

“Some people have 
asked for compensation (to 
leave) but, ironically, the 
authorities said it was bet- 
ter to stay put for the time 
being. It's about time our 
leaders put their cards on 
the table," he said. 

Mr. Rabin has pledged 
not to dismantle any settle- 
ments before talks on the 
final status of the Palesti- 
nian territories scheduled 
to start by May 1996. 

In contrast to the res- 
igned mood in Kadim, 
around 30 settlers on 
Wednesday occupied a hill 
near Bethlehem to protest 
the start of the army’s rede- 
ployment from Palestinian 
towns under the Sept. 28 


West Bank autonomy 
accord. 

The 39-year-old secret- 
ary of the Kadim settlers* 
council. Monsomego 
David, was also bitter ab- 
out the West Bank deal and 
his main fear was over 
security. 

“We’ don’t know how the 
Palestinian police will be- 
have but they're not the 
only ones we're worried 
about. It's the extremists 
who could use Jenin as a 
base for anti-Israeli opera- 
tions.” he said. 

“The only thing that 
separates us from Jenin is a 
wire fence. The army did 
not want to put up a proper 
electrified barricade," said 
David. 

He said the ring-road 
built by the army to allow 
Kadim’ and Ganim settlers 
to travel to Israel, seven- 
kilometres away, without 
going through Jenin was 
"an improvement, but it 
will not stop us being 
targets of attack." 

In Ganim. 43-year-old 
teacher Sarah Cohen said 
she was not alarmed by the 
start of the deployment of 


Palestinian police in Jenin, 
where Israel’s withdrawal is 
to be straggered over the 
next three weeks. 

"It’s not a special day. 
The soldiers are on guard," 
she said. 

But she pointed out that 
“it was the government 
which encouraged us to 
come here. It was not an 
ideology (of biblical Grea- 
ter Israel) but the quality of 
life which was the main 
factor behind our deci- 
sion.” 

“But if the state now 
orders us to evacuate, we 
will go because we will 
accept its democratic deci- 
sion. however, painful." 

By the end of December. 
Tulkarem. Nablus. Kaiki- 
liya. Ramallah and Beth- 
lehem are also due to have 
been’ handed over to 
Palestinian control to allow 
elections. to a self-rule 
council. 

Special arrangements 
have been made for the 
flashpoint West Bank town 
of Hebron where soldiers 
will remain to protect 400 
settlers living among 
120.000 Palestinians. 


OAU chairman assails Sudan government 


WASHINGTON (USIA) — 
The current Sudanese gov- 
ernment! is a “factor of insta- 
bility in the region,” and 
“does not look like a govern- 
ment that can be reformed," 
the current Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) chair- 
man recently stressed to a 
Washington foreign affairs 
audience. 

Speaking at the Centre for 
Strategic and International 
Studies (CSIS), Ethiopian 
Prime Minister Meles Zenawi 
told Africanists, diplomats, 
development specialists, and 
the press that the current 
Sudanese governemnt is 
“perhaps one of the main 
factors of instability in the 
region,” and, as such, has 
few friends. 

Rhetorically, asking him- 
self if the government can be 
reformed, Mr. Meles 
answered: “I had hoped 
against hope that this would 
be possible. But over the past 
few months, I have come* 
reluctantly to the conclusion 


that this government does not 
look like a government that 
can be reformed. 

“Do I think that peace can 
be achieved through dialogue 
in the Sudan?” he further 
asked. “We tried it. So far, 
we have not succeeded. 

“We have what we call the 
IGADD (Intergovernmental 
Authority on Drought and 
Development) initiative. 
Four countries in the region 
— Ethiopia, Eritrea, Kenya, 
and Uganda — formed a 
group to tty to help the peace 
process in the Sudan. 

“These peace talks have 
now been stalled because we 
feel the government in the 
Sudan thinks it can dictate 
the terms of peace in the 
Sudan,” he said. 

“Until and unless they 
change their stance,” he 
emphatically stressed, “l 
don’t see how peace can be 
achieved through dialogue, 
and it appears that it will be 
very difficult for them to 


change their stance. There- 
fore. it appears at this stage 
that the path of dialogue does 
not look all that promising." 

Mr. Meles then went on to 
comment on Sudan’s alleged 
involvement in the assassina- 
tison attempt on Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, 
who was in Addis Ababa 
attending an OAU summit at 
the time of the attack. 

“The Sudanese govern- 
ment has violated the 
sovereignty of Ethiopia by 
participating in the planning 
and execution of the attemp- 
ted assassination of President 
Mubarak,” the OAU chair- 
man charged. “We have 
already taken measures — in 
the sense that we have taken 
up the issue in the OAU 
conflict resolution mechan- 
ism.” he noted. 

“We are very glad that, 
perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the OAU. the 
OAU has taken a veyy strong 
and principled position on 


this issue. The OAU has cal- 
led on Sudan to surrender the 
three terrorists that we be- 
lieve are being sheltered in 
Khartoum. The OAU has 
also instructed its secretary- 
general to communicate with 
the Sudanese government 
and report his findings... 

“We are waiting for that 
report, before considering... 
other legal options" as mem- 
bers of foe international com- j 
munity, Mr. Meles said. 

“We are looking into foe 
possibilities of taking our 
case to appropriate interna- 
tional institutions,” he stres- 
sed. 

Mr. Meles was in Washing- 
ton — along with other Afri- 
can leaders — to attend the 
annual Africare Bishop John 
T. Walker Memorial Dinner. 
President- Bill Clinton 
attended a reception preced- 
ing the Africare event and 
addressed those present, and 
also met with foe African 
leaders. 


NEW YORK (AFP) — Here 
is the text of a White House 
statement issued after Con- 
gress passed a bill to move 
foe U.S. embassy from Tcf 
Aviv to Jerusalem. It 
issued in New York where 
President Bill Clinton 
attended a U.N. session. 

“The president opposed 
this legislation. He is con- 
vinced its passage 3t this 
sensitive time in the Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations is a 
mistake. 

“The president said, ‘we 
have made more progress in 
less time in the Middle East 
peace process over the last 
two years than at any time in 
the history of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. A step such as 
this could hinder the peace 
process. I will not lei this 
happen, and will use the leg- 
islation's waiver authority to 
avoid damage to the peace 
process.'” 

“The president's personal 
views on Jerusalem are a 
matter of public record and 
have not changed. His record 
of friendship and support for 
Israel is clear and of long 
standing. But he remains 
convinced that it is unwise for 
foe United States to take 
action that could be inter- 
preted as prejudicing sensi- 
tive matters such as Jeru- 
salem that foe parties them- 
selves have agreed should be 


decided in the final starus 

Wl "Thc legislation passed this 
week contradicts that princi- 
ple. As such the president 
would not have hesitated 
under different circumstances 
to veto it. But given the 
virtually unanimous votes by 
which these bills were 
adopted, exercising that op- 
tion in this case would not 
alter foe outcome; (it) would 
only prolong a divisive de- 
bate and risk further damage 
to the peace process. 

"The president will not, 
however, sign this legislation. 
To do so would be inconsis- 
tent with his pledge to take 
no action which would under- 
line a peace process that 
shows so much promise of 
creating a better future for 
Israel and its neighbours. 

“Therefore when the bills 
passed this week become law, 
the president will use their 
waiver provisions to prevent 
that legislation from adverse- 
ly affecting the Middle East 
peace process.” 

“The Clinton administra- 
tion will continue to be a 
strong and fair-minded part- 
ner in support of all those 
who take risks for peace. 
President Clinton will not 
allow the legislation passed 
this week to interfere with 
that role.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Pollard wins victory toward citizenship 

TEL AVIV (AP) — Convicted spy Jonathan Pollard took a 
first hurdle in gaining Israeli citizenship Wednesday when 
the supreme court ordered the government to explain why 
it turned down his initial request, his lawyer said. Mr. 
Pollard, arrested in 1985. is serving a life prison tenn in the 
United States for spying for Israel. Mr. Pollard applied for 
Israeli citizenship earlier this year, attempting to improve 
his chance of winning early release at a January parole 
hearing. The Israeli interior ministry said at the time that 
Israel does not normally grant citizenship to Jews until they 
immigrate. Mr. Pollard appealed to the supreme court. On 
Wednesday, the high court ordered the government to 
explaian in 30 days why it should not give the former U.S. 
naval intelligence analyst Israeli citizenship. “This is a 
j victory for Pollard," said his lawyer, Larry Dub. “The 
court could have thrown out the case, but the fact that they 
took it upon itself to grant the show-cause order means 
they saw merit in our petition.” 

Emir of Qatar to visit Oman 

DOHA (R) — The emir of Qatar, Sheikh Hamad Ben 
Khalifa AI Thani, will pay a three-day visit to Oman on 
Saturday at the invitation of Sultan Qaboos, an official 
statement said on Wednesday. It said the visit would be in 
’‘reaffirmation of the importance of ties linking brothers, 
and an attempt to strengthen and develop them in a wav- 
opening new horizons of cooperation...” Sheikh Hamad 
and Sultan Qaboos would exchange views on the situation 
and developments in the region and the Arab arena, it 
added. Qatar and Oman, along with Saudi Arabia. 
Bahrain, Kuwait and foe United Arab Emirates, are 
.members of the Gulf Cooperation Council whose leaders 
are scheduled to hold a summit meeting in Oman in 
December. Sheikh Hamad, who succeeded his father. 
Sheikh Khalifa, in a palace coup in June, last visited Oman 
in September to congratulate Sultan Qaboos on surviving a 
car accident. 

German court refuses compensation tor 1 1 1sraelis 

MUNICH (AFP) — A Munich court on Wednesday 
refused compensation to 22 legal claimants of II Israeli 
victims who died in the hostage crisis at the Munich 
Olympic Games in 1972. The trial will continue for five of 
foe families seeking damages, a court official said, adding 
, that further consideration will be given to three other 
claimants. Claimants for foe 31 IsraesJi athletes killed Sept. , 
5, 1972 argued that German security services failed in their I 
& an . < ?,. ask ® d toe German government 40 million marks 
($28 million) in compensation. 

Egypt’s election campaign claims first victim 

CAmO (AFP) — Egypt’s parliamentary election cam- 
paign claimed its first casualty on Tuesday, but foe culprit 
was not foe partisan brawls that traditionally accompany 
foe vote. It was a lamp-post. Nariman Sami Sadeq, 27, was 
killed when the lamp-post fell on her as campaign workers 
were hanging a banner from it in the Rod Al Favac 
neighbourhood of Cairo, police said. Sadeq had arrived in 
Egypt for a short visit from Italy, where she lived for eight 
years and was strolling with her husband. Elections are due 
on Nov. 29, 


JORDAN TELEVISION 

Tel: 773111-19 

PROGRAMME TWO 

13:00 Iris — The Happy Professor 

13:20 Fireman Sam 

Lk30 My Secret identity 

14.-68 Mountain Men 

15:03 TTur New Leave (t to Beaver 
15 JO Gillette World Sporf Special 

16:00 While Heat 

17:00 

Children's Programme: Cocoiic 
Minute 

17-J0 

Varieties and game show — Lc 
Monde Est a Vous 

IfeOO News in French 

1WM News in French 

19J0 Magazine — Arehiracdc 

19J6 News Headlines 

1M5 The Album Show 

2030 National Geographic 

21:10 

Drama — The New Avengers 

22:00 News in English 

22&5 Feature Film — "Tin Men" 
23-JO The Thorn Birds 

PRAYER TIMES 

04J5 Fajr 

Of. "43 (Sunrise) Duha 

U-Jfi Dhuhr 

14:28 ‘Asr 

17:57 Maghreb 

J8.-M ‘Mw 

CHURCHES 

St- Mary of Nazareth Church 
SweUieb, Tel. 810740 


Assemblies of God Church, Td. 
632785. 

SL Joseph Church Tel. 624590. 
Church of the A nnunciati on Tel. 
637440. 

De la Salle Cfanrdi Tel. 661757 
Terrasancta Church Td: 622366 
Church of the Aanundatraa Tel. 
623541. 

AngDemx Church Td. 652826. 
Armenian CatboBc Church Tel. 
771331. 

Armenian Orthodox Church Td. 
775261. 

St. Ephraim Church Td. 771751. 
Amman IstenutUaual Church Tel. 
652526. 

EvaageBcal Lutheran Church Td: 
824328. 

German-speaking Evangelical Con- 
gregation Tel: 845457 
The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints Tel. 654932 
Church of Nazarene Tel. 675691. 
The Evangelical Local Church hi 
Amman 
Td. 81 1295 


JORDAN TIMES DAILY GUIDE AND CALENDAR 


WEATHER 


Bulletin 
meat of 


ipkcd by the Dcput- 
tcorology. 


Relative warm and dry weather 
conditions win prevail during the 
weekend with temperatures five 
degrees centigrade above average 
and winds south easterly moderate 
to active. In Aqaba. it will be dusty 
and hat with wmds southerly mod- 
erate and seas rough. 


MinJMax. temp. 

Amman 16/31 


Aqaba 21 /38 

Deserts 15/33 

Jordan Valley 21 / 37 

Yesterday's high temperatures: 
Amman 29 Aqaba 37. Humidity 
readings: Amman 23 per cent. 
Aqaba 20 per cent. 


USEFUL 

TELEPHONE 

NUMBERS 

NIGHT DUTY 

AMMAN: 

Dr. Ghalcb Zawaidch 73601 1 

Dr. Wisam Hazin 779474 

Dr. Fakhcr Bilbcisi 663412 

Dr.BOzlAlSayyid S9G2S0 

Firas pharmacy 661912 

Ferdows pharmacy 778336 

AJ Aseina pharmacy 637055 

Narroufch pharmacy 623672 

Al Salam pharmacy 636730 < 

Yaeoub pharmacy 644945 

Sfamcisani pharmacy 677660 

Nairoujh pharmacy 623672 

Najib pharmacy 847632 

IRB1D: 

Dr. Mohammad AIKhaliii 273099 
Al Quds pharmacy ( — ) 

ZARQA: 

Dr. Tarcq Hijjawi 985445 

Khalifch pharmacy 985417 


EMERGENCIES 

Food Control Centre 6371 1 1 
Civil Defence Department 661111 
Civil Defence Immediate 

Rescue 630WI 

Civil Defence Emergency 199 

Rescue Police 192.621111.637777 

Fire Brigade 617101 

Blood Bank 775121 

Highway Police 8434QZ 

Traffic Police 896390 

Public Security Department 630321 

Hotel Complaints 605800 

Price Complaints 661176 

Water and Sewerage 

Complaints 897467 

Amman Municipality 

Complaints 7S71 1 1 

Telephone Information 
(directory assistance) 121 

Overseas Calls 010230 

Central Amman Telephone 

Repairs..... 623101 

Abdali Telephone Repairs 661 101 

Jordan Television 77311! 

Radio Jordan ...... 7741 J 1 

Water Authority 680100 

Jordan Electricity Authority 

81S615 

Ekctric Power 

Company 636381 

RJ flight Information .... 08-53200 
Ooccn AKa Inti. Airpon 08-53200 

HOSPITALS 

AMMAN: 

Hussein Medka] Cdntre 813813/32 
Khalidi Maternity, J. A am 

644281/6 


Akilch Maternity. J. Amn. 

642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity .... 642362 

Malhas. J. Amman 636140 

Palestine. Shmcisani 607071 

Shmcisani Hospital 669131 

University Hospital 84584 5 

Al-Muasfacr Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic. Abdali 666127/37 

Al-Ahli. Abdali 664164/6 

Italian. AI-Muhajrocn ... 777101/3 
Al-Bashir. J. Ashrafich 7751 1 1/26 

Amty.SMarfca 891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital .... 602240/50 

AmaJ Hospital 607155 

The Arab Centre for Heart and 
special Surgery 865199 

ZARQA; 

Zarqa Govt. Hospital (09)983323 
Zarqa National Hospital 

(09)900560 

JbnSina Hospital (09)986732 

Al HIkma Modem Hospital 109)990990 
IRBID-- 

P tio c c g Basraa Hospital (02) 275355 

Greek CaiboBc Hospital (02 £72275 

Ibn Al Nafccs Hospral (02)247100 

AQABA: 

Pri nc e ss Hays Hospital (03)314111 

FOR THE TRAVELLER 

QUEEN AUA 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

TTres information is supplied hy 
Royal Jordanian (RJ) information 
department at the Ooccn Alia In- 


ternational Airport Tel. (08)5^20(1- 
5. where it should always be veri- 
fied. 

ARRIVALS 

Royal Jordanian (RJ) 

Flights 

(Terminal 1) 

03:25 Singapore, Kuala Lumpur 
(RJ) 

0430 Adcn(RJ) 

07:15 Sanaa (RJ) 

0&45 New Delhi (RJ) 

09:05 Dhahran. Riyadh (RJ) 

09J5 Beirut (RJ) 

09-35 Muscat. Dubai (RJ) 

HfcOO Colombo (RJ) 

IMS New York. Amsterdam (RJ) 

16:50 London (RJ) 

1730 Cairo, Aqaba (RJ) 

1730 Bangkok. Calcutta (RJ) 

18:10 Casablanca, Tunis (RJ) 

18:15 Athens (RJ) 


1*29.. 
19:40 .. 


23:15 .. 


Other Flights (Terminal 2) 

12:40 .. 
1340 .. 

.... Abu Dhabi. Doha (GF) 

14.-00.. 


16=10 .. 
17:00.. 
18:45.. 

- Dubai (EK) 

IMS .. 



23^8 Istanbul (TKJ 

London (KJ) 

® ,:2S Amsterdam (KL) 


DEPARTURES 
Royal Jordanian (RJ) 
Flights 
(Terminal 1) 


Beirut (RJI 

H^O .... Abu Dhabi. Al 'Ain (RJ) 

Toronto. Montreal (RJ) 

Romc(RJ) 

... Amsterdam. Chicago (RJI 
j*j! Paris (RJI 

£5 Athens l RJ) 

Laruaca (RJI 

Bahrain. Dohj(RJ) 

Abu Dhabi. Dubai (RJ) 

5J2S .........Jeddah (RJ) 

kuala Lumpur (RJ) 

Abu Dhabi. Jakarta (add) (RJ) 


Other flight* (Tormina! 2) 


SfclO Beirut (ME) 


Bcini, (ME) 

i . Abu Dhabi. Al ‘Ain. Muscat <GF) 

Riyadh (SV) 

Istanbul (07) 

jiif Damascus. Dubui (EK) 

V Cairo jMS) 

at -* 5 Amsterdam (KL) 


HUAZ RAILWAY TRAINf 

Dq>. Annum ... fcUU a.m. every Monday 
Arr. Damascus 5:00 p.m. every Monday 
Dep. Damascus 7JU j.ro. cicrr Sundry 
Arr. Amman .... 5:00 p.m. every Sunday 


Market prices 

Upper. Toner price in nis per kg. 

Banana (Mukamnur) njll 

£ abbj SC 3W/140 4 

SfW 4P0IJQD 

Cauliflower 241V 1411 

Cucumbers (large! ..!!! "zttl.* 150 

Cucumbers (small) 340/240 

£«P luh ‘ 220/ ISO. 

£ art,c VWBQ 

JJ ra P« Nk 1/50(1 

urape Fruit 25U/150 ' 

[f mon 260/160 

Marrow (tar pc) 140/ 90 

Marrow (smalt) 230/160 

Ohyes (green) 4SV320 

Onion (dry). 251V ISO 

SOft-KW 

Pepper (hoi) 200/ ISO 

Pepper (sweet) 20(VI50 

Pomegranate 3MV26Q 

Pofitw jyfli 250 

Spinach !.. *220/12(1 

Siring Beans 760 ttQO 

Tangerine MG' ISO 

"""*0 110/70 

Spinach 
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SSC finalises amendment plan 
to improve pension payments 


AMMAN (Petra)— A com- 
prehensive plan for amend- 
ing the Social Security Cor- 
poration (SSQ law which 
came into being 17 years 
ago this month, has been 
finalised, according to 
Director General of the 
SSC Safwan Tonkan 
The plan will be submit- 
ted to the Council of Minis- 
ters for approval, he said 
Dr. Toukan told a press 
conference Wednesday that 
the plan is to be submitted 
as part of the country’s cel- 
ebrations of His Majesty 
King Hussein's 60th birth- 
day on Nov. 14. 

It will deal mainly with 
improving pension pay- 


ments to beneficiaries. The 
amendments will serve as 
the King’s gift to his people 
on this anniversary. 

Developments in the 
basic principles of the SSC 
and its regulations are taken 
into account. Dr. Toukan 
said 

The SSC has benefited 
from similar laws in foreign 
and more advanced nations, 
according to Dr Toukan. 

Currently, the draft 
amendment to the law, 
which is being revised by a 
special team before its sub- 
mission to the cabinet, cov- 
ers the system of calculat- 
ing pensions for beneficia- 
ries and the inclusion of 


various public sectors in the 
SSC law, Dr. Toukan said 
Since Sept. 30 of last 
year, the SSC has collected 
JD 80.6 million which it 
has put into investments in 
various businesses for 
income earnings for the 
benfidaries, according to 
Dr Toukan. 

The SSC has so far 
invested JD 722.2 million, 
more than 50 per cent of 
which are deposits in 
banks, in public sharehold- 
ing shares and in real estate. 

SSC investments in 
tourist facilities like Amra, 
Petra and Aqaba Hotel 
yield high profits, be added 
The corporation’s rest- 


houses will be commis- 
sioned to private sector 
organisations with the view 
to obtaining higher finan- 
cial benefits, Dr. Toukan 
said 

Last year the corporation 
invested JD 97 min i nn in 
industrial, insurance, bank- 
ing and services sectors in 
an effort to increase and 
diversify its investments, 
according to the general 
director. 

The SSC now covers 
789,876 beneficiaries 
employed by 10,196 institu- 
tions, Dr. Toukan said 


‘ESCWA role in MENA is to 
re-direct future programmes’ 


AMMAN (Petra)— The 
Economic and Social Com- 
mission for Western Asia 
(ESCWA) will attend the 
upcoming Middle Hast and 
North Africa (MENA) con- 
ference on Ocl 29 only in 
observer status, the execu- 
tive representative of the 
organisation. Hazem 
Beblawi said Wednesday. 

Dr. Beblawi said that as a 
regional organisation it has 
no direct role to play in the 
meeting. 

But Dr. Beblawi said that 
be will deliver the address 
of the UN Secretary Gener- 
al to the conference and 
will chair a seminar held 
within a workshop on 


investments in the region to 
be attended by the confer- 
ence delegates. 

He described the confer- 
ence as a qualitative step 
forward and as a contribu- 
tion to the improvement of 
relations among regional 
countries. 

ESCWA’s programmes in 
the next two years will be 
geared towards recommen- 
dations and resolutions 
taken by the conference. 
Dr. Beblawi said. 

ESCWA will also be giv- 
ing due attention to projects 
in transport, water and the 
environment as well as 
schemes designed to pro- 
mote the economies of the 


region, be added. 

The world community’s 
recognition of Jordan’s piv- 
otal role in the region is 
reflected by the fact that the 
MENA conference is held 
in Jordan, and is bound to 
have beneficial effects on 
the Kingdom's economy. 
Dr. Beblawi said. 

He said the conference 
will be an opportunity for 
Jordan to present its image 
to the world as a stable and 
secure country and make 
itself eligible to play the 
role of a strong economic 
centre for the region. Dr. 
Beblawi said. 

The world’s interest in the 
conference implies the 


world community is gen- 
uinely concerned with 
peace-building efforts . 

Meanwhile, the Jordanian 
Businessmen Association 
(JBA) announced Wednes- 
day that a Japanese delega- 
tion to the MENA confer- 
ence will! hold a meeting 
with JBA members on Sat- 
urday to promote economic 
relations between Jordanian 
and Japanese private sec- 
tors. 

According to a JBA state- 
ment the 35-strong Japan- 
ese delegation represent 
banks, research centres and 
financial, institutions, as 
well as business companies. 


Jordan assembles its first vehicle 


(Conthmed from page 12) 

the expansion of two Jorda- 
nian industrial rides in view 
of the growing demand for- 
investments in them. 

The Regent visited A1 Ram 
pharmaceutical plant, which 
was established with capital 
from Jordanian expatriates 
returning from the Gulf re- 
gion, and was briefed on its 
work and production as well 
as plans for development. 

The Regent also stopped at 
the Advanced Technological 
Engineering Company 
which produces casts for pias . 
tics and steel plates, and als» 
Rum Company. 


Approach to summit 

Later oh Wednesday, the 
Regent defined the Jordanian 
principles on which the coun- 
try was participating in the 
Middle East and North Afri- 
ca (MENA) conference be- 
ginning on Sunday and stres- 
sed the need for projecting 
the Jordanian achievements 
in the different sectors and 
reflecting the good image to 
the world. 

He said that Jordan had to 
present its achievements 
under democracy to the dele- 
gates representing more than 
63 nations. Jordan is seeking 
not only to present its efforts* 
and successes to the confer- 


ence but seeking to achieve 
further successes beyond the 
coming event, he said. 

The Regent was addressing 
an audience of representa- 
tives of the private and public 
sectors in the MENA confer- 
ence along with the heads of 
committees preparing for the 
meeting. 

He called on the Jordanian 
delegates and officials to 
work in a team and so present 
the best image of Jordan's - 
achievements and skill and 
efficiency to the world. 

The Regent called on all 
Jordanians to back the public 
and private sectors’ efforts to 
help the conference attain 
success. 


Jordan-Israel peace treaty - one year on 


(Continued from page 1; 

long term, it will not make a 
difference for ordinary Jorda- 
nians in tiie short term, eco- 
nomists argue. 

“I cannot see any immedi- 
ate benefits for normal Jorda- 
nians, said a former official, 
adding that “the rich will 
grow richer whOe the poor 
wiU grow poorer.” 

However promising the fu- 
ture image for Jordan’s eco- 
nomy may look, ordinary 
Jordanians today are growing 
more frustrated with the lack 
of tangible peace dividends; 
some have grown totally 
skeptical that peacemaking 
will have any effect, negative 
be it or positive, on their 
standard of living. 

“Listen, they make peace 
today, I sell cigarettes; they 
make war tomorrow, I will 
still sell cigarettes," says Sab- 
ri who hawks customers in 
one of Shmeisani’s bustling- 
streets. 

Despite the disappoint-^ 
ment of the lack of ‘‘cash- 

flow” into the Kingdom after 
tiie peace treaty was signed, 
there- have been a few 
achievements for Jordan re- 
sulting from the accord; 
Israel has a strong ally for 
Jordan in Washington where, 
it helped secure, a debt write- 
off for the Kingdom and is 
now lobbying for a massive 
arms deal which might even 
see surplus F-16 warplanes 
given to Jordan after upgrad- 
ing and training programmes 
are carried out in the Jewish 
state, diplomats say. 

Also,, an early trickle of 
tourism has now turned into a 
veritable two-way flood. 
Over 75,000 Israelis crossed 
into Jordan in guided tours in 
the first eight months of 1995. 
In the same period, some 
33,000 Jordanians crossed 
into Israel and both figures 
are expected to rise next 
month when a transport 
agreement is signed allowing 
citizens to cross the border in 
private cars. 

While the ability to travel 


freely to a neighboaring 
country is a boom to both 
sides, the tourism trade, 
nevertheless, cannot hide the 1 
lack of economic cooperation 
between the two countries. 
No goods are passing be- 
tween the two countries and 
no ventures have reached the 
.implementation phase. “The 
first year of open relations 
between the two sides has' 
been wasted^” the" Israeli 
Maariv daily wrote recently. 

Biit same Jordanian aind 
Israeli economic experts are 
not worried and say that the 
two sides have been learning 
about each other, with Jorda- 
nians learning to deal with 
the aggressive tactics of many 
Israeli companies, and these 
firms also learning not to 
intimidate their potential 
Arab partners, many of 
whom fear that Israel will 
soon take over the economy 
of the Middle East. 

This optimistic outlook, 
however, is not shared by all 
Jordanians as peace oppo- 
nents continue to oppose any 
kind of normalisation of rela- 
tions with Israel and have not 
given up the idea of aborting 
the one-year-old peace trea- 
ty, which was ratified after 
being endorsed by two-thirds 
of Jordanian deputies. 

“The executive committee, 
of the popular (anti- 
normalisation) conference 
bolds on to your (citizens') 
right to abort the treaty and 
its relevant agreements and 
regulations, as well as stand 
up to all policies of normalis- 
ing relations with the state of 
usurpation,” said a statement 
issued by the executive com- 
mittee of the anti- 
normalisation conference 


made' op from the Islamist- 
led coalition of 11 opposition 
-parties. 

“On this day last year- the 
‘ Wadi Araba agreement was 
signed... not only to end the' 
state of war between Jordan 
and the state of usurpation 
but also to stipulate in its 
sub-agreements and pro vi- 
rions a special relationship to 
reach the point of alliance,"^ 
said that statement, urging 
Jordanians to “stand np to 
the measures intended to 
abolish Jordanians' identity 
and uproot their Arab and 
Islamic surroundings.” 

With die sub-agreements 
between the two rides almost 
finalised, both the Jordanian 
and Israeli governments plan 
to utilise these accords to the 
benefit of both sides after the 
reality of peace has been 
established. 

“Much will depend on the 
ability the private sector and 
(people) to ntilise these 
agreements” for their own 
benefit,” says Israeli Ambas- 
sador to Jordan Shimon Sha- 
mir. 

“We don't want to impose 
normalisation, we don’t want 
to do anything Jordanians are 
not ready for, what we are 
doing is peace building ... as 
time passes, reality (of peace) 
will be stronger." 

The Jordanian leadership, 
on the other hand, would like 
to see the evolution of “cultu- 
ral peace" which Prince Has- 
san described as “moving 
from a stage of comprehen- 1 
si on to understanding each 
other's position (to) work on 
a concept of sharing values ... 

I am talking about decency,, 
integrity and human values 
on both rides.” 


A VILLA FOR RENT 

Villa with a nice view - Jabal Amman 
(between 4th & 5th Circles), 4 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms and a large living area, maid’s room 
+ bathroom, closed two-car garage. Nice 
garden. Annual rent JD 16,000. 

Cali: 624815 


New computer programme spotlights Kingdom 


By Cathy King 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — This week 
saw the launch of the first 
multi-media tourism com- 
puter programme on Jor- 
dan, which was specifically 
developed for the Middle 
East and North Africa 
(MENA) economic sum- 
mit 

The programme was 
developed “from scratch” 
by a group of companies for 
the Ministry of Tourism, a 
ministry official told the 
Jordan limes. 

The ministry tendered the 
project that was woo in 
May by Computer Commu- 
nication Systems (CCS) 
and which consequently 
sub-contracted a few other 
companies, including Inte- 
grated Technology Group 
(TTG) and EPOCH, Min- 
istry of Tourism computer 
engineer Amm ar Huneiti 
said in an interview. 

The programme is anoth- 
er drive at marketing Jor- 
dan’s tourist attractions. 

It is divided under subject 


headings, comprising: gen- 
eral information; history; 
monarchy, culture; reli- 
gion; sites; economy; and 
services. 

Each category is subdi- 
vided and is accompanied 
by animation, soundtracks, 
videos and/or still pho- 
tographs. 

“Something like this 
should not be produced by 
one company but by a 
group (of companies),” Mi. 
Huneiti said. 

He explained that while 
CCS provided the hard- 
ware, ITG and EPOCH 
developed the software and 
gathered the data. 

ITG Managing Director 
Waleed Tahabsen said ITG 
had formerly created their 
own multi-media pro- 
gramme, which was then 
used to generate the min- 
istry’s programme, sanded: 
"The Ministry of Tourism 
presents, Jordan Tourist 
Information.” 

“Sometime ago, we (at 
ITG) created WAVE, our 
own multi-media package, 
which we used to generate 


this project. Usually, other 
companies (in Jordan) use a 
third party package, like 
Fox Pro,” Mr. Tahabsen 
said. 

Fox Pro is an internation- 
ally recognised trade mark 
for various soft-ware pack- 
ages. 

The operational pro- 
gramme is located in sever- 
al of Amman’s international 
hotels, housed in a booth 
easily identified by the 
melody emanating from it. 

An additional feature is a 
voice-over narrating the 
text on each of the topics, 
but both the voice-over and 
soundtracks may be muted. 

The tender was valued at 
JD 300,000, said Mr. 
Huneiti, who added that 
this sum would also include 
two other phases of the pro- 
ject. 

The next phase would be 
development of an extend- 
ed version of the same pro- 
gramme to be produced on 
compact disc with four lan- 
guage options. 

This, Mr. Huneiti said, 
should be available by Jan- 


uary 1, 1996. 

The third and final phase 
will be the adaptation of the 
project for its inclusion on 
the Internet, which should 
be completed by nexL July 
with two further languages 
added, according to Mr. 
Huneiti. 

> For the time being the 
programme operates in 
English only and is con- 
trolled via a touch-tone 
screen. 

In total there will be 20 
booths, and beyond the 
hotels, they will be placed 
in the various venues of the 
economic summit. After 
the s ummi t the booths will 
be redistributed around 
Amman and tourism infor- 
mation centres, he said. 

Mr. Tahabsen believed 
that ITG was chosen 
because of Its versatility 
and previous experience in 
similar projects. 

. "ITG has its own camera 
equipment, sound lab and 
engineer and mixer. It’s like 
a small T.V. station,” he 
said, and added: “Even 
though we do not have an 


editing room, we have the 
equipment to manipulate 
six videos and four sound- 
tracks simultaneously, to 
produce the cuts wc want.” 

Mr. Huneiti told the Jor- 
dan Times that a follow-up 
committee was drawn up of 
members from the Royal 
Court the Ministry of 
Tourism, the National 
Information Centre, the 
Amman Financial Market 
and the Royal Scientific 
Society. The committee 
verified all the data con- 
.tained within the pro- 
gramme. 

“Once the whole project 
is finished," said Mr. 
Tahabsen, “the job of sell- 
ing- and distributing the pro- 
ject will be with the Min- 
istry of Tourism," he said 
explaining that the rights to 
the programme belong to 
the ministry. For ITG, the 
project, Mr. Tahabsen said, 
is an investment meant to 
demonstrate the company's 
capabilities. 


Ex-activists tell why they think 
today ’s political parties are failing 


By Lola KeUani 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Jordan polit- 
ical parties have foiled, so 
for, to leave a significant 
impact on the social , eco- 
nomic and political life of 
the country, and their 
focus has been on slogans 
winch have lost their mass 
appeal, according to three 
former Baath activists. 

In a seminar, hosted by 
Che International and 
Islamic Centre for 
Research and Information, 
entitled "Political Parties 
After Three Years of Leg- 
islation", contemporary 
Middle East historian Ali 
M ahafzah, blamed politi- 
cal parties for the “sad" 
situation of the country. 

Dr. Mahafzah, who is a 
former president of 
Yarmouk University and 
currently teaches history 
at the University of Jor- 
dan, said political parties 


were incompetent in 
designing practical pro- 
grammes, that exceed ver- 
bal promises. 

“Jordanians do not join 
political parties because 
these parties failed to 
inspire any hope for 
change,” he said, compar- 
ing political parties, of the 
1950's with those of 
today. 

The simple ai ms of 
political parties have not 
been accomplished in Jor- 
dan, said former Baath 
party leader Hussien 
MjelL 

They have foiled in 
becoming the bridge 
between the government 
and citizens, he stressed. 

These parties will not 
accomplish anything, be 
said, because they are 
based on sectarian, fac- 
tional, or religious princi- 
ples, said MrMjeli, a for- 
mer deputy of the 11th 
Parliament 


Participant Fayez 
Hourani said the lack of 
influence and weakness of 
Jordanian political parties 
led to the strengthening of 
the executive authority. 

“They (political parties) 
were unable to confront 
political changes such as 
the Israeli- Jordanian 
Peace Treaty,” be said. 

He added that it was 
unfair to asseses political 
parties without a deep 
understanding of the way 
in which these parties 
were established. 

“Moving from martial 
law to democracy in a 
short period of time result- 
ed in fragile and depen- 
dent parties," Dr.Hourani 
said. 

Jordan has 20 registerd 
political parties, three 
communist, three pan- 
Arabist , 10 centrist, and 
three maint Baathist lines. 

Jordanian parties have 


not developed since the 
1950s, nor have they 
brought in anything new 
in terms of thought, said 
.Dr. Mahafzah. 

He stressed that Jordani- 
ans had witnessed the 
experience of political 
parties assuming power in 
neighbouring countries, 
and how they failed to 
affect change. 

“Even Islamic parties 
that are highly attractive 
in term of inspiring hope 
for change and have the 
largest number of mem- 
bers have internal rifts 
between the younger gen- 
eration and the leaders.” 
Dr. Mahafzah added. 

Political parties are ille- 
gitimate, said lawyer 
Mjeli, because they were 
designed to serve states 
established as a result of 
the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment 

“They are established to 
give recognition to the 


national state as opposed 
to Arab nationalism,” he 
said. 

Members of the audi- 
ence said that more analy- 
sis was required to explain 
why, for example, intel- 
lectuals do not join politi- 
cal parties and whether 
political parties do indeed 
have freedom of move- 
ment 

The seminar was the 
seventh in a series organ- 
ised by HCRI to assess 
Jordanian political parties 
after three years of legali- 
sation. 

In the previous seminars 
political party leaders par- 
ticipated in assessing their 
contributions to Jordanian 
public life, said Dr. Nizam 
Asaf, director of the 
HCRI. 

The QCRI plans to pub- 
lish the proceeding of all 
seven seminars soon. 



FILM 

* "Ese Oscuro Objeto del Deseo," at Institute 
Cervantes, on Thursday at 5:00 pjn. 

* "National Gallery of Art; a Treasury of Master- 
pieces," (with commentary in Arabic by Dr. 
Khalid Khreis) at Darat A1 Funun, cm Thursday 
at 5*30 p jn. 

* "Frankenstein," at the American Center on 
Thursday, at 5:00 p jn. 


POEKTY/SHORT STORY 
* Poety redial by Egyptian poet Hilini Salem at 
the Phoenix Gallery for Culture & Art Thursday 
at 630 pjn. A redtal of short stories by Reem 


Hijjawi and Rakad Ha did also at the Phoenix, on 
Friday at 630 pjn. 

BOOK FAIR 

* Fifth International Book Fair at the Universal 
Expo Centre, University Road 

BANI HAMIDA FALL EXHIBITION 

* The Bani Hamida Women's Weaving Project 
presents "Winds of Change" its foil exhibition at 
the Jerusalem Insurance Company in Shmeisani 
(teL 658696) 

EXHIBITIONS 

* Paintings by SaJam Kanaan and ceramics by 
Najwa Annab and Margaret Tadios at Alia Art 


Gallery. 


“Paintings by Iraqi artists Nazem Hamed at 
Orfoli Gallery. 

"Paintings by Iraqi artist Saleh Jumai'i at Ab'ad 
Gallery. 

"Paintings by Shakir Hassan Al-Said at the 
French Cultural Centre. Posters on Louis Pas- 
teur's achievements. 

In science. 

*A Retrospective Exhibition of Sculptures and 
Drawings (1965-1995) by Mona Saudi at Darat 
A1 Funun. 

* Selected works by the young and foe estab- 
lished at The Gallery, Hotel InterContinental. 



Under the Patronage of Her Majesty Queen Noor 
H anj. , loth Anniversary 

Hamldg "Winds ofChange n 

Enjoy the Bani Hamida Vfomen fiae achieved works 

Vwnffltnngings 

In mopa radon with : 

Bdour & Shawa Gallery 
Crystal . 

Excellence 

: Green house Jordan 

Modem House 
NborEngmeering 
Span Marketing (Sanderson) 


* rugs • cushions 
AnmialFall Exhibition 
26 Octobers SNiwanber 
ia-00 am - 9:(X) pm 
Spons«rsjEtp& Location : 
JentsakmlnStera^ Company 
Shmesani - Abdul Hamid Sharaf SL 
leL 658696 
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South Korean paratroopers 
chase fugitive Northern spy 


PUYO, South Korea (R) 
— South Korea sent crack 
paratroopers into rugged 
hills Wednesday to chase a 
suspected North Korean spy 
after a bloody shootout dis- 
rupted the year’s biggest 
U.S.-South Korean military 
exercise. 

Military officials said 
some 5,000 South Korean 
soldiers bad been temporar- 
ily withdrawn from the Foal 
Eagle exercise to assist in 
the bunt for the agent who 
killed a police officer and 
seriously wounded two oth- 
ers Tuesday. 

Foal Eagle is the biggest 
annual military exercise 
between the United States 
and South Korea, involving 
most of the 37,000 U.S. 
troops stationed in the 
Korean peninsula, 655,000 
South Korean soldiers and 
some 2.5 million reservists. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ob 
Chan-Jong, spokeman for 
the anti-espionage military 
operation, said 350 mem- 
bers of the elite Special 
Forces were dropped from 
15 helicopters around the 
area where the alleged spy 


was last spotted fleeing. 

About 6,000 troops, led 
by dozens of sniffer dogs, 
had resumed the manhunt at 
daybreak after 20,000 ser- 
vicemen laid a cordon 
throughout the night. 

“We have not yet found 
any traces the North Korean 
spy left,” CoL Oh told 
reporters. “Unless we pin 
him down within a couple 
of hours, we will send in a 
further 1,000 troops." 

He sard South Korean 
security forces shot in the 
leg and captured a compan- 
ion of the fugitive, identi- 
fied as Pak Kwang-Nam, 
31, Tuesday. 

Military officials said Mr. 
Pak and the captured man 
infiltrated deep into South 
Korean territory after 
sneaking in two months 
ago. They were hunted 
down by spycatchers in the 
town of Puyo in hill country 
140 kilometres southwest of 
Seoul. 

Police Corporal Son Won- 
Hak told reporters the flee- 
ing man fired a bullet that 
hit his helmet at around 8 
pjn. (1100 GMT) Tuesday 


in a paddy field at the edge 
of a thickly-forested hill. 
That was the last sighting of 
the man. 

“On seeing the man 1 said 
‘hands up’ and be replied 
Tm on the same side 1 ,” 
Cpl. Son said. “I continued 
shouting ‘hands up’ and he 
opened fire with his pistol 
and ran away into the hills” 

The captured man, identi- 
fied as Kim Do-Sik, 33, was 
whisked to Seoul for inter- 
rogation . News reports said 
be had been stripped and 
gagged after trying to com- 
mit suicide. 

U.S. Colonel John Reitz, a 
spokesman of the U.S.- 
South Korean combined 
forces, said several thou- 
sand U.S. troops were due 
to take part in various rear- 
area defensive training 
events in Puyo area as part 
of the Foal Eagle exercise, 
aimed at defending the 
South from guerrilla war- 
fare. 

“The challenge is to deal 
with this real-world incident 
while continuing all reason- 
able Foal Eagle training 
events," he said. “It is not 


unreasonable to suspect that 
other infiltrators may be on 
the ground." 

The alleged infiltration is 
the second in a week. 

CoL Reitz said: “Incidents 
such as this underscore the 
importance of trained lead- 
ers and forces to maintain- 
ing stability on the peninsu- 
la. The attempted North 
Korean infiltration last 
week and this incident 
demonstrate the need for 
continued vigilance in this 
region.” 

Last week Seoul said a 
Northern infiltrator in a 
frogman's suit was shot 
dead as he crawled out of a 
river just South of the 
demilitarised zone dividing 
the two Koreas. Another 
survived and fled back 
across the border. 

Pyongyang has said last 
week’s incident was a hoax 
staged by Seoul and 
Washington- 

South Korea's Defence 
Ministry said last week 
there would be strong coun- 
termeasures in the event of 
another infiltration. It did 
not say what they might be. 


Kohl defends role in United Nations 


BONN (AFP) — Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl Wednes- 
day defended his controver- 
sial decision to skip cere- 
monies marking the 50th 
anniversary of the United 
Nations even though Ger- 
many is candidate for a per- 
manent seat on the Security 
Council. 

Mr. Kohl came under 
attack from the oppposition 
Social Democrats for not 
going to the New York fes- 
tivities and for justifying his 
decision by saying he would 
have had only five minutes 
to speak. 

The ceremonies were 
attended by nearly 130 
heads of state and govern- 
ment 

SPD foreign affairs 
spokesman Karsten Voigt 
Tuesday accused the chan- 
cellor of “arrogance ” and in 
a parliamentary debate 
Wednesday his colleague 
Eberhard Brecht said it was 
“shameful” that Ml Kohl, 
who habitually accorded 
such importance to symbol- 
ic acts, was absent 

But the chancellor reiter- 
ated his criticism of the 


U.N. ceremony, adding that 
he bad long before the event 
made it known to the organ- 
isers that he believed its 
form “could not make a 
convincing impression on 
citizens of the world.” 

Mr. Kohl insisted this bad 
not been intended as an 
affront to the world organi- 
sation, and said he was “not 
bothered” by the criticism. 

He said be would “in the 
very forseeable” future 
make a speech to the United 
Nations on environmental 
protection — the chancellor 
has proposed a joint initia- 
tive on the subject with the 
presidents of South Africa 
and Brazil. 

Ml Kohl said the govern- 
ment would not allow any- 
one to query German sup- 
port for the United Nations, 
and described it as a “scan- 
dal” that many other states 
had not paid their financial 
dues to the body. 

Regarding the proposal 
that Germany be given a 
permanent seat on an 
enlarged U.N. Security 
Council, the chancellor stat- 
ed that the idea had not 


come from Germany but 
from the “group of 77” 
developing countries. “We 
did not bring this theme 
up,” he said. 

He also said SPD leaders 
shared German aspirations 
for a permanent seat 

Mr. Kohl said that reform 
of the council was “urgently 
necessary," but that 
Germany was approaching 
the matter “with delicacy." 

He noted that permanent 
council members France 
and Britain had not found it 
easy to accept that the 
reunited Germany play a 
larger world role. 

In their New York speech- 
es, French President 
Jacques Chirac called open- 
ly for both Germany and 
Japan to be given a perma- 
nent seat and British Prime 
Minister John Major gave 
his implicit support to the 
idea. 

Such a move, constituting 
recognition of the growing 
political importance of 
these two economic super- 
powers, would imply that 
they should take on greater 
responsibility for dealing 


with the world’s problems. 

The reform proposals also 
envisage permanent repre- 
sentation for one or more of 
the large developing coun- 
tries such as Brazil, 
Indonesia, Nigeria or India 
but the group of 77 coun- 
tries had not been able to 
agree among themselves. 
Mr. Kohl said Wednesday. 

Future German permanent 
membership of the Security 
Council would go hand in 
hand with Bonn's increas- 
ing involvement in foreign 
military operations under 
the U.N. or NATO banner, a 
development which corre- 
sponds with both Mr. Kohl’s 
wishes and those of U.S. 
President Bill Clinton 
administration. 

The Clinton administra- 
tion wants Germany io 
assume a greater “leader- 
ship" role in the world, and 
Mr. Kohl argues that 
Germany has a debt to pay 
to the Western military 
alliance for having stood by 
it during the country's cold 
war division. 


U.N. birthday party ends 
with high hope but no cash 


UNITED NATIONS (R) 
— The United Nations 
ended its 50th birthday 
party minutes before mid- 
night Wednesday with 185 
world leaders promising to 
make it a more effective 
organisation — provided 
they can find the money. 

“We ... are determined 
that the United Nations of 
the future will work with 
renewed vigour and effec- 
tiveness in promoting 
peace, development, 
equality and justice and 


uug among the 
the world,” said 
ion closing the 
nted gathering 


It added: ‘We ... will give 
to the 21st century a 
United Nations equipped, 
financed and structured to 
serve effectively the peo- 
ples in whose name it was 
established.” 

For three days, 185 
kings, princes, presidents, 
prime ministers or their 
stand-ins offered a moun- 
tain of proposals and 
rhetoric for reforming the 
world body. 

But they did little to 
solve the organisation’s 
basic problem — no 
money. The United 
Nations feces bankruptcy 
because its largest donor 
nations have not paid their 
bills. 

The special General 
Assembly session ended 
on U.N. Day, observed 
annually on Oct. 24, the 
date the U.N. Charter 


entered into force after the 
end of World War II in 
1945. 

With a five-minute time- 
limit on speeches, world 
leaders trooped to the 
podium to express their 
concerns about nuclear 
tests carried out by France 
and China or the war in 
Bosnia. 

The United States, which 
owes the United Nations 
well over $1 billion, was 
another favourite target, 
particularly amoog its 
European allies, for help- 
ing turn the United Nations 
into a beggar. It is current- 
ly owed more than $3 bil- 
Iioo. 

Longer-range issues 
raised during the session 
included how to make an 
organisation that had 51 
founding members more 
representative of a mem- 
bership that has soared to 
185. 

Everyone agreed the 
powerful 15-nation 
Security Council should be 
enlarged. But there was no 
consensus on how many 
seats should be added and 
who should have them, 
although Germany and 
Japan are front-running 
candidates. 

Also undecided is 
whether any of the new 
members should have per- 
manent seats, and if so 
whether they should enjoy 
the same veto rights as the 
current big five — the 
United States. Russia, 
Britain, China and France 
— or even whether those 


veto rights should be pre- 
served. 

While the United States 
and some other wealthy 
countries suggested amal- 
gamating a plethora of 
bodies dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of develop- 
ment, most Third World 
countries saw this as a 
threat to their own eco- 
nomic aspirations. 

The extraordinary gath- 
ering of leaders was cap- 
tured for the history books 
in a group photograph 
taken Sunday morning 
before the speechmaking 
began. 

Herded into a large con- 
ference room and ordered 
about by a photographer, 
more than 185 kings, pres- 
idents. prime ministers and 
lesser officials resembled a 
self-conscious, fidgety 
group of pupils posing for 
a school photo. 

Despite the presence of 
more powerful figures, 
including U.S. President 
Bill Clinton,' Russia’s 
Boris Yeltsin and C hina’ s 
President Jiang Zemin, 
Cuban leader Fidel Castro 
drew the spotlight of 
media attention. 

Though pointedly 
excluded from receptions 
and dinners by the United 
Slates and the city of New 
York, the' ageing revolu- 
tionary was warmly 
applauded and embraced 
by many as a nostalgic 
reminder of an era when 
the Non-Aligned 

Movement, which he bead- 


ed at the 1979 assembly, 
held sway at the United 
Nations through its lever- 
age between East and 
West 

Others saw him as a cold 
war relic whose days are 
numbered but whose 
departure from the scene 
keeps getting postponed. 

Also attracting a lot of 
attention was Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat who 
first addressed the United 
Nations 21 years ago wear- 
ing an empty gun holster. 

Mr. Arafat now a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, was 
ordered out of a concert 
Monday night for world 
leaders by New York 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, 
who was host of the event 
and insisted that the FLO 
leader was not invited The 
U.S. State Department the 
PLO and the White House 
complained 

At least one participant 
in the special session said 
he hoped to be around for 
the 100th anniversary. 

King Mswati HI of 
Swaziland, at 29 the 
youngest head of state pre- 
sent told the Assembly: *=1 
may, if God is willing, be 
one of the very few who 
will be present when we 
commemorate our organi- 
sation's centenary celebra- 
tions in the year 2045.” 



Former Itafian Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi (right) addresses the 

the first day of the debate on a no-confidence motion that could topple Pnme 

Minister Lamberto Dini (AFP photo) 

Italian Premier has one day to 
consider quitting before vote 


ROME (AP) — Premier 
Lamberto Dini has one last 
day to think about whether 
he should quit and avoid the 
possible embarrassment of 
losing a parliamentary 
showdown. 

If all deputies follow their 
parry leaders' calls, Mr. 
Dini" stands to lose a no- 
confidence vote against him 
that is set for Thursday in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

But Mr. Dini doesn’t 
intend to quit and will try 
“to win the backing (of the 
deputies) at all costs.*' the 
minister of scientific 
research, Giorgio Salvini. 
said Tuesday night. 

On Tuesday a hardline 
Communist leader put aside 
his repugnance to join con- 
servative ex-Prenher Silvio 
Berlusconi in demanding 


Mr. Dim's resignation. 

The ideological foes 
agreed that Mr. Dini has 
worn out his mandate. 

A former central banker. 
Mr. Dini was named in 
January to lead a “techno- 
crat” government that he 
himself predicted would 
only last a few months, the 
time necessary to make 
urgently needed deficit-cut- 
ting measures like making 
the pension system less gen- 
erous. 

“Dini must go,” Fausto 
Berticotti, head of 

Communist Refoundation 
told his fellow deputies, 
“we're sorry” to have to 
line up with Berlusconi. 

“It's time for a return to 
democracy,” Mr. 

Berlusconi declared during 
Tuesday’s opening of 


debate. 

Mr. Berlusconi and his 
center-right alliance, inclu- 
ding a former neo-fascist 
party, came to power in 
March 1994 elections, but 
his coalition unraveled with 
a partner's defection after 
nine months. 

Mr. Dim’s slicking it out 
to the vote would probably 
aggravate the tensions that 
have sent the lira and stocks 
plunging. 

If Mr. Dini resigns, be 
might improve his chances 
of being appointed as a 
caretaker premier during 
the mandatory. 60-day cam- 
paign period before elec- 
tions. 

It's up to President Oscar 
Luigi Scalfaro to call elec- 
tions as well as name a new 
premier. 


Burmese junta criticised for refusing 
to reinstate Suu Kyi as NLD leader 


BANGKOK (AFP) — The 
refusal of Burma's junta to 
reinstate Aung San Suu Kyi 
as bead of the opposition 
National League for 
Democracy (NLD) is a 
blow to hopes for political 
reform, a Burmese dissident 
group said here Wednesday. 

Rangoon's refusal to 
allow Aung San Suu Kyi's 
reinstatement as NLD sec- 
retary general was against 
the will of the Burmese peo- 
ple, “Who are embracing 
her as their sole legitimate 
leader," the ail Burma 
Students' Democratic Front 
(ABSDF) said. 

“This wanton disregard 
(for) Aung San Suu Kyi will 
certainly augur ill for ... 
much-needed national rec- 
onciliation and democratic 
reforms in the country,” the 


Thailand-based dissident 
group said in a statement 

A five-member Elections 
Commission set up by the 
junta to supervise general 
elections in 1990 has reject- 
ed Aung San Suu Kyi’s 
reappointment to the post 
she held when she was put 
under house arrest in 1989, 
NLD sources said. 

The NLD move to rein- 
state Aung San Suu Kyi 
came as pan of a reshuffle 
of the party's Central 
Committee that also 
brought veteran leaders Tin 
Oo and Kyi Maung back 
into the body as vice chair- 
men. 

The three reinstated NLD 
leaders were expelled from 
the party in 1991 to comply 
with regulations against 
individuals accused of 


crimes from holding mem- 
bership in political parties. 
All three were under arrest 
at the time. 

Aung San Suu Kyi was 
released after almost six 
years on July 10. 

The ABSDF said the gov- 
ernment’s rejection of the 
move would derail peaceful 
efforts for political reforms 
in Burma mid was aimed at 
maintaining control over a 
national convention to write 
a new constitution in 
November. 

The NLD won a landslide 
victory in the 1990 elections 
but the ruling military junta 
ignored the result, insisting 
that a new constitution be 
drafted before power was 
handed over to the next 
elected government. 


4 die in 2 Philippine sea collisions 


CEBU, Philippines (R) — 
Four people were killed in 
two collisions just 70 kilo- 
metres from each other in 
the central Philippines 
Wednesday, the Coast 
Guard said. 

Two people were crushed 
to death in a head-on colli- 
sion between the 4,295- 
tonne ferry Dona Virginia, 
owned by the country’s 
biggest inter-island shipper 
William Lilies Inc, and the 
cargo vessel Robinson off 
Cebu’s west coast. 

Two crewmen of the 


Robinson, owned by Asian 
Shipping, were killed and 
six others were injured in 
the early morning collision. 

The ferry had 774 passen- 
gers and 41 crew on board. 

The Dona Virginia, its 
bow dented, sailed under its 
owd power to its destination 
at nearby Dumaguete City 
after escorting the Robinson 
to the nearest land, the 
Coast Guard said. 

Five hours later, the 21- 
tonne launch Sample 
Express partially sank after 
colliding with the 33-tonne 


Sto Nino De Jetafe at the 
mouth of Cebu Harbour, fee 
Coast Guard said. 

Two of the 51 passengers 
of the Sample Express died. 
One drowned while trying 
to save his wife, who was 
rescued later by other pas- 
sengers. Two people were 
injured. 

More than 4,000 people 
died in fee world’s worst 
peacetime sea disaster in 
1987 when the ferry Dona 
Paz sank after a collision 
wife an oil tanker in the 
central Philippines. 


China forms rapid-reaction force — Jiang 


BEUING (R) — China is 
forming a rapid-reaction 
force to police its long bor- 
ders and trim the costs aris- 
ing from monolithic frontier 
security. President Jiang 
Zemin was quoted 

Wednesday as saying in 
New York. 

Mr. Jiang, also 

Communist Party and 
armed services chief, made 
the comments in an inter- 
view Tuesday wife fee U.S. 
Public Broadcasting 
System, China’s official 
Xinhua News Agency 
reported from New York. 

“China plans to build a 
rapid reaction force because 
the country has extraordi- 
narily long boundary lines, 
which makes it impossible 
to send troops to guard aQ 
of them,” Ml Jiang was 
quoted as saying. 

“Therefore, fee establish- 
ment of a rapid reaction 
force may better safeguard 
the boundary lines and in so 
doing fee country’s military 


forces can be scaled down 
and military spending can 
be reduced,” he stud. 

Mr. Jiang reiterated fee 
Communist governments 
view that China poses no 
threat to anyone and its 
growing military power 
would “contribute to world 
peace and stability”, Xinhua 
said. 

“China’s policy on the 
national defence strategy is 
explicitly designed for self- 
defence and to defend its 
own territory.” Mr. Jiang 
said. 

Mr. Jiang said China’s 
military spending ranks 
among fee world's smallest 
in aggregate and per-capita 
terms and dismissed wor- 
ries about an excessive 
Chinese military buildup as 
“groundless^. 

South East Asian coun- 
tries have voiced growing 
unease about China's army 
modernisation and its 
apparent willingness to use 
force to back up its claims 


to disputed territories. 

Ml Jiang called China's 
claim to fee contested 
Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea was “indis- 
putable” but said it was 
willing to shelve the dis- 
putes in favour of common 
development 

He rejected a school of 
thought emerging in fee 
United Slates that China 
was potentially a reckless 
giant meriting a “policy of 
containment" like that mar , 
shalled by Washington 
against fee Soviet Union 
before its collapse. 

“Bang said that it would 
be at least unwise for the 
United States to ‘contain’ 
China because of China’s 
growing stronger." Xinhua 
said. 

Mr. Jiang was in New 
York to commemorate fee 
50th anniversary of the 
United Nations. 


Is there a doctor 
on board? 

OSLO, Norway (AP) — - 
When the crew of a New 
York bound airliner called 
for a doctor, Norway's 
prime minister reported for 
dutv Gro Harlem 
B run dti and. a physician 
turned politician, was fly- 
ing io New York to join 
other government leaders 
in celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the United 
Nations. Off the coast of 
Iceland, a passenger report- 
edly suffered heart prob- 
lems. “The aircraft crew 
called tor a doctor. 1 spoke 
up.” Ms. Brundtland told 
the Oslo newspaper 
Dagbladci Monday. Three 
doctors were on board, 
including the 42-year-<«d 
male patient, and they 
debated fee best trcannem. 
“Our joint answer to fee 
crew was that it would be 
best and safest to land oo 
Iceland," fee prime minis- 
ter told fee newspaper. The 
plane landed in Iceland, 
wife Ms. Brundtland hold- 
ing the man in her arms to 
comfort him. An ambu- 
lance at fee airport took the 
man to fee hospital. He was 
released and continued his 
trip Sunday. 

McCartney makes 
Grateful Dead 
tribute film 

LONDON (R) — Fanner 
Beatie Paul McCartney has 
made a film tribute to the 
Grateful Dead, whose lead 
singer Jerry Garcia died 
this year. The nine-minute 
film Is to have its premiere 
at next month's London 
Film Festival, organisers 
said Wednesday. The film 
is based on four rolls of 
film taken by McCartney's 
'photographer wife Linda in 
1967-1 90S at a Grateful 
Dead concert in New York 
and then at home in San 
Francisco. Garcia, a lead- 
ing, member of the hippie 
movement, was found dead 
in his room at a Californian 
drug rehabilitation centre 
in August. He is believed to 
have suffered a heart 
attack. “Jerry's death is a 
tragedy," McCartney said 
in a statement giving 
details of his “photo-film" 
in which he took 140 stills 
and manipulated them on a 
computer. 

Galileo responds 
to signals from 
Earth 

PASADENA, California 
(R) — The spacecraft 
Galileo is responding to 
signals from Earth after a 
lapse of several weeks. 
NASA’s jet propulsion lab- 
oratory said. The National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration had feared 
that Galileo, on a mission 
to Jupiter, may have lost 
fee capability to transmit 
pictures back to Earth. But 
a brief statement from the 
jet propulsion laboratory 
said all was well. 


Offer of discounts 
for condom-users 
fails 

MANILA (AFP) — A cam- 
paign among prostitutes in 
the central Philippines to 
offer 50 per cent discounts 
to patrons who use con- 
doms was called off after it 
failed to encourage pro- 
phylactic use, a newspaper 
reported here Monday. The 
Philippine Inquirer quoted 
Ilya Abellanosa, chief of 
the Sexually-Transmitted 
Disease Detection Unit in 
Cebu City, as saying fee 
campaign merely allowed 
prostitutes to charge higher 
prices. The campaign 
began last year wifeprosti- 
tutes giving discounts to 
patrons who agreed to use 
condoms. This was part of 
a scheme to prevent the 
spread of fee fatal AIDS 
disease and other sexually- 
transmitted illnesses. 
However, the customers 
instead offered to pay extra 
to have, sex without con- 
doms. prompting some 
prostitutes to demand high- 
er prices for unprotected 
sex. Abellanosa said they 
would instead focus more 
attention to health educa- 
tion, and noted that many 
prostitutes still saw no need 
io use condoms. 
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Sri Lanka’s largest crude ofl tanks smoulder four days after Tamil rebels launched a rocket attack against the stor- 
age facility and triggered a major fire In the capital Colombo (AFP photo) 


Japan subway trial delayed as guru fires lawyer 


TOKYO (R) — The trial of 
the cult leader accused of 
masterminding the Tokyo 
subway gas attack was 
indefinitely postponed 
Wednesday — the eve of its 
start — when the guru fired 
his sole lawyer. 

A spokesman for the 
Tokyo District Court said 
Shoko Asahara, gum of the 
Aum Shinri Kyo (Supreme 
Truth) sect, sacked his 
lawyer forcing the cancella- 
tion of Thursday’s opening 
session. Under Japanese 
law, murder trials cannot be 
held without a defence 
lawyer. 

He said no new date had 
been set for the trial to start 

It would have been 
Asahara's first public 
appearance since his May 
16 arrest on charges of mas- 
terminding the March 20 
subway nerve gas attack, 
which killed 11 people and 
made nearly 4,000 passen- 


gers ill. 

Aum spokesmen were not 
available for comment and 
it was not clear why 
Asahara suddenly fired the 
lawyer, Shoji Yokoyama. 
after months of discussing 
defence tactics with him. 

Anti-cult lawyers said 
Asahara’s action was a 
delaying tactic to prolong 
his life. 

“It’s a nasty way of post- 
poning the trial...The merit 
for Asahara could be that 
his life will be prolonged as 
it is widely expected that he 
will be sentenced to hang,” 
said lawyer Yoshio Takei, of 
the Aum Victims 
Association said. 

Mr. Yokoyama had said 
last week that Asahara 
planned to plead not guilty 
to charges of murder and 
attempted murder stemming 
from the subway attack. 

However, Asahara's plea 
of not guilty was looking 


increasingly shaky because 
of the volume of evidence 
revealed in the trial of a co- 
defendant Tuesday, and tes- 
timony against the guru by 
many followers. 

On Tuesday, at the trial of 
Tomomasa Nakagawa, the 
gum’s personal physician, 
prosecutors said Asahara 
ordered the production of 
sarin — the deadly nerve 
gas used in the attack on 
five rush-hour subway 
trains. They said Asahara 
ordered the attack as a pre- 
emptive strike to bead off 
expected police raids on his 
cult 

Mr. Yokoyama, 67, has 
frequently represented 
criminals linked to 
“yakuza” organised crime 
groups in Japan. A former 
prosecutor, he has been a 
trial lawyer since 1965 in 
Osaka, his hometown. He 
has handled several gang- 
land shootout cases involv- 


ing the Yamaguchi-Gumi, 
Japan's largest crime syndi- 
cate. 

Legal experts are puzzled 
by Mr. Yokoyama’s deci- 
sion not to hire other 
lawyers to help him in his 
lone defence of Asahara. 

In public statements, Mr. 
Yokoyama has said be has 
never been a supporter of 
the cult and opposes its 
activities. 

Asked by reporters why 
be would defend the gum, 
he had replied: “I want to 
get to know this Asahara 
person. Clarifying white or 
black (acquittal or convic- 
tion) is not the only job of a 
lawyer. I wanted to know 
the truth of this case and the 
sect, through the trial. 

*T have told defendant 
Asahara tfaat he should 
accept a conviction if it is a 
fair trial. He has accepted 
this.” - . 


Ropes add. fears divide Quebec in referendum 


SALABERRY-DE-VAL- 
LEYFDELD, Quebec (R) — 
Gilles Cardinal shocked his 
family recently by announc- 
ing that be will vote against 
Quebec independence in 
Sunday's referendum. 

Once a passionate sepa- 
ratist who voted for inde- 
pendence in the 1980 
Quebec referendum, the 52- 
year-old Cardinal, who 
owns a small retail store in 
Salabeny-De-VaUeyfied, 61 
kilometres southwest of 
Montreal, says this time the 
economic stakes are too 
high. 

“Now I’m scared because 
they (Quebec separatist 
leaders) can’t give real 
answers. They’re skipping 
things and hiding things.” 
said Ml Cardinal, the father 
of two grown sons. 

Across Quebec, some 492 
kilometres to the northeast 
along the Sl Lawrence 
River, 30-year-old teacher 
Lorraine Dumont has 
reached the opposite con- 
clusion. She says she will 
vote in favour of separation 
■because she believes 
Quebec’s national aspira- 
tions can no longer be satis- 
fied in Canada. 

. Ms. Dumont listened to a 
speech by separatist leader 
Lucien Bouchard at the 
junior college where she 
teaches French in the small 
town of Riviere-Du-Loup 
and left inspired by his mes- 
sage that Quebec must take 
charge of its own destiny. 

“I know that we are facing 
the unknown in some 
respects, but Bouchard is 
right when be says it is time 
to take things in hand,” she 
said. 

Mr. Cardinal and Ms. 
Dumont are just two of the 
4.9 million Quebec voters 
who will be asked on Ocl 
30 whether they want the 
province to “become sover- 
eign” from Canada. Their 
decisions show how foe ref- 
erendum on independence 
has divided the people of 
Quebec, tom between a 
wish to take charge of their 
own affairs and a fear that 
the cost of doing so is too 
high. 

Public opinion polls sug- 
gest, just days. before the 
vote, that the outcome is too 
dose to call 

Ms. Dumont was only 14 
years old in 1980 when 


Quebec voted by 60 to 40 
per cent against separation 
from Canada. '1 cried 
because I realised that, more 
than ever, all the demands 
of the Quebec people would 
be smothered in the federal 
system," she said. 

What upsets Ms. Dumont 
most in the current referen- 
dum campaign is what she 
sees as fear-mongering by 
opponents who charge that 
separation would threaten 
up to a million jobs, damage 
Quebec’s economy and iso- 
late the French-speaking 
province just as technology 
and trade are effectively 
erasing national borders 
elsewhere in foe world 

“I find it scornful of them 
to say that we can’t do it 
that we aren’t able to stand 
on our own as a people," 
Ms. Dumont says of the 
opponents of Quebec inde- 
pendence. 

In speeches across 
Quebec, separatist leader 
Bouchard, a charismatic 
orator, plays down the eco- 
nomic costs and makes 
emotional appeals to prick 
in the French language and 
culture. 

A poll published Tuesday 
in the Journal De Montreal 
newspaper suggests that his 
strategy is working with 
young voters such as Ms. 
Dumont, who are more like- 
ly to take foe risk of voting 
for independence. 

But Mr. Cardinal says 
anyone who is voting for 
separation is not thinking 
about the economy. With a 
small business to run, he is 
ndt willing to risk (he possi- 
bility of five to 15 years of 
serious economic problems 
after a divorce from 
Canada. 

Canadian financial mar- 
kets are nervous going into 
the referendum, with the 
dollar and stock market 
falling and interest rates ris- 
ing. 

“I just want to know if we 
have enough money to play 
this game. If we separate 
tomorrow, do we owe $10 
million, or $20 million?” 
Ml Cardinal asked. 

“How much will our dol- 
lar be wrath cm the market? 
Fifty cents? Eighty cents? I ■ 
think they're hiding foe cost 
of separation. What about 
trade with other countries? I 
don’t think it will be easy to 


do,” he added. 

Ms. Dumont says she is 
ready to cope with the eco- 
nomic fallout after separa- 
tion. “If we need to cut our 
government expenditures 
after independence, we sim- 
ply have to do it in an intel- 
ligent fashion she said. 

Meanwhile his nation on 
foe brink of splitting. Prime 
Minister Jean Chretien 
pleaded with his fellow 
Quebeckers to thwart the 
separatists who now predict 
victory in the independence 
referendum. 

Trying to recoup from a 
disastrous week in which 
foe separatists surged into 
foe lead, Mr. Chretien drew 
the biggest federalist crowd 
of foe campaign — at least 

8,000 people — to a sports 
area in suburban Montreal. 

“The future of this coun- 
try will be played out within 
one week,’’ Mr. Chretien 
said, referring to Monday’s 
referendum. “Canaria is at 
stake. ... It is a country 
worth fighting fot” 

Tbesday night’s speech, to 
an impassioned crowd 
chanting “non, non” to sep- 
aratism as they waved 
Canadian and Quebec flags, 
was one of foe most impor- 
tant of Mr. Chretien’s 
career. 

Making clear his sense of 
urgency, he also booked 
television time Wednesday 
evening for an address to 
foe nation. It was foe first 
time he had ever made use 
of a federal act allowing 
such an address if it is 
deemed crucially important 
to Canadians. 

Infighting has wracked 
the federalist side for sever- 
al days as its leaders argue 
over whether to make a last- 
minute offer to Quebec of 
constitutional reform. 

“The wheels have come 
off foe (federalist) cam* 
paign,” said Pierre Paradis, 
foe No. 2 federalist leader in 
foe mostly French-speaking 
province. He said the sepa- 
ratists would win Monday 
unless Mr. Chretien and pre- 
miers of tire nine English-- 
speaking provinces made a 
d ramati c offer to Quebec of 
some special constitutional 
status. 

In Montreal, hundreds of 
people have swamped pass- 
port offices to obtain 
Canadian passports before 


foe referendum. Federalists 
warn that Quebeckers could 
lose _ their passports If 
Quebec — home to a quar- 
ter of Canada’s population 
— secedes. 

Warren Allmand, a 
Montreal resident who 
serves in parliament for the 
federalist Liberal Party, said 
his office was receiving 
many phone calls from wor- 
ried constituents. 

“People are upset They're 
pamcking,” Ml Allmand 
said. “They wish we could 
do so mething — so mething 
magical. " 

Mr. Bouchard, said foe 
federalists had squandered 
an opportunity by failing to 
make a concrete offer of 
constitutional reform to 
Quebec. He cited foe atti- 
tude of Newfoundland 
Premier Clyde Wells as 
proof Quebeckers should 
expect no special recogni- 
tion from foe rest of 
Canada. 

Mr. Wells said Monday 
that Quebec shouldn’t be 
granted any privileged sta- 
tus. 

Tm not prepared ever to 
acknowledge that my quali- 
ty of citizenship in this 
country is any less than the 
quality of a resident of 
another province by- reason 
of language, culture, size of 
the province, economic 
power, colour of my hair, 
ethnic origin or anything 
else,” Mr. Wells told the 
Newfoundland legislature. 

In foe northern half of 
Quebec, Cree Indians held 
their own referendum 
Tuesday to demonstrate 
their opposition to separa- 
tion. Grand Chief Matthew 
Coon come said foe expect- 
ed rejection of separation 
was intended to pressure the 
federal government to inter- 
vene on behalf of foe Crees 
if Quebec does opt for inde- 
pendence. 

The leader of a national 
coalition on Indian groups, 
Ovide Mercredi, warned 
Quebec not to place its sov- 
ereignty on a higher plane 
‘ than In dian sovereignty. 

“If we want to take our 
land and remain in Canada, 
we'll take it and remain in 
Canada. If we want to take 
it aod join forces with 
Quebec, we’ll take it and 
join forces with Quebec,” 
Mr. Mercredi said. 
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Sri Lankan Tamil rebels 
‘losing grip’ on stronghold 


-COLOMBO (R)— The Sri 
I.ankan army's offensive 
against foe Tamil rebel 
stronghold is breaking the 
guerrillas’ grip on foe far 
north, depriving them of 
fresh recruits and access to 
medical care, defence offi- 
cials said Wednesday. 

About 425 Tamil Tiger 
rebels have been killed and 
more than 500 wounded in 
eight days of fierce fighting 
which has brought a mas- 
sive army force near the 
guerrillas’ prized Jaffna 
City. 

“The Tigers can’t afford to 
sustain such losses in so 
short a period,” a senior 
army officer told Reuters. 

The guerrillas were des- 
perately c alling for rein- 
forcements from other the- 
atres of foe war and urging 
Jaffna youths "to join“foeir 
ranks to fight foe approach- 
ing army, he said. 

The Liberatio n Tig ers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) run a 
virtual mini-state with their 
own courts, police and civil 
administration in Jaffna, 
which is also a major rebel 


recruiting ground. 

On Sunday, foe rebels, 
notorious for sending 
teenage boys and girls to 
battle, called for parents to 
send their children to sign 
up to fight foe armed forces 
saying “your country needs 
you”. 

The “country" they were 
referring to was “ Tamil 
Eelam", the would-be 
homeland in foe north and 
east of tropical Sri Lanka 
for which foe rebels began 
fighting in 1983. More than 

50,000 people have died in 
foe war since then. 

‘To save the land, we 
need reinforcements," the 
Tigers said over their clan- 
destine radio. Tf we lose 
Eelam, we can't do any- 
thing.” 

The rebels were anxious 
to retain their grip on the 
city because their wounded 
are treated at Jaffna hospi- 
tal, one of foe biggest in foe 
country, military sources 
said. 

But the rebels had also 
prepared a fail-back com- 
mand post aod hospital near 


Kilinochchi, on the northern 
mainl and, if Jaffna fell, they 
said. 

Diplomats have said three 
army divisions with a com- 
bined strength of about 

21.000 troops, backed by 
armour, artillery aod air 
support, are poised for foe 
assault on Jaffna. 

The army has lost 123 sol- 
diers and more than 300 
have been wounded in foe 
offensive, codenamed Ope- 
ration Riviresa (Sunshine). 

The diplomats said they 
believed foe struggle for 
densely populated Jaffna 
may result in a heavy loss of 
life on both sides, as well as 
amoDg foe civilian popula- 
tion. 

But its value as a psycho- 
logical boost for govern- 
ment troops and a blow to 
rebel morale far outweighs 
foe risks of provoking inter- 
national reaction against 
Colombo, foe diplomats 
say. 

Some 410,000 people, or 
53 per cent of foe families 
in Jaffna, have been dis- 
placed by the fighting. K. 


Ponnambalam, the top gov- 
ernment official in Jaffna, 
told Reuters. 

He said there was an acute 
food shortage in foe penin- 
sula despite pleas to foe 
government for more 
stocks. The government has 
denied reports of a food 
shortage. 

With the rebels were 
pressed in the north, they 
have launched attacks on 
civilians in foe east and in 
Colombo in foe south. 

Tbs rebels have massa- 
cred 90 mostly Sinhalese 
people, including infants, in 
raids on four eastern vil- 
lages since Saturday. Last 
Friday, they blew up the 
country's two main oil 
depots in Colombo. 

Diplomats said foe attacks 
may distract the military as 
troops move closer to Jaffna 
City and may also be aimed 
at provoking a Sinhalese 
backlash against Tamils in 
foe south. 


Russia admits Ingush helicopter raid 


MOSCOW (AFP) — The 
Russian Defence Ministry 
acknowledged Wednesday 
sending helicopter-borne 
droops to the main airport in 
foe Caucasus Republic of 
Ingushetia where local 
authorities accused them of 
indiscriminately opening 
fire, killing one civilian and 
wounding two. 

A ministry spokesman 
said the troops were dis- 
patched Tuesday to the air- 
port in Sleptsovskaya to 
“check out" reports that 
separatists from neighbour- 
ing Chechenya had occu- 
pied foe facility. 

Late Tuesday Ingusbetian 
Vice-President Boris 
Agapov accused the 
Russians of carrying out a 
“hasty and badly planned” 
raid on the airport, located 
near foe Ingush-Chechen 
border. 

The Defence Ministry 
here said that “after making 
checks” foe helicopters had 
returned to their base. It 
made no mention of any 
fighting. 

An Ingush presidential 
spokesman said Wednesday 
that Russian paratroopers 
flown in aboard in the heli- 
copters had stolen seven 
million rubles ($1,555) and 
$350 in cash from airport 
tills and bad rifled goods 
and cash for a total of 
$1,100 from a cafe on the 


airport premises. 

Spokesman Goureisb 
Agassiyev said foe Russian 
military authorities as well 
as magistrates in Ingushetia 
were investigating the inci- 
dent. 

According to Mr. 
Agassiyev, Ingush President 
Ruslan Ayushev had a meet- 
ing in Moscow Tuesday 
with Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin who had 
promised to “speed up the 
enquiries" into the incidem. 

The military prosecutor's 
department in Moscow was 
unable to confirm that any 
investigation was taking 
place. 

On Tuesday Mr. Agapov 
said Sleptsovskaya Airport 
had been blockaded by 
seven helicopters which had 
provided cover for an 
assault force of 20 men. 

“The Russian servicemen 
fired their automatic 
weapons right under the feet 
of the people at foe airport, 
as a result of which Two 
people were wounded and 
one killed,” Interfax News 
Agency 

quoted Mr. Agapov as 
saying. 

He said that for force 
hours before foe attack, var- 
ious organisations, includ- 
ing foe Russian special ser- 
vices, had ringed foe office 
of foe Ingush president, 
warning that Chechen rebel 



Chechen women cry during a funeral ceremony in front 
of a house destroyed by Russian attacks (AFP photo) 


leader Dzhokhar Dudayev's 
militan ts had seized foe air- 
port. 

He added that it was not 
clear who was behind the 
information and what pur- 
pose it served. 


“Three times we tried to 
convince everyone that no 
one was capturing us, but 
we were advised to take 
precautionary measures and 
step up airport protection," 
Mr. Agapov said. 


China quake death toll rises to 36; 204 hurt 


BEUING (R) — Rescue 
wodeers and soldiers have 
found 36 dead and 204 peo- 
ple injured and were pick- 
ing through rubble for sur- 
vivors after a strong earth- 
quake that rocked China’s 
rural Yunnan province, offi- 
cials said Wednesday. 

“The death toll could 
rise,” an official of the 
Yunnan Provincial Foreign 
Affairs Office said by tele- 
phone. 

Rescue teams were 
searching the wreckage of 
buildings in foe worst hit 
villages in Wuding and 
Luquan counties in search 
of more survivors, the offi- 
cial said. 

In what appeared to be a 
sign of the seriousness of 
foe tremor, President Jiang 
Zemin called from New 
York to convey his sympa- 
thy for earthquake victims. 

Premier Li Peng called the * 
provincial governor to 
inquire about damages and 


relief operation, Xinhua 
News Agency said. 

Most of the injured, 
including 117 people seri- 
ously hurt, were receiving 
medical treatment from the 
rescue workers and from 
teams of People’s 
Liberation Army soldiers 
sent to help with the disas- 
ter, he said. 

“All the injured have 
received proper medical 
treatment,” he said. 

The tremor, measuring 6.5 
on the Richter Scale, struck 
early Tuesday during a tor- 
rential rainstorm that added 
to the misery of survivors 
and made rescue and relief 
work especially difficult in 
the rugged mountain 
province bordering Burma. 

Officials said most of the 
victims were killed when 
their homes collapsed as 
they slept. 

“Many people suffered 
head injuries- and others 
were just crushed to death 


when their homes fell 
down,” foe official said. 

One local official estimat- 
ed foe initial wave of 
tremors lasted a terrifying 
IS minutes. 

However, foe epicentre 
was in a mountainous area, 
not in towns, meaning that 
damage was not as exten- 
sive as it might have been, 
officials said, adding that 
most buildings that col- 
lapsed were single-storey 
houses. 

Television footage 

showed the wreckage of a 
mud-brick school that col- 
lapsed in foe earthquake. It 
showed pictures of young 
injured children and the 
body of one dead child in 
hospital. 

Officials said at least 520 
houses had collapsed, leav- 
ing an unknown number of 
people homeless. 

Northern areas near 
Wuding and Yuamnou 
counties suffered heavily 


from the earthquake, which 
hit eight other cities and 
prefectures in Yunnan, 
including foe provincial 
capital of Kunming, as well 
as Panzhihua, the agency 
said. 

A small reservoir dam- 
aged in the tremor was leak- 
ing, causing concern for 
residents living down- 
stream. 

The earthquake severed 
communications to Wuding, 
home to about 240,000 peo- 
ple, half of them ethnic 
minorities and half China’s 
predominant ethnic Han, 
Xinhua said. 

Seismologists counted 
more than 200 aftershocks, 
including seven with 
Richter readings above four. 

In July, a 7.3-magnitude 
tremor jolted Yunnan's 
Menglian region, killing 11 
people and injuring 136. 


Rookie in orbit says space is great, food so-so 


SPACE CENTRE, Houston 
(AP) — One of five rookies 
in space gave rave reviews 
to life aboard foe U.S. shut- 
tle Columbia, even if the 
food in orbit warrants less 
than five stars. 

Astronaut Michael Lopez- 
Alegria, foe first Spanish- 
born person in orbit, said 
weightlessness suits him. 

“It’s difficult to describe it 
in words but it has a very 
balmy, very calm sensation 


on one’s nerves, especially 
due to the lack of gravity," 
Mr. Lopez-Alegria told 
Spanish radio chain SER 
Monday. 

As for the food, he said 
it's nothing to write home 
about. 

“The first two days I did 
not have much of an 
appetite, but foe food here is 
not bad," be said. T would 
not order it in a restaurant, 
but I guess for 16 days it’s 


not too bad.” 

Mr. Lopez-Alegria, 37, 
was born in Madrid to a 
Spanish father and Ame- 
rican mother but grew up in 
California. It is the first trip 
in space for him and four of 
foe seven crew members. 

The crew is working in 
two shifts around the clock 
on a series of science exper- 
iments. They’re also trying 
out some new electronic 
gadgets intended to make 


shuttle life more efficient 
and homey. 

Earlier Monday, Com- 
mander Kenneth Bowersox 
and pilot Kent Rominger 
chatted for 15 minutes with 
flight controllers via a new 
ground-to-space TV system. 

The astronauts were able 
to see real-time video 
images beamed up from foe 
ground thanks to this sys- 
tem, flying for foe first rime 
on a shuttle. 
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Pledge to move on 


THE BEGINNINGS were humble, difficult and 
challenging. But they were also ambitious. 

As it marks its 20th anniversary, the Jordan 
Times acknowledges that not all the ambitions 
have been realised. Nevertheless we feel a sense 
of achievement in having overcome many of the 
difficulties and of having moved a long way from 
a four-page publication produced to the crackles 
of old typewriters in 1975 to a 12-page newspaper 
that is being fully computerised today. 

In 1975, the Jordan Times was seen as an 
English translation of articles selectively taken 
from its sister publication, A1 Ra’i. Twenty years 
and much hard work later, the Jordan Times is 
recognised as a leading Jordanian daily with its 
independent, professional and daring editorial 
policy. 

When the Jordan Times started, it was meant 
to cater for the needs of foreigners in the country. 
No more. 

We are ourselves, and so do the majority of 
our readers, as a Jordanian newspaper whose 
duty is to keep the reader abreast of all that 
happens around them. When we produce the 
newspaper, we have the Jordanian as well as the 
international guest in mind. What guides us is 
our commitment to the truth, professionalism, 
journalistic ethics and the service of ail those who 
read us. 

The Jordan Times, like other newspapers and 
institutions in the country, has lived through 
difficult and challenging times. It has survived 
file martial laws of years past. And it is trying to 
meet the demands of increasingly more deman- 
ding readers in a tangible more tolerant and open 
environment. 

Our eyes are focused on the future. It appears 
to promise greater democracy, pluralism and 
prosperity. This is an environment in which any 
and all kinds of media can thrive. But it is also 
one in which people expect more, thus increasing 
the pressure for a better quality product from all 
concerned. 

The Jordan Times knows that technology is a 
key to survival in the new age of telecommunica- 
tions. Its efforts to modernise its infrastructure 
are thus proceeding. Yet the paper is also aware 
that the human element is what counts at the end 
of the day. And we are working to provide our 
staff with the best training that they can get. 

Just as in 1975, difficulties and challenges 
persist. But so does the determination to move 
forward. We can make only one promise to our 
readers on this occasion: We will give them our 
best. 


ARABIC PRESS COMMENTARIES 


CRITICISING THE United States for allegedly arresting 
Hamas leader Mousa Abu Marzouk without legal grounds, 
Mahmoud Rimawi, a writer in A1 Ra’i dally, said that the 
United States is proving once again that it is dedicating its 
policies to serving Israeli objectives. Mr. Abu Marzouk is 
an American and not an Israeli citizen and cannot be 
extradited to the Jewish state for trial, even if he had 
committed resistance activity to rid his country of occupa- 
tion, said the writer. His detention in the United States is 
by no means justified and his extradition, if it takes place, 
will make Washington an accomplice to Israel's crimes, 
said Mr. Rimawi. The American authorities have no right 
to detain a citizen for his political beliefs, said the writer. 
He said that Washington, which claims to be sponsoring the 
peace process, can release Mr. Abu Marzouk from jail to 
win credibility and help the Hamas-Palestine National 
Authority cunent reconciliation talks to achieve success, 
and so help the peace process to continue. By setting Mr. 
Abu Marzouk free, Washington can indeed prove mat it 
supports a just and durable peace in the Middle East, 
added the writer. 

A COLUMNIST in A1 Ra’i daily Wednesday urged world 
nations to reform the United Nations Organisation and free 
its various agencies from hegemony and domination by the 
United States and its Western allies. Sultan A1 Hattab said 
that on its 50th anniversary, foe world organisation seems 
to be weaker than ever, its coffers nearly empty, and most 
importantly, its various agencies are in need of overhauling 
so that it can pursue the objective for which it has been 
created 50 years ago. When it came into being after World 
War n, the United Nations represented the hope of 
millions of people, and indeed some of its agencies like 
UNICEF and the World Health Organisation {WHO) and 
UNESCO have achieved great strides in promoting health, 
education and care for children around the world, said 
Hattab. But, he said, other agencies, like UNRWA, which 
cares for the Palestinian refugees, has faltered because of 
Western influence, and many of the world’s problems 
remain outstanding today due to tampering in U.N. affairs 
by these same powers. The writer said there is a dire need 
for reform so that the world organisation can truly serve the 
interests of all nations. 
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Jordan: An attractive labour market 


PRIOR TO, throughout and in the aftermath of 
the Middle East and North Africa Economic 
Summit (MENA), which will be held in 
Amman next week, Jordan will have to do its 
best to market or “sell’' itself to potential 
investors, both foreign and domestic. Such task 
is going to be a real challenge, for Jordan has a 
relatively new experience with it. Up until 
recently, and due to circumstances emanating 
(essentially) from the long, slow and gloomy 
decades of the Arab-Israeli conflict, most of 
Jordan’s efforts have been geared toward mak- 
ing ends meet The main target was foreign aid 
and loans. Now, the rules of the game are dif- 
ferent, and our main goal seems to be to attract 
investment 

I am sure that Jordan has under its hat a few 
pleasant surprises for the anxious participants, 
surprises such as those we have already been 
hearing about: Not only substantive amend- 
ments and changes in the laws and regulations 
governing investment, custom foes, import and 
export etc. but also specific ideas, proposals 
and projects. One feels confident that the con- 
cerned parties in the country have done their 
homework welL MENA is too precious an 
occasion to be taken casually or lightly. 

To the end of marketing Jordan, one ought to 
emphasise the country as an attractive source of 
labour. For years Jordan has prided itself in the 
quality of its people, the motto being “our peo- 
ple are our real capital.” And indeed there is a 
great deal of truth in this, the evidence being 
the excellent reputation Jordanians working in 
neighbouring Arab countries have earned over 
the last three decades in particular. 

In my opinion, Jordanian workers (be it at the 
manual, technical, clerical, executive or man- 
agerial levels) are attractive a) because they 
have an extremely healthy attitude toward 
work, b) because they are qualified and c) 
because they are fairly inexpensive. 

Admittedly, the picture may not have always 
been so bright. Not long ago. Jordanians gener- 
ally (within the country, that is. not outside it) 
shyed away from working for the private sec- 
tor. Up until the late seventies, most university 
graduates (for example) sought jobs in the 
Ministry of Education and other ministries, in 


the Armed Forces and in the semi-governmen- 
tal establishments. Up until the early eighties, it 
was not fashionable to major in Business 
Administration. Of course, students who had 
parents working for the private sector or run- 
ning their own business sought actively to enter 
the colleges of commerce, finance and econom- 
ics at our universities, but up until the said peri- 
od most students admitted in those colleges 
were not really convinced of the “value” of 
their studies and they accepted the offer to enter 
such colleges either because they had no other 
choices or because they had “inferior” options. 

Not long ago also, Jordanians shyed away 
from manual labour and jobs in the service sec- 
tors. A Tawjihi, community-college or universi- 
ty graduate thought ii demeaning and degrading 
to work, say, on construction sires, in restau- 
rants, in hotels, in shops, in factories, in farms, 
etc. Such graduates spent years (at rimes two or 
three) waiting for a certain ministry or estab- 
lishment to hire them. They ate. lived and took 
money from home; it never crossed their minds 
for a second and work (even on a temporary 
basis) at a restaurant, a shop or a hotel to earn 
money ro support themselves. 

Today, the situation is completely different. 
The private sector is looked at very positively, 
it is viewed as offering real opportunities and 
fulfilling careers. Many of our most competent 
and able graduates prefer the private to the pub- 
lic sector, not only becanse there is more 
money in it but because the atmosphere is 
healthier and more congenial. The colleges of 
commerce, finance and economics at our uni- 
versities are among the most desired and the 
most competitive. For most of our students. 
Business Administration or Finance comes in 
their list of priorities immediately after 
Medicine and Engineering (the two most 
sought specialities). Naturally, such colleges 
have raised their level of expectation with 
regard to student performance, have upgraded 
their standards and have imposed new criteria. 
The outcome is. undoubtedly, competent grad- 
uates. 

With regard to manual labour, it is no longer 
viewed as~ demeaning or degrading. Far from it; 
many people find it a source of good income 


and a source of pride. I know many English 
majors (for example! who work as construction 
workers, carpenters, electricians: and I know 
many university and community-coliege gradu- 
ates who work at hotels, restaurants, supermar- 
kets and shops. 

A few vears ago you could not convince even 
a starving English major to work as a tow- 
guide, today many of our best students are sit- 
ting for exams, taking courses and offering 
their services wholeheartedly to tourist author- 
ities and agencies. The University of Jordan 
offers an exam and a course for potential tourist 
guides every couple of months. The number of 
those who show up for the exam and sign up for 
the course is unbelievable. I have talked to a 
number of them; they all see a real opportunity 
there; some have quit their jobs in the public 
sector to pursue a career in tourism. 

While our public sector is losing many of our 
most gifted and able individuals, the private 
sector is gaining them. 

The point to emphasise here, however, is that 
our young people of today are extremely open- 
minded about their career options, extremely 
qualified and extremely dynamic. All they need 
is an opportunity and the right environment in 
which to flourish and prosper. 

Add to this the fact that, compared to many 
other countries (near and far), their financial 
expectations are fairly reasonable. I know 
many former students who work at restaurants 
and hotels for 80. 90. 100, 120. 140 and ISO 
Jordan dinars a month. My hope is that they 
will make more than this when the dreams we 
attach to MENA (or some of them) materialise. 
Still what they hope to earn is significantly 
lower than what is presently offered in the said 
countries. Investors won’t have to pay them 
substantial housing allowances, travel expenses 
and other costly benefits (as many business 
owners in many of our neighbouring countries 
presently do). 

Jordan, 1 believe, is among the very few 
countries in the region vhich is ready to make 
available many fairly talented, educated, able 
and inexpensive workers. This is an advantage 
which ought not to be overlooked. 


Membership in professional associations 
should not be obligatory 


By Dr. Maan Abu Nowar 


THOSE WHO read % the 
statement by Ishaq ' A1 
Farhan, the secretary gener- 
al of the Islamic Action 
Front (IAF), in A1 Ra’i 
newspaper earlier this 
month, could notice that he 
opened the door for a wise 
and objective debate on the 
issue of the trade unions. 

He said: “The first con- 
cern of the trade unions 
mast be professional, we do 
not want them to become 
political parties” He also 
said: “We feel that the trade 
unions will be unjustly 
treated if their law is 
amended so that their mem- 
bership become voluntary 
because they represent hun- 
dreds of thousands of pro- 
fessionals." 

Those who are knowl- 
edgeable, or wise politi- 
cians, whether patty mem- 
bers or independents, acade- 
mics or professionals, could 
not disagree with him 
regarding his first state- 
ment But they find it 
extremely difficult to agree 
with him on his second 
statement 

Politicising the trade 
unions 

Article 23 (2) paragraph 
(F) of the- Constitution stip- 
ulates that “the state shall 
protect labour and enact a 
legislation therefore based 
on the following princi- 
ples... Free trade unions 
may be formed within the 
limits of the law ” The legis- 
lator did not intend the trade 
unions to be political organ- 
isations. The Constitution 
stipulates in Article 16 (2) 
that: “Jordanians are enti- 
tled to establish societies 
and political parties provid- 
ed that the objects of such 
societies and parties are 
lawful, their methods peace- 
ful and their byelaws not 
contrary to the provisions of 
the Constitution.” 

Article 16 (3) states: “The 
establishment of societies 
and political parties and the 
control of their resources 
shall be regulated by law.” 

This clear distinction 
between societies and polit- 
ical parties on the one hand, 
and trade unions on the 
other, leaves no room for 


doubt that the legislator 
intended, by content and 
form, to permit political 
activities by societies and 
political parties and to for- 
bid trade unions from acting 
politically. 

Furthermore, there is no 
discrimination whatsoever 
between Jordanians who, 
under Article 16. have the 
foil right of holding “meet- 
ings within the limits of the 
law.” Therefore, any mem- 
ber of a trade union is free 
to join any political party in 
accordance with the 
Constitution. There, in his 
political party or his society, 
be can freely practice his 
political right However, 
trade unions have no right 
whatsoever to politicise 
their members, any of its 
institutions or their union 
activities in accordance 
with their law. It is not logi- 
cal, indeed it is destructive, 
for any trade union to 

include within its 

organisation 
political forma- 
tions belonging 
to the various 
political parties. 

This kind of 
behaviour dis- 
tracts the unions 
from their higher 
and more impor- 
tant aim of look- 

mg after the 
interests of their members, 
their profession, and the ser- 
vice of the nation without 
discrimination on the basis 
of party politics. 

Both the United Kingdom 
and France have suffered 
from the politics of the trade 
unions since 1928, and until 
the laws governing the 
behaviour of the trade 
onions were amended. The 
law in the majority of 
democratic countries made 
membership in trade unions 
or political parties a matter 
of choice. The laws provide 
that gifts or contributions to 
political parties are also vol- 
untary not compulsory. All 
these and other recent 
reforms of trade union laws 
in Europe prevented trade 
unions from forcing govern- 
ments or political parties to 
submit to tbeir political will. 

The British Labour Party, 
which depends largely on 
the voluntary financial con- 
tributions from the trade 
unions, has refused to 


accept demands by the 
unions to include the decla- 
ration of a minimum wage 
in Labour Party policy. 

Tony Blair, the leader of 
the Labour Party, said at the 
Transport and General 
Workers Union conference 
thai trade unions would not 
be able to force their poli- 
cies on a Labour govern- 
ment He said that: “There 
would be no going back to 
the days when ministers 
bowed to the wishes of 
union batons.” He insisted 
on his reforms and added: 
“We continue with it or we 
die... people ask me when it 
will stop, when will I draw a 
line under change. The 
answer is never.” 

He emphasised: “I want to 
be quite blunt with you 
about the modem relation- 
ship between todays Labour 
Party and the trade unions. 
There was a time when a 
large trade union would 


“Work, and freedom of work, in 
any profession or place is the right 
of every citizen. It is an 
inalienable human right, and no 
union has the right of forcing any 
citizen to be its member.” 


pass a policy, and then ic 
was assumed Labour would 
follow suit. Demands were 
made — Labour responded 
and negotiated. Those days 
are over. Gone. They are not 
coming back.” 

Tony Blair, whose mes- 
sage was heard in an awk- 
ward silence, earned a 
standing ovation at the end 
of his speech; for his 
courage and determination. 

This is the situation in the 
whole of Europe; it is the 
application of the principle 
of freedom from the politi- 
cal excesses of the barons of 
the trade unions: it is the 
freedom from the use of the 
trade unions for political 
ends. It is not the remm to 
professionalism by the 
unions: it is freeing the 
unions from politics, and 
cleansing them from politi- 
cal despotism. In that sense, 
some serious thought must 
be directed towards the har- 
mony and similarities 
between the leader of the 


British Labour Party and the 
secretary-general of the 
IAF in their progressive 
thought. 

The numbers of the mem- 
bers of professional associa- 
tions in Jordan are as fol- 
lows: 

Journalists: 260 

Doctors: II ,200 
Dentists :2,SOO 
Nurses: 4,100 
Veterinarians: 450 
Chemists: 3,600 
Geologists: 950 
Lawyers: 2,900 
Engineers: 32,900 
Contractors: 1,300 
Agricultural 
Engineers.^ ,5 00 

The number of the mem- 
bers of professional associa- 
tions is higher than the 
number of the members of 
all the political parties. The 
financial resources avail- 
able to the trade unions, 

including their 

immovable 
properties, are 
tens of times 
more than the 
very limited 
resources of the 
political parties. 
The resources 
of two unions 
only, are as fol- 

lows: 

Jordan 

Medical Association — JD 
17 million 

Jordan Engineers 

Association — JD 30 mil- 
lion. 

These resources alone 
equal 47 times the resources 
available to the political 
s, which are voluntary 
es with no means of 
compulsory collection of 
money by law, like the trade 
unions. If political competi- 
tion could occur between 
the unions and the parties, 
the unions could assure 
themselves of 47 more 
chances of winning before- 
hand. 

Compulsory membeship 
of the unions 

In Article 6 (1), the 
Jordanian Constitution stip- 
ulates: 

“Jordanians shall be equal 
before the law. There shall 
be no discrimination 
between them as regards 
their rights and duties on 


grounds of race, language or 
religion" 

It says in Article 7 that: 
“Personal freedom shall be 
guaranteed." Article 23 (1) 
stipulates: “Work is the 

right of every citizen, and 
the state shall provide 
opportunities for work to all 
citizens by directing the 
national economy and rais- 
ing standards.” 

Paragraph (2) of the same 
article says: “Free trade 
unions may be formed with- 
in the limits of the law." 
There is nothing in the 
Constitution which allows 
anybody, society, a political 
party or a trade union to 
» make their membership 
compulsory, or a condition 
for the right of work. On the 
contrary, the Constitution 
makes work an inalienable 
right for all citizens without 
conditions. How could “free 
trade unions be free if their 
membership is compulso- 
ry” 

Article 111 of the 
Constitution says that: “No 
tax or duty may be impQsed 
except by law ” That provi- 
sion is for public money 
which is collected by the 
Treasury; and there is no 
provision in the 
Constitution whatsoever for 
the compulsory collection 
of fees for the membership 
of private institutions or any 
other purpose connected 
with private institutions. 
How then can any law per- 
mit the Engineers 
Association to collect 30 
fils for the building of every 
meter in the country. If that 
is legitimate, then the 
Medical Association could 
levy 30 fils for every pre- 
scription given by a doctor. 
The prospect of such emula- 
tions is frightening. 

I believe that the compul- 
sory membership of trade 
unions or any private insti- 
tution is unconstitutional. 
There is nothing like it in 
any democratic country. 
Work, and freedom of work 
in any profession or place is 
the right of every citizen. U 
is an inalienable human 
right, and no union has the 
right of forcing any citizen 
to be its member 


It Occurred u» 
Me 

By Ali Kassav 


Wildlife 

woes 


A few years ago, when 
Jordan sought to encour- 
age domestic tourism, a 
slogan was pasted on 
billboards all over the 
country saying: “Your 

country is a paradise, 
explore it As a good 
citizen, always keen to 
obey and oblige, 1 heeded 
ibis directive and set 
forth on an cxploratcay 
mission which gave me 
an intimate knowledge of 
my country’s wonders. 

People of far greater 
eloquence than yours 
humbly have described 
the beauty of Jordan in 
prose and' verse, and for 
be it from me to pitch my 
monosyllables against 
theirs. But it would be 
remiss not to say what a 
revelation and an awe- 
inspiring experience it 
was to be in Petra, the 
city that was immor- 
talised in legend and 
song; to watch the sun- 
rise and sunset in the 
desert; to stand at a van- 
tage point in any of the 
desen castles and imag- 
ine the caravans 
approaching — to almost 
hear the chants of the 
travellers grow excited as 
they approach the cara- 
vanserai where they 
would find rest and a hot 
'* meal after their hardships 
on the road: or to float in 
the Dead Sea and let the 
miraculous healing pow- 
ers of its salts do their bit 
oti one’s skin and pores. 
The most enjoyable pur- 
suit of all, was to feast 
the eye on the richly 
diverse flora and fauna 
that inhabit this blessed 
land. 

It is to this last item, the 
fauna, that I devote this 
week’s article. We are all 
familiar with the better 
known species, and with 
the laudable work being 
done to preserve the 
more endangered among 
them. However. I should 
draw attention to a 
species that is most 
unjustly neglected, per- 
haps because of its abun- 
dance. Yet, for this very 
reason, it deserves recog- 
nition. I refer to the ubiq- 
uitous Jordanian Plastic 
Bag (Saccus Plasticus). 

The species comes in a 
variety of sizes and 
colours, ranging from 
white to black or striped 
blue and white. Its outer 
skin is often beautifully 
decorated with motifs in 
Arabic calligraphic pat- 
terns which, to the 
expert, identify its origin. 
Unlike normal birds that 
take off against the wind, 
the Jordanian Plastic Bag 
flies in the same direction 
as the wind, and it often 
soars to great heights, 
where it gets tangled in 
high voltage electricity 
cables or television aeri- 
als. But the Jordanian 
Plastic Bag is primarily 
an earth bound and a very 
social life form, os it can 
be seen in huge flocks 
that often cover wide 
areas of the countryside. 
The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the Jordanian 
Plastic Bag is its hardi- 
ness and adaptability, as 
it has successfully adapt- 
ed and thrived in every 
conceivable habitat from 
city streets to the 
remotest and most barren 
corner of the desert. 

The tenacity of this 
noble species and its 
resilience in the face of 
adversity embody the 
very qualities that make 
Jordanians great. I pro- 
pose hereby to collect 
funds to erect a monu- 
ment in honour of the 
Jordanian Plastic Bag. 
Your generous donations 
should be sent to the 
Honour the Jordanian 
Plastic Bag Fund, cour- 
tesy of the Jordan Times. 
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Society on the Move 


Occasions abound, and a secret, to boot 


On Friday His Majesty King Hussein w ill be awarded the 
Prince of Asturias Prize for International Cooperation, 
equivalent in the eyes of Spaniards and the vast majority of 
people in the Hispanic world to the Nobel Prize. The 
juries, made up of high-ranking individuals from Latin 
America, Europe and Spain, as well as previous laureates, 
select winners in several categories including science, the 
arts and sports. The awards ceremony will be held at the 
Romantic theatre of Oviedo, about 400 kilometres north of 
Madrid in a region considered one of Spain ’s most beauti- 
ful. The Teatro Campoamor will that afternoon witness 
Crown Prince Felipe de Borbdn, after whom the prize is 
named, present the award to King Hussein before an audi- 
ence of guests including Her Majesty Queen Noon and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince Abdullah and Princess 
Rania. September and October will then have been two 
extraordinary months in Hisp ano-Jordanian appreciation 
as Spain's Council of Ministers only a month ago awarded 
Prince Abdullah the Great Cross of Naval Merit, Spain i 
oldest and highest military decoration. What makes that 
award all the more significant is that Prince Abdullah was 
earlier decorated as well with the Great Cross of Military 
Merit. Being decorated with both, Spaniards will tell you, 
is next to impossible. 


A PIONEER FAMILY: At a reception Tuesday held 
under the patronage of HRH Crown Prince Hassan, the 
Regent, to mark the 50th anniversary of the United Nations, 
the Crown Prince fallowed his address on a personal note 
of pride that caught his wife, HRH Princess Sarvath, some- 
what by surprise. Prince Hassan paid tribute to Princess 
Sarvath 's late father, Mohammad Ikramullah, who, as sec- 
retary to the Indian delegation which took part in the set- 
ting up of the United Nations, attended the founding of the 
League of Nations in San Franciso in 1945. The Crown 
Prince also acknowledged the fact that the Princess' moth- 
er, the Begum, Shaista Ikramullah, u a pioneer of social 
reform, ” participated in the Third Committee with Eleanor 
Roosevelt in formulating the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Prince Hassan concluded by saying, “ It is 
in the spirit of the United Nations that my family partici- 
pates in today’s celebrations. ” 


ROLL UP THOSE SLEEVES: Here temporarily, to 
lend a hand at the embassy, is farmer Swedish Ambassador 
to Jordan Lars Lbnnback who was stationed in Amman 
from 1986 to 1990. Currently serving as “ambassador en 
mission speciale," Mr. Lbnnback met Tuesday with HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan , the Regent, and discussed the many 
transitions and extraordinary developments that have taken 
place in the past five years. The Swedish envoy is in 
Amman in connection with the Middle East and North 
Africa (MENA) economic summit, and also to reach agree- 
ments with Jordanian institutions on enhancing the Euro- 
pean-Muslim ■ dialogue. In that respect. Ambassador 
Lbnnback met with representatives of AL al Bayt Universi- 
ty and agreed that the university would host such dialogues, 
and the Swedish government would be the sponsors. The 
envoy and his wife Birgitta, a teacher, are also hosting an 
informal reception at the Hisham Hotel on Friday evening, 
as he says, "to celebrate our many contacts from our stay 
here. ” At the reception will be Sweden’s newly appointed 
ambassador to Jordan, Agneta Bohman, who arrived in 
Amman last Saturday. Mrs. Bohman. who succeeds Chris- 
tian BauscK has barely had time to unpack, being inun- 
dated with preparations far MENA. Her staff was so pre- 
occupied with MENA that we were unable to find out much 
about her. "We will keep that in mind far next week when life 
in Amman settles down some, not only for Ambassador 


Bohman but far everybody else, it seems. 


CULTURE UPDATE: Inundated with MENA prepa- 
rations was Royal Cultural Centre Director Iyad Qattan, 
who is staying on in his post just long enough to see his 
responsibilities in the major international economic forum 
through to the end. Mr. Qattan, who was first offered a 
position as an advisor to the Minister of Culture by the 
Minister, Samir Habashneh himself, in return for stepping 
down from the RCC post which he has held since 1989. says 
he is going to the Prime Ministry. Initially, observers pre- 
dicted that Mr. Habashneh would put retired army officer 
Suleiman Nseirat in the seat at the RCC. But those same 
observers are now saying that the choice of Mr. Nseirat did 
not sit well with some members of the Cabinet, and that Mr. 
Habashneh may now be looking in-house at Deputy Secre- 
tary General Mahmoud Fadil TaL Mr. TaL a poet in his 
early 50s from Irbid, has been with the ministry for five 
years. His field is A rabic literature. 


SUPPLEMENTS GALORE: Arabic is what colum- 
nist Faked Fanek thinks Jordan ’s daily papers should stick 
to (except of course for the Jordan Times). In his latest blast 
targeued at Arabic language dailies intending to cash in on 
the MENA summit by producing English supplements, 
Fanek said " The Jordanian press will be the laughing stock 
of the world. Instead of presenting our best, we will no 
doubt be turning out our worst . " Not forgetting that Fanek 
is a regular columnist at the Jordan Times, he also said 
" Producing a respectable, daily English language newspa- 
per cannot be achieved overnight. ” He blamed the Ministry 
of Information for not putting an end to what he called 
“ this farce. ” Meanwhile readers may be interested in a 
twist on the English supplement schemes. Al Aswaq daily, 
we learned, has joined farces with an Israeli economic 
daily, the Telegraph, to publish a special publication in 
English to coincide with the MENA conference. 


DOING THE SUB-CONTINENT: Hisham 

Muheissen, Jordan ’s new ambassador to India is last of the 
chief envoys to take up his new assignment abroad in the 
recent end-erf-summer foreign service reshuffle. A career 
diplomat who served in Geneva, then became charge d'af- 
faires in Beirut, and Went on to spend five years as the 
Kingdom’s ambassador to Tripoli. Mr. Muhiessen settled 
Into his post last week in New Delhi. If his tenure there is 
as long as his Libyan posting, he may yet make another 
move, but this time into new and Jordanian government- 
owned premises. 


REAL ESTATE REALITY: A report in a local Ara- 
bic daily said the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ( which has 
just completed renovation of its fifth floor in time for the 
return of Foreign Minister Abdul Karim Kabaritifrom var- 
ious missions abroad ) had allocated 35 million French 
Francs (about JD 5 million) to construct an embassy in 
Paris. But the ministry’s technical advisor, Fawaz Al 
Bashir, explains that plans are actually not that far along. 
According to Mr. Al Bashir, the ministry is working on a 
comprehesive programme to construct and thus own its 
embassies all over the world. At present, some of the coun- 
try’s properties include the embassies in Washington, D.C. 
(which is around the comer from the Israeli embassy and a 
three-minute walk from Kuwait’s embassy), and London, 


and several in the Gulf states. 
Most of the other buildings 
are rented. Mr. Al Bashir, an 
engineer, says the plan is to 
design and construct an 
appropriate building that will 
reflect the cultural and his- 
torical characteristics that 
say this is Jordan. 


HERE , TOO, IS JORDAN: 
When Executive Assistant of 
the Royal Jordanian (RJ) 
Public Relations Department 
Munib Toukan was contacted 
by RJ Hong Kong Office 
Director Duncan Au to pro- 
vide a particularly "sacred” 
mission, Toukan replied “ a la 
rassi” (at your service ). The 
request was to send two bot- 
tles of Holy Water from the 
Jordan River to Hong Kong 
where a young British couple 
were planning to baptise their 
first child. Anne Busfield, the 
mother, knew something of 
this Christian sacrament hav- 
ing been baptised 32 years 
ago herself with Jordan River 
waters brought home by her 
dad, who was in Jordan when 
serving as an officer with the 
British Merchant Navy. 
Toukan got right on it, and 
sent to bottles via RJ as far as 
Bangkok Cooperating in the 
mission Thai International 
picked up the waters and flew 
them on to Hong Kong. Now 
the daughter of Anne and 
Jeremy Busfield will be chris- 
tened in the same way as her 
mOm, with one added senti- 
mentality, her Christian name 
will be Jordan Jane Ellen 
Busfield. The story, and 
blown up photos of Baby Jor- 
dan and folks, made six of 
Hong Kong 's daily papers. 



Jordan Jane Ellen Busfield clutches a bottle of holy water from the Jordan River 
flown in to Hong Kong by Royal Jordanian. Baby Jordan is flanked by her mother 
Anne Busfield and father J enemy (photo by Tbnon Wehrli of The Hong Kong Stan- 
dard) 


FAR FROM THE MADDING MENA CROWD: 

Over at the Bisharat Golf Club, Marcel Hanna and his son 
Paul of Albina and Partner, the agents far Johnnie Walker 
Scotch whiskey, could not seem to care less about econom- 
ic summits, or private and public sector proposals. Out on 
the greens the " spirited ” duo sponsored a golf tournament 
which was won by Adnan TabqchalL who scored 62 in the 
first overall nett. All par for the course when success is 
your game. 


OUT OF THE CLOSET: We could not let you go 
without a little gift from the Jordan Times in celebration of 
its 20 years on the newsstands. Letting you in on a covet- 
ed secret, we will now reveal who "By a Jordan Times Stiff 
Reporter” is. She/he is too proud to put her/his name on 
the article either because the article is weak, has nothing 


new to tell even if the reader might think so. or simply is too 
soft a story to be associated with. If a writer publishes 
more than two articles in one day, she/he may opt far the 
ambiguous by-line. Editors, too, may prefer to go unrecog- 
nised when they actually find the time to write. At other 
papers, by-lines are not so much the order of the day. Our 
sister Al Ra’i, for example, allows few by-lines. Al Aswaq 
uses its own logo in the dateline. Some papers, we would 
like to think we are one of them, have a six-month proba- 
tionary period before they allow aspiring Pulitzer Prize 
winners the thrill of seeing their name in print. So there you 
have it, one big puzzle solved after 20 years. Just don 'i ever 
dare try to ask us who actually is "By a Jordan Times Staff 
Reporter." 


Jennifer Hamameh 


Thursday, Oct. 26, 1995 


Iris - The Happy Professor 
Fi reman Sam 
My Secret Identity 
Mountain Men 
The New Leave It To Beaver 
Gillette World Sport 
White Heat 
Children’s Programme 
Cocotte Minute 
Varieties And Game Show 
Le Journal 
Magazine 
News Headlines 
National Geographic 
The Album Show 
The New Avengers 
i News In English 
! Feature Film 
The Thom Birds 


Friday, Oct 27, 1995 


1:00 Read A Lee Deed A Lee 
1:15 Beethoven 
1:30 The Ronn Lucas Show 
2:00 White Fang 
2:30 Space Rangers 
3:30 Tall Tales & Legends 
430 Bush School 
5:00 Children Programme 
Cocotte Minute 
5:30 Telefilm 
7:00 Le Journal 
7:15 Magazine 
E=M 6 

7:30 News Headlines 
7:35 African Skies 
8:00 Coach 

8:30 Natural Wonders Of Europe 

9:10 Wolf 

10:00 News In English 

10:25 Buccaneers (Social Drama) 

11:30 Feature Film 


JTV CHANNEL TWO WEEKLY PREVIEW 


Saturday, Oct 28, 1995 

Back To The Future 
Harry And The Hendersons 
Blue Heelers 
Only In Hollywood 
I Love Lucy 
Tarzan 

Children’s Programme 
Cocottee Minute 
Documentary 
L’Historie Du Cirque 
Drama Series 
Operation Open I Et 2 
Le Journal 
Magazine 
Faut Pas Rever 
News Headlines 
Major Dad 
First Flights 

The Bold And The Beautiful 
Star Track — The Next Generation 
News In English 
Movie: “Two Kinds Of Love” 

Starring: Pete- Wilier & Lindsay Wagner 
Hie Tin Flute (Mini Series) 

Ep. 5 

My Good Friend 

Sunday, Oct. 29, 1995 

The Flintstones 
Joshua Jones 
Droopy Master Detective 
Family Playhouse 
Pag Wall’s Summar 
I Love Lucy 
Tarzan 

Children’s Programme 
Cocotte Minute 
Serie 

Fruits Et Legumes 
Document 
La Multinational 
Le Journal 
Magazine 


Sports Et Musique 
News Headlines 
Nurses 

Cinema, Cinema 
The Bold And The Beautiful 
Heartbeat 

Futures (Documentary) 
News Id English 
Counter Strike 
Cassidy (Mini Series) Ep.2 
My Two Wives 


Monday, Oct. 30, 1995 


Shelley Duvall’s Bed Time Stories 
Hey Dad! 

Nature World Of Mitsuaki 
I Love Lucy 
Taizan 

Children Programme 
Cocotte Minute 
Serie 

Maria Van damme 
Le Journal 
Magazine 
Nimbus 

News Headlines 
McHales’s Navy 
Inventions 

The Bold And The Beautiful 
Star Tnek 
News In English 
Inspector Morse 
American Chart Show 


Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1995 


Captain Planet 
M.AJ'J.TJ.S 
To Run The Gauntlet 
I Love Lucy 
Tarzan 

Children's Programme 


Cocotte Minute 
5:30 Serie 

Fruits Et Legumes 
6:00 Magazine 
7:00 Le Journal 
7:15 Magazine 
Ushuaia 

7:30 News Headlines 

7:35 You Bet Your Life 

8:00 The Secrets Of Treasure Islands 

8:25 The Bold And The Beautiful 

9:10 True Blue 

10:00 News In English 

10:30 Movie: “Paparazzo” 

Starring: Rick Caulker & Sadie Prince 
1230 A Perfect Hero 


Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1995 


Inspector Gadget 
Ghost Writers 
Tomorrow’s World 
Amazing Stories 
I Love Lucy 
Tarzan 

Children’s Programme 
Cocotte Minute 
Jeux 

Pago Pago 
Le Journal 
Magazine 

Sports Et Musiqul 
News Headlines 
Anything For A Laugh 
Amazing Races 
The Bold And The Beautiful 
Star Trek 
I News In English 
Prism 

Law And Order 
The Silk Road 
l Second Thought 
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Jordan focuses on Aqaba, Dead Sea 
for tourism development projects 


By Francesca Ciriari 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — The offidal list 
of the Jordanian-proposed 
tourism projects to be sub- 
mitted at the Middle East and 
.North Africa (MENA) eco- 
nomic summit opening in 
Amman on Oct. 29 focuses 
on development projects for 
Aqaba and Dead Sea areas. 
Studies on four and five star 
hotel projects in both these 
areas estimated total hard 
and soft development costs at 
approximately JD 30-70 
thousand per hotel room. 

As tourism in Aqaba is 
currently concentrated on the 
north shore of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the Aqaba Region 
Authority (ARA) has pre- 
pared a master plan aiming at 
promoting the south coast 
zone as an appealing touristic 
site, adding a further dimen- 
sion to an already successful 
tourist destination. 

At the MENA economic 
conference, the ARA will 
submit the master plan to 
eventual foreign ana Jorda- 
nian investors, encouraging - 
joint ventures between inter- 
national and Jordanian com- 
panies. The ARA will also 
have direct approval author- 
ity over all projects within the 
south coast development pro- 


ject. , 

The “Aqaba south coast 
tourism development” pro- 
ject, to be implemented over 
the next ten years, consists of 
four main sections. 

— The development of Ras 
A1 Yamaniyya area, with 
eight new five-star hotels, 
three four-star hotels, two 
clusters of chalets and bunga- 
lows, a beach commercial 
area, a camping site for youth 
and complementary commer- 
cial facilities. Contractors to 
build three major hotels in 
this area have already been 
identified by the ARA. 

— Qaboos tourist village, 
which will include approx- 
imately 740 residential tourist 
housing units, a five-star 
hotel, a park, a commercial 
centre and a water park. 
According to Akel Biltaji, 
chairman of the private sec- 
tor committee on tourism at 
the MENA summit, develop- 
ment of water sports facilities 
in Aqaba is one of the main 
goals to achieve for tourism 
development in the port city.. 

— Two eighteen-hole golf 
courses, with a beachside re- 
sort of approximately 250 
rooms and additional re- 
sidential areas. The ARA has 
already identified and is in 
the process of selecting de- 
velopers for the two golf 


courses. 

— An amusement park, 
with Disney-style entertain- 
ment facilities. On Oct. 5. 
ARA President Fayez Kha- 
sawneh signed a multi-million 
agreement with the Amer- 
ican company Magic World 
for the construction of the 
400 dunums entertainment 
park, along with a 256-room 
hotel and 200 chalets. 

The “Aqaba south coast 
tourism development” pro- 

J 'ect is complemented by a 
114 million worth infrastruc- 
ture project that includes 
sub-projects for roads, (con- 
struction of interior roads, 
parking areas, pedestrian and 
cycle paths), water and waste 
water, (interior distribution 
systems, reservoirs and a 
waste water collection sys- 
tem), power, (substations 
and cables), and communica- 
tions, (a modern telephone 
exchange to increase the 
capacity from seven thousand 
to seventeen thousand lines 
and a cellular communica- 
tions station). 

The “Dead Sea tourism 
project” to be submitted by 
the Jordanian government at 
the MENA economic summit 
foreses the construction of 
15,000 hotel rooms and 
18,000 housing units by the 


year 2110. The Dead Sea 
tourism project master plan' 
was adopted by the Jordan 
Valley Authority (JVA) in 
December 1994. The JVA 
fixed the leasing price of land 
in the area at JD 1,000 per 
dunum, and private sector 
plans are expected to start 
construction in 1996. 

Until last year, local wars 
and conflicts have inhibited 
the development of the Dead 
Sea area, unique in terms of 
climatic ana natural re- 
sources and particularly suit- 
able for the successful treat- 
ment of many skin diseases. 
At the moment, tourism faci- 
lities in the Dead Sea region 
are limited to a small public 
rest house and a four-star 
hotel, but a great tourism 
development is forecasted in- 
the new era of peace. 

One of Jordan’s major in- 
dustries, in 1994 tourism 
accounted for ten per cent of 
the Kingdom's gross national 
product, and witnessed a re- 
markable boom after the 
signing of the peace treaty. 
According to official studies, 
tourism figures in the first 
five months of 1995 rose 43 
per cent over the same period 
in 1994. Israelis account for 
’about 12 per cent of the total 
number of tourists. 


Arab Gulf states go to Amman 
with fears of Mideast bank 


ABU DHABI (AFP) — 
Arab Gulf oil producers are 
going to a landmark econo- 
mic summit in Amman next 
week ready to participate in 
projects that could bring 
them technology but hesitant 
to support a proposed de- 
velopment bank. 

Some of the six Gulf Coop- 
eration Council (GCC) states 
have rejected outright the 
U.S.-sponsored idea while 
others have said they saw no 
need for another fond in a 
region rife with financial aid 
institutions. 

“The reasons stated by 
Gulf states for their objection 
are logical but there are other 
reasons as well," a Gulf- 
based Western diplomat told 
AFP. “I believe they fear it 
would benefit Israel more as 
it appears to be the most 
enthusiastic party for the pro-' 
ject and they would have no 
control over the resources of 
such a bank." 

“Another reason is that 
they will be asked to contri- 
bute most of the funds to be 
subscribed by regional states 
at a time when they are suf- 


fering from financial prob- 
lems,” the diplomat said. 

"The GCC foreign minis- 
ters have derided to partici- 
pate actively in the Amman 
summit but there is also a 
decision not to contribute to 
the proposed development 
bank now,” said a GCC offi- 
cial, who declined to be 
named. 

Last month GCC Assistant 
Secretary General Abdullah 
A! Quwaiz of Saudi Arabia 
did not rule out Gulf con- 
tribution once progress is 
achieved in peace negotia- 
tions between Israel and 
Syria and Lebanon. 

“Launching this bank at 
this stage is as if you are 
putting the cart before the 
noise. We should talk about 
such projects after a compre- 
hensive peace settlement is 
attained," he told the press. 

GCC states — Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 
Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) — are 
already the main subscribers 
to the region's eight official 
development funds, which 
have nearly S27 billion in 


assets. 

The funds have provided 
around S40 billion in aid, 
mostly to Arab states, on top 
of more than $60 billion ex- 
tended by regional govern- 
ments in loans and grants 
since 1970. 

“Gulf states have provided 
as much as they could in 
development aid in this re- 
gion, 1 ' Qatari Economy 
Minister Mohammad AI Tha- 
ni told reporters this week 
when asked about the plan- 
ned development bank. 

“It is now difficult to bear 
additional financial burdens. 
Donors from outside the re- 
gion should increase their 
contributions to support 
peace," he said. 

The decline in oil prices 
slashed the GCC’s annual oil 
income to less than half its 
level in early 1980s of more 
than $150 billion. 

Together with growing 
domestic development needs, 
it led to large deficits in their 
budgets and balance of pay- 
ments, and forced them to 
borrow or withdraw from 
overseas reserves. 


Gulf officials said member 
states, which are sending 
large delegations to the Am- 
man summit, were ready to 
contribute to joint ventures 
which could support their ail- 
ing coffers and help them 
acquire technology to lessen 
reliance on volatile oil earn- 
ings. 

Frederick Sicre of the 
Geneva-based World Econo- 
mic Forum said during a Gulf 
tour last month he under- 
stood GCC fears of the de- 
velopment bank. 

“The opposition by Gulf 
states as well as Europe is 
justified by the fan. that they 
have enough institutions con- 
cerned with development." 
he said. 


Jordan is best at paying its dues 


Iraq tops list of debtors to 
cash-strapped Arab League 


CAIRO (AFP) — Iraq tops 
the list of debtors to the Arab 
League owed a total of SI 17 
million in arrears and facing a 
cash crisis which is threaten- 
ing ro close its doors for the 
rest of the year, officials said 
Tuesday. 

Apart from $10.6 million 
outstanding from this year’s 
budget, members are also in 
arrears to the League to the 
pan-Arab organisation for 
1995 and in Sack dues, fol- 
lowed by Libya, with debts of 
S20.S million, Sudan S9.2 
million and Morocco S6.2 
million, according to a report 
by Secretary- Genera] Esmat 
Abdul Meguid sent to 
League foreign ministers. 

Jordan is by far the best at 
paying its annual dues, owing 
only S7.849 from 1986, the 
only year it did not pay up. 

Only Jordan, Egypt, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia have paid 
their entire quotas for 1995, 
the secretariat’s report said. 

Dr. Abdul Meguid told 
journalists he had sent the 
report to ministers Tuesday 
and met with delegates to 


discuss the 22 -member 
League's “dangerous and 
worsening financial crisis.” 

He warned delegates fai- 
lure to pay up threatened "to 
prevent the payment of 
League salaries for the last 
three months of 1995.” 

Only 53 per cent of the 
1995 budget of $27.6 million 
has been paid by member 
nations. Iraq, Djibouti. 
Sudan. Somalia. Lebanon, 
the Comoros and Tunisia had 
not paid any of the annual 
dues for 1995, he added. 

Other nations owe some 
S6.8 million for the year, only 
$3.5 million of which they 
acknowledge to be outstand- 
ing. 

The annual budget is fi- 
nanced by quotas ranging 
from one to 14 per cent of the 
budget fixed for each mem- 
ber according to its gross 
national product. 

Some members owing $81 
million out of the $107 mil- 
lion in arrears have owned up 
to their debts, and “some of 
them have proposed a sche- 


dule so they can pay. Dr. 
Abdul Meguid said. . 

But the United Arab Emi- 
rates. Bahrain, Algeria. 
Oman, Qatar. Kuwait. 
Libya. Morocco and lemcn 
have all disputed a total of 
$26 million which the League 
says they owe. and are to set 
up a commission to examine 
their reservations, he said. 

A League official, who 
asked to remain anonymous, 
has told AFP that the body 
needed $4.5 million to pay 
staff wages for October, 
November and December 
1995. But only $400,000 were 
left in the League’s coffers. 

In August, nine members, 
who in total contribute just 
over half the budget, asked 
for a two per cent reduction 
in their quotas, further aggra- 
vating in the body’s financial 
woes. 

The crisis forced the 
League in 1994 to borrow 
$4.7 million from its em- 
ployees pension fund and 
close a third of its 19 bran- 
ches abroad. 


Egypt to propose $196m 
in projects at Amman 


CAIRO (AFP) — Egypt will 
propose communications 
projects totalling $196 million 
at the upcoming regional eco- 
nomic summit in Amman, 
the official news agency 
MENA reported Tuesday. 

The nine projects aim at 
“achieving a leap" in com- 
munications and information 
exchange in the region, 
MENA said, citing Egypt's 
official working paper for the 
conference which opens Sun- 
day. 

The main project, costing 
$85 million, would “unify the 
mechanisms of information 
systems in the region." in- 
cluding the setting of 
wavelengths and the exten- 
sion of “information net- 
works” to isolated desert 
areas. 

Another project would 


“assimilate the region's com- 
munications network with the 
international network," espe- 
cially in visual communications, 
at a' cost of $20 million, plus 
$4 million from each partici- 
pating country. 

Other projects would set 
up information networks for 
businessmen, scientists, doc- 
tors. academics, environmen- 
talists and workers in the 
tourism industry, MENA 
said. 


Fifty-two countries have 
confirmed their participation 
in the three-day Amman 
summit for the development 
of the Middle East and North 
Africa. Around 1,000 
businessmen and potential in- 
vestors from five continents 
are expected to take part. 

But Syria and Lebanon 
have announced they will 
boycott the summit, as they 
did its predecessor last year 
in Casablanca. Morocco. 


THE Daily Crossword by Norma Steinberg 


ACROSS 

1 Teacher, for 
short 

5 Continental 
prefix 

9 Inoculations 

14 Distinctive 
quality 

15 Cherished 

16 Praise 

17 Government 
agent 

IB Top 40 entries 

19 A hole — 

20 Branch of math 

23 Actor Rip 

24 Initials on a 
destroyer 

25 Easily gulled 

27 Addendum to an 
addendum: 
abbr. 

29 Cheering word 

32 Dint 

33 “... — saw Elba” 

34 Be sullen 

35 Contract 
provision 

38 Film segment 

39 Country road 

40 Russian 
cooperative 

41 Composer 
Rorem 

42 Malt drink 

43 Weeps 

44 Broadcast 

46 Omen 

47 Bench-warmer’s 
plea? 

53 Combine 

54 Field 

55 Blow a hom 

57 Beach toys 

58 Repulsive 
person 

59 Oscar winner 
Thompson 

60 Frozen rain 

61 “My Way- 
composer 

62 Active one 

DOWN 

1 Touch lightly 

2 — roast 

3 Spoken 



0 1995 Tribune Media Services. Inc 
An rights reserved 


Yesterday's puzzle solved: 


4 Obsessed 

5 Stick 

6 Pretend 

7 Classify 

8 Circa 

9 Hits high in the 
air 

10 Searches 
IT Fragrance 

12 Danza or 
Bennett 

13 Comp. pt. 

21 Original 

22 Songs 

25 — urn (insect) 

26 Formed a bow 

27 Likely 

28 Pierre's dad 

29 way 

30 Church sections 

31 Cad 

32 Flowerless plant 

33 Lat. abbr. 

34 Soaked in 
vinegar 

36 Startle 

37 Key — 
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□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

■J 

□ 

a 

e 

□ 

□ 

Q 
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II 

□ 

an 

Q 

□ 

□ 

□i 
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□ 

□ 

c 

QQ 

a 

m 

_0 

an 

□ 


p 

L 1 A 
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43 Noisy insect 

44 Viewpoint 

45 That is 

46 Kind of preview 

47 Close up 

48 Huron’s 
neighbor 


49 I could — horse! 

50 Press 

51 Singer Perry’ 

52 Residence 

53 Army police: 
abbr. 

56 Sailor 


GIA00ER36I4 


CLICK CLICK 
CLICK cwCK 
CLICK CLICK 

CLICK CLICK 
CLICK 
_£UCK 



“To help me bum more calories, 
subscribed to ten extra channels.” 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 

by H*nriAmoMond Vffla* Arglrion 


Unscrambto these four Jumbles, 
cna toner to each square, to form 
four onfinaiy words. 


DRIPA 


nSc 

□ 

□ 


ei W TiflmUrti Smkm. « 


HECAF 


n 

HM 

— n 

LJ 

t L J 

k. yt 


KLEFIC 


DZ 



r > 


NUGM 

P 

IE 



Why are wo 
going this wey? 


It's or...uh... 
faster 



FAS5ENGS55 CAN 
EH5COME THIS TO 
CERTAIN CA0 PRIVBRSJ 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here 


Yesterday's 


••raxDExm 

(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: CARGO MESSY CLAUSE THRASH 
Answer What the accelerated driver training class 
turned into — A 'CRASH' COURSE 


Peanuts 



WE LIVE IN 
DIFFICULT TIMES. 

rzr- 



Andy Cap 


Nice to __ 
A NEW FACE, 
OARUN'— CAN 
I BUY YOU 
ONE? 



TELL ME j f \ | 

■ ABOUT V LET'S N 
.voupssllf; not rush/ 
[things, Bt? 

V 




THE ONLY MYSTERY M 
ABOUT THAT BLOKE IS 
HOW HIS MISSUS EVER 
CAME TO MARRY HIM IN 
THE FIRST PLACEj-4 



Mutfn’Jeff 



HOROSCOPE 

FORECAST FOR THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 26. 1W5 

q v . 7h jrrJSS i? PrCfSOn. ASlfOlQ- 
cer Card' RyhX* A$tofc?ic*f 

ffcundjiwn 

ARIES: (M-trch 21 to April 19) 
Your finest talents emerge in 
early this morning so utilise them 
to your finest advantage, rut m 
economic measures this evening. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
You arc inspired just hw to 
make your home more charming 
and comfortable today, so get 
right at the necessary activities 
which will make «t a reality. 

GEMINI: tMav 21 «* 

This is a itood day for communi- 
cating well with others and gain- 
mg right responses 1 omght VOu 
have to he nwsi caret ul in motion 
while on the highway. 

MOON CHILDREN: l June 22 to 
July 211 You like the fine things 
of life. and today you can pursue 
them at you hearts's content and 
gain them easily so you can fed 
prosperous. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21] By 
combining the old fashion with 
the most modem today . you now 
can gain fine benefits. Then try 
to please your friends. 

VIRGO: ( August 22 to Scptero-. 
ber 22) Elevate your conscious, 
ness to greater things today and 
forget the petty since the hori- 
zons are open to you so that you 
can pursue great endeavours. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to Octo- 
ber 22) Let others Know of your 
ambitions in a most direct and 
sympathetic manner and today 
get them to assist you in gaining 
them. 

SCORPIO: t October 23 to 
November 2t) Be your most 
tactful self when seeking a favour 
from a bigwig on a new project 
today and then you will get it. 
Later business affairs can go 
smoothly. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 
to December 21) Plan how to 
enlarge your mental abilities to- 
dav and 'then get ideas operating 
nicely for you to be very success- 
ful. Make new contacts with big- 
wigs who can be helpful. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) Come to a fine 
agreement with those who are of 
a practical attitude and have ex- 
pertise in their ideas Tor business 
success. Show mure affection for 
your mate. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to 
February 19) Be with conven- 
tional people today and gain 
hacking for your enterprises. A 
civic affair ran bring you added 
prestige towards you being 
noticed by those in authority. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) This a good day to get your 
surroundings beautified and 
made more comfortable for dose 
friends and'foved'ones'To Ieel 
pleasurable. Also make plans to 
expand with fellow associates. 

HOROSCOPE 

FORECAST FOR FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 27, 1995 
ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
Study how to get your finest 
talents working successfully so 
that you can become more 
prosperous. The evening can be 
very fine from the romantic 
standpoint. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Plan how to make conditions at 
home better today for your loved 
ones, and don't be satisfied with 
the same kind of direction you 
seem to be headed. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
By showing appreciation to dose 
friends and loved ones today for 
their backing, you gain even 
more from them towards you 
being successful. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Better self expression 
can gain you more of the fine 
things of life which mean much 
to you in your personal and 
professional life. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) 
Pursue personal goals with con- 
viction since you can easily gain 
at this time. Meet the persons 
you want to have in your life. 
VIRGO: (August 22 to Septem- 
ber 22) Think more idealistically- 
and confer with advisors so that 
you can make the future brighter 
and more liking for both you and 
those dose to you. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to Octo- 
ber 22) This is an ideal time 
today to do something thoughtful 
for your friends and gain their 
added esteem and goodwill 
which can be most helpful in 
your career activities. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to 
November 21) Get right at those 
outside matters ana you can 
make real progress today to- 
wards being quite successful. 
Anything of a credit nature can 
also be handled well. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 
to December 21 ) You have many 
ways of advancing in your chosen 
career field but choose the best 
of such and get busy on them so 
that you will be noticed by those 
in charge. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) Don't get so in- 
volved in details that you lose out 
on the big issues of your interests 
on an important project. Confer 
with experts in business who will 
have good ideas. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to 
February 19) Listening carefully 
to suggestions of successful per- 
sons today can bring you 
advancement in your career acti- 
vities Make this a social and 
happy evening with loved ones. 
PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Have talks with allies and 
plan the future belter and be 
more efficient at your career 
activities. Avoid one who may be 
frying to trick you. 

Birthstone of October: Opal 

— Tourmaline 
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Fortune sees Singapore as best business city 

SINGAPORE (AFP) — the results of the survey, Mr. factors influencing its number Arthur Andersen in Atlanta, “Of anv dtv c 
Singapore toppled Hone Kraar said. one rankinc. woe mmtwi !K CSvmir “Ac nlnhal Tnb. 


SINGAPORE (AFP) — 
Singapore toppled Hong 
Kong as the world's best city 
for doing business, in the 
annual list released here by 
Fortune magazine. 

This city-state of three mil- 
lion people ranked number 
six in 1994, climbed five 
places, while the British col- 
ony, which reverts to Chinese 
rule in 1997, slipped as many 
rungs in the latest rankings. 

Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Tokyo were the three Asian 
cities to figure in the list of 
10 . 

“In the world of business, 
there are do permanent win- 
ners and no permanent los- 
ers,’' Louis Kraar, member 
of the Fortune board of edi- 
tors, told a press conference. 

“One can be up one year 
and down the next year,” 
said Mr. Kraar, who served 
as the Hong Kong-based 
Asian editor or Fortune from 
1983 to late 1988. 

Fortune had in a recent 
cover stoiy warned that Hong 
Kong was in danger of be- 
coming a global business 
backwater when it becomes a 
special Chinese economic re- 
gion in 1997. 

But that was an editorial 
forecast — “our call” — 
which had nothing to do with 


the results of the survey, Mr. 
Kraar said. 

Ho Meng *Kit, deputy 
secretary in the ministry of 
trade and industry here, said 
Singapore's achievement was 
significant “in an environ- 
ment of increasing global 
competition for investments 
and market.” 

Singapore would ensure 
that it remains a top business 
location linking international 
businesses with booming 
Asia-Pacific markets, he said. 

Singapore was followed by 
the San Fransisco Bay Area, 
London, New York, Frank- 
furt, Hong Kong, Atlanta, 
Toronto, Paris and Tokyo as 
the world’s best places for 
business. Miami made way 
for Tokyo. 

Fortune teamed up with 
business location, operation- 
al and industry consultants 
from Arthur Andersen to 
survey executives and econo- 
mic development bodies from 
major cities. 

Statistics from 60 cities, 
including unemployment 
rates, office rents and wages 
were analysed for the rank- 
ings. 

Fortune cited tax breaks 
offered by Singapore and its 
reputation for “squeaky- 
clean business dealings” as 
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Palestinian businessmen 
will attend summit 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(AFP) — Palestinian 
businessmen Tuesday lifted a 
threat to boycott a Middle 
East economic summit in Jor- 
dan. 

“The Palestinian Business- 
men's Association has de- 
cided to give those business- 
men wishing to take part in 
the Amman conference a free 
choice,” said Chairman Ibra- 
him Abdul Hadi. 

“This decision was taken 
after long consultations, but 
no pressure was put on us,” 
he added. 

The businessmen had 
threatened to boycott the 
conference which opens Sun- 
day in Amman because of 
Israeli restrictions on trade. 

On Monday a delegation 
met with Israeli Economy 
Minister Yossi Beilin to ex- 
plain the difficulties they 
were having. 

“Mr. Beilin considered onr 
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complaints but did not make 
any promises,” Mr. Abdul 
Hadi said after the meeting. 

Israel has imposed restric- 
tions on Palestinians and 
goods entering its territory 
for the past two years. 

It periodically seals off its 
borders with the Gaza Strip 
and West Bank completely, 
fearing attacks by Palestinian 
opponents of the peace pro- 
cess, and lifted the latest clo- 
sure a week ago. 

Around 1,000 businessmen 
and potential investors from 
five continents, as well as 
political leaders, are to take 
part in the Amman summit 
for the development of the 
Middle East and North Afri- 
ca. 

Yasser Arafat's Palestinian 
self-rule authority will be rep- 
resented after initially thre- 
atening to boycott the three- 
day summit. 
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LONDON EXCHANGE RATES 

LONDON (R) — Following are the buying and selling 
rates for leading world currencies and gold against the 
dollar at midsession on the London foreign exchange and 
bullion markets Wednesday. 


One U.S. dollar 1.3678/88 
1.3928/38 
1.5606/16 
1.1344/54 
28.64/68 
4.8944/94 
1614.9/6.4 
101.20/30 
6.6010/10 
6.1640/90 
5.4101/01 
1.4180/90 
0.7498/03 
7.7320/30 

One sterling $1.5796/06 
One ounce of gold $382.75/383.25 


Canadian dollar 
Deutscbemarks 
Dutch guilders 
Swiss francs 
Belgian francs 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yen 
Swedish crowns 
Norwegian crowns 
Danish crowns 
Singapore dollars 
Australian dollars 
Hong Kong dollars 


factors influencing its number 
one ranking. 

“Singapore seems as if it 
were conceived entirely for 
business. Yet mis city-state is 
determined to offer an 
affordable, worry-free tropic- 
al lifestyle, especially when 
compared with its meat rivals 
Hong Kong and Tokyo,” it 
said. 

Kenneth Kohl, a business 
location consultant for 


Arthur Andersen in Atlanta, 
was quoted as saying: “As 
Hong Kong increasingly 
turns inward and looks to 
China, Singapore will be- 
come the outward centre of 
the Asian market.” 

But whether or not its free- 
wheeling economic suffers 
under Chinese rule, Hong 
Kong would still be the hub 
for dealing with China, For- 
tune said. ■ 


“Of any city of this year’s 
global list, Tokyo frees the 
greatest challenges in main- 
taining a stake in the future 
workplace,” Fortune said. 

“Astronomical living costs 
and a lingering recession are 
driving companies, away," it 
warned. “Direct investment 
is costing foreign companies 
huge sums because of the 
yen ’s strength against the dol- 
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INDEX NUMBER: 101.35 
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Rich complain of being 
excluded from subsidy list 

☆☆THE MINISTRY of Supply is request- 
ing all those earning more than JD 500 a 
month not to object their exclusion from 
the list of beneficiaries to subsidy coupons. 
The request was made upon noticing very 
rich ana well known persons complaining 
over their exclusion at various coupon 
distribution centres. Urging the rich to 
give the needy the chance to obtain 
coupons, tiie ministry emphasised that it 
will not disregard rightful objection from 
people who deserve obtaining coupons but 
whose names were mistakenly ommitted 
from the records. The ministry have ex- 
cluded nearly 200,000 families from 
obtaining subsidy coupons for 1996 on the 
grounds that their monthly income ex- 
ceeds JD 500. 

Most mistakes have resulted from simi- 
larity of names; 15 per cent of Jordanians 
have not obtained a national number from 
the civil registration Department. The 
Minishy of Supply contacted all govern- 
ment institutions and private sector estab- 
lishments to collect lists of names and 
salaries of those who should not be given 
subsidy coupons. Other emreprenewrs 
and professionals such as doctors, en- 
gineers, jewelers, contractors and 
wholesalers were excluded on the basis 
that their earnings are high in gener- 
al. Under separate headlines, the In- 
come Tax Department and the Depart- 
ment of Statistics have given assurances 
that they did not proride any information 
to the Ministry of Supply as their records 
were confidential (A1 Ra’i). 

Palestine 

Telec ommuni cations 
Company four times 
oversubscribed 

☆☆ACCORDING to an official source at 
the Palestine Development and Invest- 
ment Company in Amman, the share 
flotation of the Palestinian Telecom- 
munications Company was four-fold over- 
subscribed by the public in Palestine. The 
flotation was for 25 per cent of the JD 35 
million capital (At Dustour). 

RSS to prepare four studies 

☆☆THE ROYAL Scientific Society (RSS) 
has recently signed four agreements with 


Germany’s Fredrick Ebert, which will 
finance tour economic studies to be pre- 
pared by the RSS. The first study related 
to specialised free zones aims at evaluating 
all types of free zones in the world and 
recommending the best system for Jordan 
and the region. This study should be 
completed in eight months. The second 
study, expected for completion in six 
months, is related to developing and en- 
couraging private foreign and local capital. 
It aims at providing information about 
international financial sources and the 
possibility of developing it through study- 
ing the positive ana negative aspects of 
financing and managing projects. The 
third study, entitled “the competitive 
capability for Jordanian products and the 
means to develeop it,” aims at specifying 
and developing means to reduce produc- 
tion costs and improving the quality of 
products. This study is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 12 months. The fourth study is 
entitled: Jordan’s tourism sector — facts 
and aspirations. It aims at providing in- 
formation about the Kingdom's tourism 
sector and the means to developing and 
activating it in the national economy. 

Number of tourists surge 

☆☆ STATISTICS FROM Minisny of 
Tourism shows that a total of 736,879 
visitors during the first eight months of his 
year. Of the total, 72311 were Israeli 
tourists. The number is a 28.63 per cent 
increase over the number in 1994 when the 
total number of visitors was 572,864. The 
number of American tourists stood at 

71.273 for the first eight months of this 
year compared to 47,732 for the whole of 
1994. From Europe the number was 

177.273 tourists (118,557 in 1994). The 
ministry expects the total number of tour- 
ists to top one million by the end of this 
year (AI Aswaq). 

New chief for major drug 
company 

☆☆ISAM SAKET will replace Maan Shu- 
kair as general manager of the Arab 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Saket, a member of the board of 
■directors, was deputy general manager for 
planning and organising by an authorisa- 
tion from the board to reorganise and 
modernise the company (Al Dustour). 
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BRITISH SOCCER ROUNDUP 


Blackburn edges Watford in League Cup match 


LONDON (Agencies) — 
Premier league champions 
Blackburn rallied to a 2-1 
victory at first-division Wat- 
ford Tuesday in a third-round 
League Cup match, saved on 
a strike in the 80th minute by 
Mike Newell. 

English international Alan 
Shearer tied the game for 
Blackburn in the 58th minute 
— his 14th goal of the season 
and fifth in cup play. Watford 
threatened an upset over 
struggling Blackburn when 
Kevin Phillips' scored in the 
43rd minute to take a 1-0 
lead. 

Premier league side Arsen- 
al had an easier time at first- 
division Barnsley, winning 3- 
0 on goals by Steve Bould 
(38th), Dutch international 
Dennis Bergkamp (42nd) and 
Martin Keown (76th). 

Barnsley outplayed Arsen- 
al in the first 25 minutes on its 
soggy, home field but was 
unable to provide the 
finishing touches against 
Arsenal, the third-place team 
in the premier league. 

Two of the' other three cup 
games played Tuesday ended 
in ties. A third match was 
rained out after 28 minutes. 
All three will be replayed in 
the one-loss-and-out format. 

Bolton, the other premier 
league team playing Tuesday, 


i for a 0-0 draw at home 
againset first-division Leices- 
ter. 

At Birmingham Gty, the 
;home side and Tranmere 
played a 1-1 draw. Tran- 
mere ’s John McGrea] scored 


an own-goal in the 2nd mi- 
nute to put $irmingham City 
up 1-0, but Ian Moore tied 
the match for Tranmere in 
the 75th minute. 

In the other cup game, a 
match at first-division read- 
ing was called off because of 
heavy rain after 28 minutes 
with third-division Bury lead- 
ing 2-0 on goals by PhQi Stant 
and Tony Rigby. The game 
will be replayed and the goals 
will be nullified. 

In the semifinals of cup 
play in Scotland, Aberdeen 
took a step closer to landing 
their first trophy in five years 
after two goals by Billy 
Dodds sunk mighty Rangers 
in a fiercely-contested semi- 
final dash at Hampden Park 
on Tuesday. 

Dodds scored two second 
half goals in a 2-1 victory to 
send Aberdeen into a Nov. 
26 final collision with either 
Dundee or Airdrie, who play 
on Wednesday. 

The Dons bad to endure a 
nervous last five minutes af- 
ter Oleg Salenko pulled a 
goal back, but they bung on 
and Roy Aitken’s side will 
now be hot favourites for the 
trophy, with their opposition 
coining from the first divi- 
sion. 

Reaching the final repre- 
sents a remarkable reversal 
of fortune for the Pittodrie 
dub after last season's Scot- 
tish Cup defeat against 
Stenhousemuir and a narrow 
escape from relegation via a 
play-off. 

This was only Aberdeen's 


second win in Glasgow over 
Rangers this decade as they 
target their first silverware 
since the 1990 Scottish Cup 
triumph. 

It was a miserable night for 
Rangers, who started the 
match with the influential 
Richard Gough and six other 
Rangers first-teamers ruled 
out through injury. 

There was also trouble for 
maverick England midfielder 
Paul Gascoigne, who was 
booked for dangerous use of 
the elbows during an intense 
but largely forgettable first- 
half. 

Six minutes after the 
break, however, Aberdeen 
brought the game to life by 
breaking the deadlock 
through Dodds. 

Salenko lost possession in- 
side the Aberdeen half and 
Jess went on a surging, 60- 
yard run, which had Rangers 
on the retreat. 

He slipped the ball into 
Dodds, who got a lucky 
break off a Rangers defender 
and then coolly squeezed it 
past keeper Andy Goram. 

But it looked a lost cause 
for the champions — who 
have not won a domestic cup 
in Scotland for two years — 
when Dodds scored his 
second after 69 minutes. 

This time the diminutive 
striker had acres of space on 
the far post to bead a Glass 
cross beyond Goram. 

Russian striker Salenko 
pulled one back for Rangers 
after 85 minutes with an 
led shot but Aberdeen 
on. 



Barnsley’s Nicky Eaden (top) goes over 
the top of Arsenal’s Glen Helder, during 


the two teams third round league np tie 
(Reuters photo) 


Top racers called to sell cycling to China 


HONG KONG (AFP) — 
Weary after a long season, 
top international riders led by 
former world champion 
Gianni Bugno are being cal- 
led on to make one last effort 
in the inaugural Tour of Chi- 
na starting on Thursday. 

The seven-stage race, pre- 
ceded by a prologue time trial 
in Hong Kong, is the first 
attempt to promote cycling as 


a major sport in China and 
the communist authorities 
have given a lot of help. 

The organisers have put up 
$200,000 in prize money — 
the fifth biggest purse on the 
international calendar — to 
tempt the likes of Bugno and 
fellow Italians Daniele Nar- 
dello and Davide Cassani, 
Viatcheslav Ekimov, and top 
Uzbek sprinter Djamolidin 


Abdoujaparov. 

Ekimov skid the new event 
would have to prove itself. 
“It is near the end of the 
season and we have to see 
how it is organised, how good 
is the race, the weather and 
everything," the Russian told 
the Hong Kong Standard. 

He emphasised how with 
130 races on the calendar 
most riders had had a tough 
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year. “It is not a good time in 
the season." he commented. 

Nardetlo flew straight from 
finishing second in the Tour 
of Lombardy last Saturday in 
his native Italy. Ekimov and 
his Novell teammates came 
from a three-day race in Bel- 
gium. 

But the organisers, who 
also put on the Tour DuPont 
in the United States, are de- 
termined to establish the 
Tour of China as a top event. 

Technical director Jim Bir- 
rell. a Tour DuPont veteran, 
and the Chinese Cycling 
Association have spent six 
months checking the route of 
the races, going from Hong 
Kong through Shenzhen. 
Guangzhou and Shanghai 
and finishing in Beijing on 
November 5. 

The authorities are provid- 
ing 2.000 police each day to 
ensure the roads are clear 
and make sure no curious 
local strays on the route. 
Another army of volunteers 
has been recruited to prepare 
the stan and finish each day. 

The blackers had sought a 
tie up with the Tour de 
France organisers to link the 
Chinese races with the tours 
in France. Italy. Spain and 
United States in a world cir- 
cuit. 

But the people behind the 
world’s top cycling race de- 
cided to link up with rival 
race in China, though it has 
suffered a setback. 


NABIL & HISHAM THEATRE 

presents 

the satirical comedy show 

Peace Oh Peace 

IN ENGLISH 

Every Saturday, starting October 7, 1995 


«« 


»» 



at the Nab 11 & Hisham Theatre 
1st Circle, Rainbow Street, Jabal Amman. 

at 8:30 p.m. 

For reservations call 625155 or 640155 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Independent first floor apartment with garden and 
independent garage, consisting of 2 bedrooms, . 
spacious kitchen guest room, sitting & dining room, 
maid’s room, glassed-in veranda, independent central 
heating with telephone. Very good furniture. 
Please call: 665711, 664256 



SELECT HOTEL 


A traditional hotel with modern facilities Ideated 
in a charming residential area, on one of 
Amman’s hills, Jabal Webdeh, 52 Baoniya 
Street, near the Abdali Bus Station, linking all 
parts of Jordan, yet only 15 minutes walking 
from the City Centre. 

All rooms (26) with private bath, telephone, 
central heating & air cooling. 

Restaurant * Par * Summer Terrace 
Private Car Parking 

Baoniya Street, Jabal Webdeh 
Tel: 637101, Fax: 637102 


Panathinaikos 
seek to maintain 
unbeaten record 


AALBORG. Denmark (R) 
— Panathinaikos will take a 
major step towards securing a 
place in the quarter-finals of 
this season's European Cup if 
they beat Aalborg in their 
Champions League Group A 
match on Wednesday. 

The sides meet in a match 
that replaces the original 
Group A fixture between 
Dynamo Kiev and Panathi- 
naikos last month which en- 
ded in a 1-0 win for Kiev. 

That mtch was expunged 
from the records after Kiev 
were disqualified from the 
competition by UEFA for 
allegedly nying to bribe the 
Spanish’ referee m charge of 
the game. 

Aalborg, who lost to Kiev 
in the preliminary round 
were readmitted to the com- 
petition, and have lost their 
opening two matches in the 


group to Porto and Nantes. 

In contrast Panathinaikos 
have beaten both Porto and 
Nantes to emerge as the sur- 
prise Group A leaders and 
will make it three wins out of 
three if they win in Aalborg. 

Panathinaikos currently 
lead the group with six points 
from four matches, followed 
by Porto, (4 from .3), Nantes 
(4 from 3) and Aalborg (0 
from 2). 

The Greek champions flew 
to Denmark without sus- 
pended midfielder Alexis 
AJexoudis while injured de- 
fender Thanasis Kolitsidakis 
travelled but is unlikely to 
play. 

The Panathinaikos coach, 
Juan Ramon Rocha of 
Argentina, said his team had 
nothing to fear but fatigue. 

“We are constantly on the 
road," be said. 


FOR RENT - : 

Furnished 2nd floor apartment of 3 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, living, dining, salon, kitchen and 
balcony, independent central heating and own 
telephone. 

Location: Jabal Amman, 3rd Circle, 34 Abu 
Tammam Street (near Akilah Hospital). 

Tel: 644965, 644809 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 

* Three bedrooms, brand new, spacious 335 
sq.m., centrally air conditioned, with telephone. 

* Two bedroom, neat, quiet area. 

Location: Umm Essummaq. 

Call owner: 829861 a.m. 828099 p.m. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Ground floor: Consists of 3 bedrooms including 
master, living, dining & lounge, fully-equipped 
kitchen, garage, separate central heating, 
telephone. Location: West Shmeisani (near 
UNESCO). 

For more details please contact 690042 


Amman Services and Trading Company 
for job seekers and employers 

it serves as channels of communication and links connecting 
employers . It can provide you with the most efficient and skilled 
workers in accordance with your needs of specialisaljons and the 
qualifications you require. In addition we can find all kinds of 
positions for job seekers or better occupations 

For more information cafl Tel 820260 after the signal press 17 
Sweifieh- Al Qacfi Commercial Complex , 
above Ulac Restaurant office number 8 


Paris and Metz face 
heavyweight duel 


PARIS (AFP) 
league leaders 


— French 

Meu face 

Pans Sain: Germain the 1994 
champions in the pick of the 
latest round of French 
League matches on Thursday 
and Friday. 

Metz have surprised the 
pundits this season while 
Paris started brilliantly but 
had a slightly patchy few 
weeks. Losing their two lead- 
ing scorers Panamanian Dely 
Valdes and Brazilian Rai was 
excuse enough. 

However, Paris could 
move to within a point of the 
leaders should they defeat 
them in Metz on Thursday. 
Judged on last weekend's 
matches Paris look as if they 
have regained their momen- 
tum. 

While Metz struggled to a 
scoreless draw with lowly Lil- 
le Paris, fresh from their 1-4) 
victory over Glasgow Celtic 


in the Cup Winners Cup, 
with a convincing M defeat 
of fellow championship rivals 

Auxerre. . . _ 

Importantly for Luis Fer- 
nandez. the Spanish bom 
coach, Rai looked back to 
full fitness and scored a de- 
lightful goal- his seventh of 
the season. He and French 
international Youn Dior* 
kaeff will need to take their 
chances against a mean Metz 
defence who have conceded 
only five goals in the league 
this season. 

Metz’s forward line has 
performed well with summer 
signings Jocelyn Blanchard 
and Brazilian Isaias contri- 
buting five goals. These 
added to the seven scored by 
the burgeoning talents of 
Robert Pircs and recent 
French squad recruit Cyrille 
Pouget make Paris’ task no 
formality. 


GOREN BRIDGE 


WITH OMAR SHARIF 
A TAMMH HfftSCH 

OW'>«NiMiSmnix 


SWITCHING MASTERS 


Both vulnerable. North deals. 

NORTH 
4.K10B 
OAJ5 
OKQS 
*9742 


WEST 
*73 
0874 
0 9 7 32 
*AK J 10 


EAST 

*842 

9Q932 

084 

*<2963 


SOUTH 
*AQ J88 
OK 108 
OAJ105 
*8 

The bidding: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1* Pm 1* Pm 

1 NT Pm SO Pm 

4* Pm 4 NT Pm 

BO Pm ■* Pm 

Pmu Pm 

Opening lead: King of* 

TV sports replays reveal that you 
get s completely different yeiep e c - 
tive of a play if mo ha another 
angle. The same thing applies at 
the bridge table. 

North -South bfd well to an excel- 
lent email dan In epadee. Hie key 
bid waa North's jump to four spades 
to shear filling cards in both of part- 


ner's suite, aa well aa three -card 
trump support. 

West led the king of clubs and 
continued the suit tor declarer to 
ruJE Viewed from the South hand, 
the seems to depend on guase- 
ing the location of the queen of 
hearts. But before comnitUDc to 
the play, declarer elected to look at 
things from North's vantage point. 
If trumps ware 3*2. the normal 
break, the North hand »• 
because a heart can be discarded on 
the fourth diamond. The technique 
adopted hy South ia known as a 
'dummy reversal, * and the key te 
having matter trumps in the 
exposed hand. . . 

Declarer tested trumps by cash- 
ing the ace and king, then, mflfed 
another club with the jack of 
trump*. A diamond to the king pro- 
vided the entry to ruff the but dub 

and a heart to the aee permitted the 
table's ten of spades to be used to 
extract Lha last trump. South's 
three good diamonds and king of 

hearts the 1 m three tricks. 

Note that, had trumps been 4-1. 
declarer would not have been able 
to pursue this line. Infeed, declar- 
er would have drawn trumps and 
then rely on guessing which weyto 
the heart finesse for the fal£H- 
ing trick. 
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INVITATION FOR BIDS 

Wastewater collection and treatment 
systems in Greater Irbid Area sewerage 
system. Contract 1 
Contract No. 175/95 Central 

1- The Water Authority of the Ministry of Water and 
Irrigation, through the Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing / Government Tenders Directorate, invites 
German contractors who have implemented several 
sewer network systems of similar size In the last 10 
years, and Jordanian contractors who have been p re- 
qualified by the Ministry of Public Works and Housing 

, as a First Grade in Water and Sewerage to submit their 
offers for the supply, delivery and construction of 
Wastewater Collection System in the Greater Irbid 
Area. Contractors without the required experience shall 
be considered rejected. German contractors are 
strongly encouraged to joint venture or associate with 
the above grade local contractors. 

2- The project is partially financed by the Kreditanstalt 
fur Wiederaubau (KFW). The project consists of the 
construction of sewer pipes with diameters varying 
from 200 mm to 900 mm, of a total length of about 36 
km. 

3- Tender documents are available and may be 
examined and purchased from the Government 
Tenders Directorate at .the Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing in Amman P.O.Box 1220, Tel (+)962 6 606 
757, Fax (+)962 6 606 751 . 

4- The non-refundable fee for each set of tender 
documents will be JD 500. 

5- The latest date for the purchase of tender 
documents by the eligible bidders is November 16, 
1995. 

6- A pre-bid conference will be held at the Water 
Authority's main office in Amman at 900 hours, Jordan 
local time on Saturday, November 18, 1995. 

7- Bids are due not later than 1200 hours, Jordan local 
time, on Tuesday, December 12. 1995 at the office of 
the Government Tenders Directorate. 

8- Bids will be publicly opened at 1400 hours, Jordan 
local time, on Tuesday, December 12, 1995, in the 
office of the Government Tenders Directorate. 

Eng. Naser El-Madadha 
Director General 



CINEMA TEL 634144 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINEMA TEL8SS538 

PLAZA 

CINEMA TEL: 677420 

CONCORD 

AMMOUN THEATRE 

TEL: 618274 - 618275 

— i 

Nabil & Hisham’s Theatre 
TEL: 625155 


Jean Reno, 
Natalie Portman 
& Gary Oldman... in 

Leon 

“The Professional” 

Shows: 12:30, 3:30, 6:15, 8:30, 10:30 

Nabila Obeid & Yousef ShaTsan 
...in 

Huria & His Excellency the 
Minister . 

(Arabic) 

Shows: 12:30, 3:30, 6:30, 8:30, 10:30 

Weekend At derniee 
Part II 

Shows : 1230, 330. 530, 630, 830, 1030 

CONCORD “1” 

On Deadly Ground 

Shows: 12:30, 3:30, 6, 8:15, 10:30 

CONCORD “2" 

Adel Imam & Yusra 

Birds of the Darkness 
(Arabic) 

Shows: 3:30, 6, 8:15, 10:15 

MUSA HUAZIN 
“ Sumaa” 
in 

Hr Citizen 

daily at 8:30 p.m. 
Written & directed by 
Mohammad Shawaqfeh 

Presents 

“Peace Oh Peace” 

in English every Saturday 

Show starts at 8:30 p.m. 
For reservation call 625155 
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B T u rr; apie M cRae takes the lead in Catalonian rally 


DOUAI, France (AFP) ^ 
Jean-Piene Bernes, Olympi- 
que Marseille’s former gener- 
al manager, confirmed here 
on Wednesday that Bernard 
Tapie his former boss had 
paid referees in European 
Cup matches and bought 
other French League match- 
es. 

Bernes was testifying on 
the second day of Tapie. a 
former Socialist housing 
minister, appeal against his 
two year jau sentence (one 
year suspended) handed 
down on May 15 for fixing a 
league match with Valencien- 
nes. 

Tapie admitted on Tuesday 
that he had met with the then 
Valenciennes coach but that 
it had nothing to do with 
fixing the match. 

Bemes said that Olympi- 
que Marseille had bought 
‘‘five or six league matches a 
season and several referees in 
their European Cup cam- 
paigns.” 

Bemes claimed in July the 
club had spent five million to 
six million francs (about £1 
million) a year bribing play- 
ers and referees for both 
French league and European 


Cup matches. . 

Tapie’s former confidant 
also confirmed that ex- 
Nantes coach. Miroslav 
Blazevic, received money 
from Marseille. The money 
was to be paid to the Nantes 
players as an incentive for 
beating championship rivals 
Bordeaux in 1990. 

Bemes testified: “We paid 
Blazevic 420,000 French 
francs (around £80,000) into 
a Swiss bank account via rwo 
false invoices.” 

He is the 14th man to have 
been detained by examining 
magistrate Pierre Philipon, 
who has been investigating 
the alleged use of slush funds 
by Marseille. 

Fraud squad investigators 
believe 110 million francs 
(£22 million) was syphoned 
off from 1986 to 1993, either 
to buy matches or referees or 
for personal gain. 

Former club president Ber- 
nard Tapie is accused of set- 
ting up a network of front 
panics which were paid 
for fictitious services, or used 
for diverting television 
broadcasting rights, advertis- 
ing revenue and transfer 
monev. 


LLORET DE MAR, Spain 
(AFP) — Scotland’s Colin 
McRae took the lead in the 
Catalonian rally on Wednes- 
day with just two special 
stages remaining. 

McRae, winner of last 
year’s RAC rally, started the 
day in second place behind 
stablemate Spaniard Carlos 
Sainz. 

Sainz, under orders to 
maintain the team 1-2 to gain 
vital points in the construc- 
tors title race, said: “I was 
not prepared to take any risks 
on the slippery surface.” 

McRae, lying second over- 
all in the world title race, won 
the 18th and 19th special 
stages and finished second in 
the 20th. 

He bolds a four second 
lead over Sainz and 38 
seconds over Frenchman 
Didier Auriol. 

- World pacesetter Finland’s 
Juha Kankkunen crashed out 
on Tuesday after coming to 
grief on the 16th special 
stage. 

Kankkunen spun his 
Toyota off the road at the 
seven kilometre mark of the 
stage, while holding a hand- 
some lead in the penultimate 
rally of this ■ year’s cham- 
pionship. 


The car crashed 15 metres 
off the road, ending up 
against a tree, upside down 
with the windscreen and bon- 
net missing. 

With the aid of spectators, 
the crew were eventually able 
to get the car back onto the 
road and continue, but too 
much time had' been lost. 

The Finn was eventually 
able to rejoin the rally, but he 
decided to abandon before 
the start of the 17th stage 
having lost 35 minutes on his 
main rivals and slumped from 
first to 18th position. 

Carlos Sainz of Spain took 
the overall lead after Kank- 
kunen’s mishap, five seconds 
up on his Subaru teammate, 
Britain’s Colin McRae, and 
51 seconds up on reigning 
world champion Didier Au- 
riol of France, the leading 
Toyota driver. 

Subaru team-owner David 
Richards promptly issued 
orders to his two drivers to 
maintain their positions, 
meaning that barring acci- 
dents they will remain the 
one-two until the finish. 

That will leave them tied 
on 70 points for the final 
World Championship round 
in Britain next month. 
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Four-tunes world champion Juha Kankkunen of 
Finland gestures during a break of the second stage of 
the Catalonia Rally. Kankimnen was leading the 


World Championship until he abandoned the rally 
after his Toyota broke down (Reuters photo) 


ESSEN, Germany (AFP) — 
Stefan Edberg took another 
step towards rejuvenating his 
sparkling tennis career Toes-, 
day, playing — and winning 

— his 1,000th match to join 
an elite group of players 
while reaching the second 
round of the $2.09 million 
Eurocard Open. 

Edberg, the 29-year-old 
former world No. 1 and six- 
time Grand Slam holder, 
beat another player fresh in 
from an event in Asia, Renzo 
Furlan of Italy. 

The Swede advanced 5-3, 
6-1, showing no sign of fati- 
gue from his 13-hour flight to 
Europe .from Hong Kong 
where be arrived Monday. 

The victory, his 758th, put 
Edberg into a select quartet 
who have amassed 1,000 pro- 
fessional matches in tneir 
careers.^. • .... . 

Only Ivan Lendl (i,310 
matches, 1,072 won, 238 lost) 
Jimmy Connors (954-226), 
and John McEnroe (849-184) 

— all-Americans — have 
played more than he has. 

“It’s an achievement, a 
milestone in my career,” said 
Edberg, a winner again on 
Sunday in the final over Ita- 
lian Andrea Gaudenzi. 

“Playing 1 ,000 matches 
means doing well year after 
year. It’s about consistency. 
You have to play 70-80-90 
matches every year for a de- 
cade. Not many guys have 
done it. I'm proud that I’ve 
gone as far as this. And I still 
have more matches to play.” 

The victory in Hong Kong 
could not have come at a 
better time for Edbeig has 
taken only one other title in 
1995. 

"This year has been the 
worst year since I began play- 
ing tennis.” He admitted. 
"But after the Stockholm 
Open (starting November 6), 
111 have seen weeks off at the 
end of the yean 


Edberg joins tennis 
elite with 1,000th match 
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Argentine Marcdo Dominguez (left) and Russian Sergei 
Kobozev in action during their World Boxing Council 


erniseweight title match at the LevaUois-Perret Marcel 
Cerdan stadium in a Paris suburb (Reuters photo) 


Argentinian keeps WBC title for the moment 


PARIS (AFP) — Argenti- 
nian Marcelo Dominguez just 
hung on to his interim World 
Boxing Council (WBC) light- 
heavyweight title here Tues- 
day when he beat Russia's 
Sergei Kobozev on a split 


decision in a thrilling fight. 

The unbeaten Russian, 
who trains in the United 
States, was knocked down by 
Dominguez' powerful right in 
the third and fourth rounds 
and despite considerable skill 


never fully succeeded in mak- 
ing up the points lost. 

The first half of the bout 
was fought at a terrific pace 
before slowing slightly later, 
but both boxers were totally 


exhausted at the end. 

Dominguez will now fight 
champion Anaclet Wamba of 
France, who was allowed to 
keep his title during a tem- 
porary absence from the ring 
through injury. 


Sweden’s fannk player Stefan Edberg wipes Furian from Italy at the Eurocard Open tennis 
away sweat during his match against Renzo tournament (Renter photo) 


. "It’s the first time since 
1982. Hopefully I can go back 
and quietly train and get 
ready for 1996. I can still 
have a good year.” 

The Swede said that while' 
he doesn’t make muqh of the 


significance of 1,000 matches 
at the moment, Tm sure 
that it will mean more in 20 
years.” 

“It’s like the trophy case. 
Now you hardly ever look 
into it. But in the future. I'm 


sure that they'll all mean 
more to me.” 

Edberg said that his 
motivation in the game is still 
high. “It also depends on 
what results you still want to 
achieve,” he said. 


Jordan Times 
Tel. 699634 
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We welcome all 

DELEGATES TO THE 
MENA SUMMIT AND 
ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS 
TRAVEL NEEDS 




Please call us at 641959 prom 8:00 a.m. until 6:00 p.m. 
AND AT 079-38828 FROM 6:00 P.M. ONWARDS. 


• Where you are 

• Who you are 

••Now ’furino 


Turino Hotel - Turino Restaurants 
Swcifiyeh - SO 39 44 . 


FOR RENT 

Deluxe, furnished or unfurnished building 
suitable for embassy, diplomatic mission or 
big companies. Located in Al Rabia in a very 
■beautiful area. 

Tel: 836700 


UNFURNISHED SEMI-VILLA FOR RENT 

Brand new super deluxe semi-villa in a quiet residential 
area in Shmeisani. Area is 315 sq.m. Consists of 
spacious living room, grand salon with fireplace, dining 
room, 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room. 
Suitable for diplomats. 

If interested please contact owner 
at 674286. Must see to appreciate. 


07932413 

Another phone number for 

Zuwwadeh Restaurant 

Ruwaq Al-Baiqa - Al Fuheis 
in addition to 720677 





Spice up your nights with a fiery feast 
of Cajun cooking. 

Or tuck into a juicy slab of U.S. prime rib, 
straight from the hot grill. 
Guaranteed to raise temperatures to... 

SjZzUNG! 


At Al-Mansaf Restaurant 
Every Thursday from 7:30 pm until 1 1:30 pm. 


AMMAN 


607607 
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Kuwait wants 
to exclude Iraq 
from detente 



KUWAIT (R) — Kuwait 
says it will pursue gradual 
rapprochement with states 
friendly to Iraq both to iso- 
late President Saddam Hus- 
sein and prevent a damaging 
row with Washington and 
Gulf Arab allies calling for 
reconciliation. 

But, its fury undimmed 
five years after Iraq's occupa- 
tion, it rules out rapproche- 
ment with Baghdad despite 
mounting pressure to beat the 
Arab World’s deepest rift.- 

Arabs are sharply divided 
between states that helped 
the Gulf war alliance which 
ended Iraq's seven-month 
occupation in 1990-91 and. 
others who sympathised with' 
Baghdad. 

The unity Of the anti-Iraq 
bloc has begun to fray m rhe 
face of the suffering of ordin- 
ary Iraqis caused by five 
years of U.N. economic sanc- 
tions imposed when Iraq in- 
vaded in 1990. 

Kuwait says Iraq’s best 
weapon in its campaign 
against sanctions is the suffer- 
ing of its own people. No one 
should be duped by a cynical 
and oppressive leader who 
has borne none of the 
hardship Saddam Hussein' 
has brought on his people, 
officials say.. 

. “Everybody sympathises 
with the Iraqi people's diffi- 
culties, but the question is 
who is against the Iraqi peo- 
ple?" Kuwaiti Foreign Minis- 
ter Sheikh Sabah AI Ahmad 
A1 Jaber Al Sabah asked 
pointedly. 

“Saddam knows he cannot 
control his own people unless 
he keeps them in a state of 
constant hunger." said col- 
umnist Fuad A l Hashem in 
Kuwait's Al Watan daily 
newspaper. 

“If you want your dog to 
follow you, keep him hun- 
gry-” 

Kuwait and its dose ally 
Saudi Arabia say the ball is in 
President Saddam's court and 
he should help his people by 
accepting a U.N. offer for 
limited oil sales to pay for 
humanitarian supplies, U.N. 
Gulf crisis operations and 
Gulf war compensation. 

Iraq sees the offer as an 
infringement of its sovereign- 
ty- 

Fresh pressure for recon- 
ciliation came from Kuwait's 
ally the United Arab Emi- 
rates (UAE) this month in 
the latest of several signs that 
Gulf Arab opinion is becom- 
ing more sympathetic to Iraq. 

UAE President Sheikh 
Zayed Ben Sultan AI 
Nabayan called on Kuwait, 
and by implication Saudi 
Arabia, to mend fences with 
Iraq and its allies and help 
end the U.N. oil export 
embargo. 

Qatar and Oman, which 
like other GCC states fought 
against Iraq in the Gulf war. 


Arafat gets Harvard 
ovation, but is asked 
to leave N.Y. concert 


CAMBRIDGE, Mas- 
sachusetts (Agencies! — 
Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nisation (PLO) leader Yasser 
Arafat, in his first speech at a 
U.S. university, vowed Tues- 
day to continue his quest “to 
live peacefully in the land of 
peace,” despite opposition 
from “fanatic groups/' 

But in New York. Mr. 
Arafat was quietly asked by 
aides to city Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani to leave a New York- 
Philharmonic concert at Av- 
ery Fisher Hall, a city hall 
source said. 

Mr. Giuliani had made it 
clear last week that Mr. Ara- 
•fat and Cuban President 
Fidel Castro, in town for the 
United Nations anniversary, 
were not welcome at the city- 
sponsored concert. 

But the PLO chief showed 
up anyway at the Monday 
night concert at Lincoln Cen- 
tre. It was not hard to spot 
him in his flowing black and 
white headdress. 

The mayor had Deputy 
Mayor Randy Mastro tell Mr. 
Arafat he was not an invited 
guest. “The delegation did 
leave the concert after the 
request was made." said the 
source, who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity. 

The whole incident occur- 
red so quickly and quietly 
tbar few in the packed con- 
cert hall even knew it hap- 
pened. 

The New York Philharmo- 1 
nic performed Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony for a crowd 
of 2,000.- including a dozen 
heads of state.- 

Its message that “All Men 
Are Made Brothers" m.tde . 
the hour-long ' symphony a 


have received senior Bagh- 
dad officials in recent 
months. 

“Sheikh Zayed’s call will 
give momentum to Sheikh 
Sabah’s drive towards norma- 
lisation, which will eventually 
happen," said Abdul Redha 
Assiri. a historian of Kuwait's 
foreign policy. 

But he said the process 
would not be easy because 
Kuwait's parliament, some 
senior government figures 
and many ordinary Kuwaitis 
remained' bitterly opposed to. 
any rapprochement. 

“Gulf countries’ support 
for Kuwait collapses — and 
the (Kuwaiti) political lead- 
ership is surprised,” ran 
Wednesday’s headline in 
Kuwait's opposition weekly 
Al Talea. 

“Sheikh Zayed's invitation 
expressed the true position of 
Arab countries from Moroc- 
co to Bahrain — excepting 
Kuwait and, maybe, Saudi 
Arabia," it commented. 

Sheikh Sabah said he told 
Sheikh Zayed in talks in Abu 
Dhabi on Tuesday that 
Kuwait would continue to 
pursue a programme of nor- 
malisation with pro-Iraq 
states through bilateral 
moves. 

Kuwait's only request was 
that these states demand Iraq 
comply with all U.N. Security 
Council Gulf war ceasefire 
resolutions, especially one re- 
quiring the return of all de- 
tained Kuwaitis. 

But reconciliation with 
Iraq itself was a different 
matter, he said, because it 
was subject to curbs imposed 
by the international commun- 
ity through the United Na- 
tions. and only the world 
body could lift 'them. 

“The question of lifting in- 
ternational sanctions on Iraq 
is no longer in the hands of 
Kuwait or the Arab people," 
he said. 

Kuwait wants to avoid a 
damaging argument over Iraq 
among its closest allies in the 
14-year-old GCC economic 
and military alliance of Saudi , 
Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE, j 
Qatar. Bahrain and Oman. ! 

Kuwait has worked hard 
with Saudi Arabia to shore I 
up support from ail GCC ■ 
members for the continuation 1 
of sanctions. 

Any prolonged differences 
with other GCC states on the 
issue would be a blow to 
Kuwaiti efforts to block what 
it sees as a continuing threat 
from an unrepentant north- 
ern neighbour. 

Kuwait has been normalis- 
ing ties with pro-Iraq states, 
for months, officials said. 
“But normalisation takes 
time.” one said. 

“It is a process that goes 
step by step, along a ladder. 

It is not something done im- 
mediately, at one instant." 


natural for the United Na- 
tion's 50th anniversary 
celebration. 

It’s a “hymn of praise to 
humanity," the mayor said in 
opening remarks. 

Willa Sands, a cable TV 
producer, was one of the few 
who got close to Mr. Arafat. 
She excitedly showed repor- 
ters an autograph he gave 
her. “The way he's all dres- 
sed up. He's a real pre- 
sence/’ she gushed. 

Israeli Prime Minister. Yit- 
zhak Rabin was not as lucky. 
Nobody asked for his auto- 
graph. Instead, when he ar- 
rived, Jewish protesters down 
the street held up signs call- 
ing him a “traitor" for the 
peace he made with Mr. Ara- 
fat. 

At Harvard, as a small 
group of protesters chanted 
“peace yes. Arafat no.” on 
the street outside, Mr. Arafat 
told a packed room at the 
Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment that the Middle East 
peace process was irreversi- 
ble. 

“Yes. we will do it, we will 
do it, we will do it.” he said. 
“No return. No other choice 
but to continue the peace 
process." 

The PLO leader broke no 
new ground in his speech, 
which touched on the need 
for international cooperation 
in a peace process he said he 
believed to be divinely 
ordained. 

“I saw it clearly when my 
plane was going down/' he 
said, referring to his escape 
from death in a plane crash in 
the Libyan desert several 
years ago. “It was a signal 
from the »kv." 


Jordan assembles its first vehicle 


AMMAN (Petra) — His 
Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, the Regent, 
on Wednesday watched the 
assembly of the first Land 
Rover car in Jordan at Saeed 
Mai has Company in Amman. 
The Regent was briefed on 
the stages of production, 
which is carried out by Jorda- 
nian workers under the su- 
pervision of experts from the 
British manufacturers of the 
vehicle. 

Accompanied to the inau- 
guration of the project by 
British Ambassador Peter 
Hinchcliffe and two journal- 
ists from the Financial Times 
newspaper, the Regent 
toured the factory. 

The plant can assemble a 
Land Rovers vehicle in 16 
hours. The Regent also vi- 
sited the Jordan Worsted 
Mills Company, which was 
established over 30 years ago, 
and listened to a briefing 
about its development and 
the marketing of its products 
locally and abroad. 

The Regent toured the fac- 
tory and met with technicians 
and workers. 



His 
a Land 


Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, on Wednesday is briefed on 
nd Rover assembly plant during a visit he paid to the facility (photo by Boghos) 


The Regent, accompanied 
also by Acting Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Raouf Rawabdeh, 
visited a textile and clothing 


company nearby. 

The Regent also visited the 
Sahab Industrial City where 
he met Dr. Fayez Suheimat. 


director general of the Jorda- 
nian Industrial Estates Cor- 
poration. who spoke about 
(Continued on page 3) 


EU reaffirms active participation 
in and sunnort for MENA summit 


By Amy Henderson 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — European di- 
plomats Wednesday denied 
reports that European sup- 
port for the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) eco- 
nomic summit was waning 
and said, “the European Un- 
ion was “totally and fully 
committed to the exercise." 

Juan Manuel Cabrera, the 
Spanish ambassador whose 
country is president of the 
EU. told a press conference: 
“We have had very active 
participation in the region 
and Jordan has invited our 
role.” 

Mr. Cabrera pointed out to 
the European role in upcom- 
ing Palestinian elections and 
the EU role in the multilater- 
al phase of the Middle East 
peace process as well as the 
summit. 

Mr. Cabrera addressed the 
press conference along with 


his Troika counterparts: head 
of the European delegation 
in Amman Yves Gazzo, 
French Ambassador Bernard 
Bajoiet and Italian Ambassa- 
dor Romualdo Bettini. 

Mr. Cabrera announced 
that rhe EU and Jordan were 
close to reaching an agree- 
ment on Jordan's participa- 
tion in a regional grant fund. 
In 1994. the EU committed 
85 million European currency 
units (about S102 million) to 
the fund to be tapped bv 
countries in the region which 
have been successful in im- 
plementing economic reform . 
privatisation and modernisa- 
tion programmes. 

However. Mr. Gazzo ex- 
plained. the fund will essen- 
tially act as 3 “kitty” rather, 
than earmarking money for 
projects. Grants will be' sup- 
plemented by loans from the 
European Investment Bank 
(EIB). 

The Spanish ambassador 


said that one criteria for 
securing a grant from the 
fund is the capability of 
absorption and the perform- 
ance of the economy. “Let 
me say that I think Jordan is 
going to have a very good 
amount." he said. 

The officials did not 
announce a dear stance to- 
wards the proposed Middle 
East development bank. 

His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan said Monday a 
“green signal" had been sent 
on the Brussels-Washington 
axis’’ over the proposal for 
the bank. Officials have said 
that European countries will 
participate on an individual 
basis. The Europeans have 
resisted the establishment of 
such a bank, primarily a U.S. 
initiative, arguing that there 
was a dearth of financing 
institutions for the Middle 
East. 

Ongoing discussions on 
orh<-r nroposed institutions 


are the Middle East North 
African Financial Intermedi- 
ary Organisation (MENA- 
FIO), which would provide a 
framework for policy coor- 
dination. 

None of the EU officials 
would be drawn into discus- 
sing concrete details. “It 
would be risky to predict the 
outcome of discussions." said 
Mr. Bajoiet. “The object is a 
financial institution that 
matches the needs and re- 
quirements of the different 
regional parties." said Mr. 
Bajoiet. “and to mobilise 
financing for such a project/ 1 

“Prospects for an accept- 
able arrangement before the 
opening of the summit look 
good.” said Mr. Cabrera, 
who confirmed that the EU 
supported the idea that other 
institutions such as a regional 
business council and a region- 
al tourism council be based in 
Amman. 


Appeals court rules 
on Kurd MPs today 


ANKARA (AFP) — Tur- 
key’s highest appeal court is 
to rule Thursday on the fate 
of eight Kurdish members of 
parliament (MPs) sentenced 
to heavy jail terms by a state 
security tribunal for allegedly 
promoting rebellion. 

The court’s decision could 
.have a bearing on Ankara's 
relations with the European 
Union (EU), whose Stras- 
bourg parliament has deman- 
ded the release of the MPs, 
particularly the ratification of 
customs agreement due in 
December. • 

At the preliminary session 
of the Court of Cassation on 
Sept. 21 the prosecution 
asked for five of the eight 
deputies to be acquitted but 
said the sentences on the 
three others should stand. 

If the court agrees, Ahmet 
Turk and Orhan Dogan, 
sentenced to 15 years each, 
plus Sedat Yorttas(seven-and- 
a-half years), could be freed, 
pending the return of their 
case to the security court. 

Two others, Sini Sakik and 
Mahmut Alinak, who were 
jailed for three-and-a-half 
years, have already been pro- 
visionally released, having 
spent nearly a third of their 
sentence in custody. 

However, Hatip Dicle, 


Selim Sadak and Leyla Zana. 
who was tipped for the Nobel 
Peace Prize awarded this 
month, would have 15 year- 
term confirmed. 

Seven of the deputies were 
members of the pro-Kurdish 
Democracy Party (DEP), 
who were deprived of their 
seats in parliament when the 
party was banned in June 
1994. 

Mr. Alinak had resigned 
from the DEP beforehand 
and is still officially a member 
of parliament. 

Ms. Zana, Mr. Dicle, Mr. 
Turk, Mr. Dogan and Mr. 
Sadak were convicted of 
'forming and belonging to an 
illegal group, meaning the 
banned Kurdish Labour Par- 
ty (PKK), which has been 
fighting a vicious war with 
Ankara in Kurdish-majority 
regions of Turkey since 1984. 

Mr. Yurttas was sentenced 
for aiding and supporting an 
illegal group, while Mr. Sakikj 
and Mr. Alinak were con- 
victed under anti-terrorist 
legislation. 

Hie security court original- 
ly accused them of separatism 
and prejudicing the integrity 
of the state, offences that 
could have attracted the 
death penalty, but finally pre- 
ferred lesser charges. 


London expels Iraqi 
administrative attache 


LONDON (Agencies) — 
The British government said 
on Wednesday it has ordered 
the expulsion of Khamis Kha- 
laf Al Ajili, an Iraqi diplomat 
based in London. 

The Foreign Office said the 
Iraqi diplomat had been 
asked to leave the country on 
the grounds that he had been 
engaged in activities “incom- 
patible with his diplomatic 
status." 

Mr. Ajili. who is adminis- 
trative attache at the Iraqi 
interests section of the Jorda- 
nian embassy, has been given 
a deadline of Oct. 31 by 
which to leave the country, 
the spokesman from the 
Foreign Office added. 

He declined to elaborate 
on the reasons for the expul- 
sion. 

Britain severed formal di- 
plomatic ties with Baghdad 
after Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
1990, but a small interests 
section attached to rhe Jorda- 
nian embassy in London re- 
mains. 

Iraq meanwhile strongly 
denied that an Iraqi spy ring 
had been set up in Mauritania 
and denounced the expulsion 
of its ambassador from the 
country. 

A Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man told the official agency 
INA: “We don't just deny 
the words of the Mauritanian 
leaders about an Iraqi spy 


network in Mauritania, but 
we strongly condemn ihem." 

“It is clear that the 
Mauritanian leaders have 
been well paid by those who 
spend vast sums to desrroy 
relations between Arab coun- 
tries and Iraq's reputation. 

“How can we explain these 
declarations otherwise? What 
is there to spy on in Maurita- 
nia?” he asked. 

The Iraqi ambassador in 
Nouakchott. Anwar Molad 
Bayan. was summoned to the 
Foreign Minister there late 
Monday and told he had 72 
hours to leave, Mauritanian 
government officials said. 

About 20 young Maurita- 
nians sympathetic to Iraq's 
ruling Baath Party were also 
arrested. 

Mauritanian Interior 
Minister Mohammad Lemine 
Salem Quid Dah said Mon- 
day: “This network is funded 
by the Iraqi secret services 
and receives its orders direct- 
ly from them. Its object was 
to supply them with precise 
information on strategic posi- 
tions of the Mauritanian 
state." 

The Iraqi Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said Baghdad had 
hoped in vain that Mauritania 
would go back on its deci- 
sion. He did not say if Iraq 
would take any tit-for-tat me- 
asures. 


U.S., Syria 
make little 
progress 
to restart 
peace talks 

NEW YORK (AFP) — U S. 
Secretary of State Warren 

Christopher and his Syrian 
counterpart, Farouq Al Shar- 
aa, made Utile progress Tues- 
day in restarting the Israeli- 
Syrian peace negotiations, a 
State Department spokesman 
said. 

The two diplomats, meet- 
ing in New Y ork on the side- 
lines of the United Nations' 
50th anniversary events, 
almosr exclusively discussed 
security issues, 'spokesman 
Nicholas Bums said. 

“There are some outstand- 
ing differences between 
Israel and Syria and they 
remain." he said, noting in 
particular the security 
arrangements which would 
accompany any Israeli with- 
drawal from Syria's Golan 
Heights. 

“I can’t report any major 
progress in that regard,” he 
said. 

Israel has demanded that it 
be allowed to have an early- 
warning station on the Golan 
but Syria has refused, saying 
air surveillance could assure 
Israel of security. 

Their talks barely have 
advanced since they began in 
1991 and have been stalled 
since June, when the two 
countries’ chicfs-of-staff met 
in Washington. 

Addressing the U.N. 
general assembly later Tues- 
day. Mr. Sharaa blamed 
Israel for the deadlock and 
accused it of trying to “frus- 
trate the U.S. peace initia- 
tive" in the same way he 
alleged it had wrecked U.N. 
peace efforts. 

"The real enemies of peace 
are those who annexed Jeru- 
salem and the Golan, who 
encouraged the occupation of 
the settlement coionics ... 
* and who continue to reject a 
complete withdrawal (from 
the Golan) and full and glob- 
al peace proposed by Syria." 
he told the assembly during 
the U.N.’s 50th anniversary 
celebrations. 

“The people of the regions 
themselves. Arabs and 
Israelis, understand that 
peace is a long way off." he 
said, even if Israel is seeking 
to “fool the world” into be- 
lieving that “a long distance 
has been covered on the way 
to peace. 

“If this chance for peace is 
lost, and we hope that it will 
nor be, Israel will bear a 
historic responsibility before 
the world.” 

Mr. Burns characterised 
the discussion between Mr. 
Christopher and Mr. Sharaa 
as “useful." but emphasised. 
“More work needs to be 
! done/’ 

Mr. Christopher will meet 
with Israeli officials on the 
sidelines of Mr. Middle East 
economic conference sche- 
duled in Amman next Sunday 
and Monday. Mr. Burns said. 

The situation in Lebanon 
was not addressed in the 70- 
minute discussion in which 
Mr. Christopher was accom- 
■ panied notably by U.S. 
Mideast envoy Dennis Ross. 

Mr. Christopher met 
Saturday with Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, also 
in New York for the U.N. 
celebrations. 

Mr. Rabin seized the occa- 
sion to tell him char an in- 
crease in activities by Hizbol- 
lah in southern Lebanon, 
“sponsored by Syria/’ consti- 
tuted a "bad sign" for the 
Middle East peace process. 
Israeli diplomats said. ■ 

But Mr. Rabin had indi- 
cated his interest in resuming 
a dialogue with the Svrian 
government on the basis of 
elements of understanding 
arrived at in Washington last 
June, they said. 



Talibans race the elements in bid to take Kabul 


KABUL (AFP) — The Tali- 
ban Islamic militia, dug in 
south of Kabul, have about a 
month to achieve their aim of 
taking the city before the 
Afghan winter puts a brake 
on military activities. 

As the days wear on, the 
city’s residents are nervously 
asking whether the group 
which in just over a year has 
taken control of all of south- 
ern Afghanistan will be able 
to achieve its sworn objeo 
tivc. 

Publicly, President Burha- 
nuddin Rabbani’s govern- 
ment is playing down the 
danger, pointing out that the 
southern front line has stabil- 
ised and Taliban, offensives 
have so far been repulsed. 

But privately officials 
admit the situation is pave. 
Former communist president 
NajibuIIah controlled more 
territory than the present 


government at the start of 
1992, several months before 
he fell. 

“The government is no 
longer fighting. It is fighting 
to survive,” one diplomat 
commented. 

With the front line just five 
kilometres south of the dty, 
Kabul is abuzz with unverifi- 
able and contradictory 
rumours. 

According to some, the 
Talibans are already infiltrat- 
ing the dty. According to 
others the presidential 
camp’s military Leader 
Ahmad Shah Masood is pre- 
paring to evacuate. 

Another story doing the 
rounds is that Mr. Masood, a 
legendary hero of the 1980s 
war against Soviet invaders, 
has aimed Luna missiles, at 
the presidential palace ahead 
of the Talibans’ expected en- 
try into the capital. 


Meanwhile, a new front 
has opened up on the north- 
west, one that is vital for the 

? overrun em’s supply lines, 
leavy reinforcements have 
been sen: towards the 2. 987- 
metre Shibar Pass, where the 
government is preparing a 
counter-offensive towards 
the central town of Bamyan. 

Only four countries still 
have embassies in Kabul — 
namely India, Iran T Turkey 
and Indonesia. The members 
of the tiny diplomatic corps 
are all asking the same ques- 
tion: How much support is 
Pakistan giving the Talibans? 

Despite Islamabad's repe- 
ated denials, everyone in 
Kabul believes that the Tali- 
bans are actively supported 
by Pakistan. Radio Kabul, 
the official station, speaks of 
the “Talibans of Benazir 
Bhurto,” the Pakistani prime 
minister. 


On the Rishkor front line 
south of the dty, members of 
the pro-government side 
point to the hills where the 
Talibans are dug in and say: 
•‘Those are the Pakistanis 
over there.” 

The other big unknown is 
the position of Rashid Dos- 
tum. A former pilfer of the 
communist regime. General 
Dostum controls half a dozen 
provinces in northern Afgha- 
nistan from his “capital" at 
Mazar-e-Sharif. 

According to diplomatic 
sources, Gen. Dostum is 
under pressure from two 
sides. Pakistan would like 
him to back the Talibans. But 
Uzbekistan would like to see 
him forge an alliance with 
Mr. Masood, fearing a 
powerful fundamentalist 
movement one day reaching 


the borders of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States 
(CIS). 

Travellers from the north 
say the Uzbek authorities re- 
cently stopped fuel supplies 
to Mazar, making prices sky- 
rocket. Electridty was also 
briefly 'cut off. 

These measures are 
apparently meant to show 
Gen. Dostum that Tashkent's 
views cannot be ignored. 

But an alliance between 
Oen. Dostum and Mr. 
Masood would signal a clear 
ethnic division of the coun- 
try, north against south 
nunoniy Uzbeks and Tadjiks 
against Taliban Pashtuns 
and coukl ultimately mean 
Afghanistan splitting U p. 

W ° U,d ** the b ^pn- 

nmg of a catastrophe. ” one 
Western analyst sa id 


Sharon Stone 
receives France’s 
top artistic honour 

p.\RlS i \P> — Basic ins- 
tinct star Sharon Stone 
receded France's highest 
artistic honour, the Medal 
of the Chevalier of Arts and 
Letters. Philippe Poustc- 
bliizy. France's minister of 
culture, pinned the green 
and silver medal on Ms. 
Stone's lapel in *» red-car- 
pet ceremony at the min- 
istry. The * 7- year-old 

actress, who arrived by 
Concord front New York, 
was treated to dinner 
Tuesday night by U.S. 
Ambassador Pamela 
Harriman. During her stay- 
in Paris. Ms. Stone will 
wear exclusively designer 
clothes by Valentino and 
was expected to be ihe 
guest of honour 
Wednesday night al 
Maxim's. In her latest film. 
Sam Raimi’s ‘Dead Or 
Alive which showed al the 
Cannes Film Festival. Ms. 
Slone played the role of a 
leather-clad cowgirl 

Charlie Chaplin's 
hat, cane up for 
auction 

LONDON lAPFl — A hal 
and cane owned by Charlie 
Chaplin — reputedly 
among his favourites — 
will go on the auction 
block on Dec. 14 along 
with other movie memora- 
bilia. Christie’s auction 
house said. A similar but 
t newer hat and cane belong- 
ing to the comic film 
genius sold at auction for 
£50.000 (577.500) in I W. 
The pair going on sale in 
December were part of the 
estate of Chaplin's half- 
brother Wheeler Drydcn. 
who took possession of 
them when the Chaplin 
Studios were liquidated in 
1952. A military uniform 
used by Chaplin in the film 
The Great Dictator, a 1940 
satirical portrait of Hitler, 
also up for grabs should 
fetch between £4.000- 
6,000 (S6.200-9.30O). 

Among other objects for 
sale will be several cos- 
tumes worn by Peter 
O'Toole in the 1962 
Lawrence Of Arabia, pan 
of the C3-PO robot from 
The Empire Strikes Back, 
and a whip made from 
Kangaroo skin used by 
Harrison Ford in Indiana 
Jones. 


Sleepwalker wins 
compensation for 
injuries 

OSLO, Norway (AP) — 
Three years after he sleep- 
walked out of a window 
and broke both legs. Ole 
Christian Therkelsen final- 
ly forced his insurance' 
company to accept the two- 
story fall as an accident and 
pay up. Mr. Therkelsen, 
now 24. was an army 
recruit on his way home for 
Christmas break in 1991 
when he stopped at the mil- 
itary hotel in Oslo for the 
night, the Oslo newspaper 
Attenposten reported 
Tuesday. A few hours after 
he went to bed. he w oke up 
in pain and on the ground 
two floors below his room, 
after apparently marching 
out the window in his 
sleep. He broke his legs 
and was listed as 15 per 
cent disabled by his doc- 
tors. which normally would 
have brought compensa- 
tion from his insurance 
company. But his insurer. 
Samvirke. rejected his 
claim, saying in a letter that 
"injuries sustained while 
sleeping ate not seen as 
random and unexpected 
and are thus not acciden- 
lal." Mr. Therkelsen took 
the case to the National 
Insurance Appeals Board, 
which ruled that the sleep- 
walking injuries certainly 
were not intentional. Ihe 
insurance company :uh1 the 
military are paying hint 
about $34,000 in medical 
conipensatimi 
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Jordan 



tory 

THE JORDAN Times tod^y marks an unprecedented occa- 
sion — 20 years of uninterrupted existence by an English- 
language Jordanian daily newspaper. 

The occasion will be celebrated not only because the Jor- 
dan Times has survived against, az times, insurmountable 
odds, but also because the newspaper has achieved a decent 
level of respectability, maturity and reliability at This very 
tender age. 

Here are a couple of examples on the touch-and-go situa- 
tion that the paper had found itself in when the odds against 
its survival were rather short. 

The first one is when KRH Crown Prince Hassan was so 
concerned about the daily’s ability to survive that he called 
for the establishment of a “friends of the Jordan Times” 
society in the late seventies. 

This indicates that the newspaper was looked upon as 
some sort of “endangered species” that needed protection 
and support from the outside. Otherwise it would collapse. 

The second example is when a former minister of infor- 
mation, Dr. Haiti Khasawneh, walked into the Jordan 
Times’ offices one day in 1 9S8 and told its editors that they 
either began to see their newspaper as the Izvestia of Jor- 
dan (Izvestia was the official mouthpiece of the Soviet gov- 
ernment at the time) or else they would all face measures 
they did not like. 

These were the martial law days when the country was 
also witnessing a collapse in the economy, and Dr. Kha- 
sawneh was apparently echoing Prime Minister Zaid 
Rifai’s views at the time. 

Mr. Rifai had conveyed to the editor of the newspaper 
essentially the same message when he stressed a few 
months earlier that what he and his first government had in 
mind was basically a public relations — or image-polish- 
ing — enterprise upon recommending the establishment of 
the Jordan Times. 

Now compare the newspaper as an independent daily 
\ which is what we hope it is now) to what governments like 
that of Mr. Rifai wanted it to be and you could easily see 
the weight of the challenge that the Times had to carry on 
its shoulders during difficult times. 

Had autocracy won the paper could have easily folded 
under tins weight or it might have been a different, most 
probably irrelevant, publication today, like the Syria Times 
or the Baghdad Observer. 

We celebrate our 20th anniversary with much fanfare, 
albeit all is done in terms of articles and words because 
today the Jordan Times is self-sufficient and its chances of 
surviving and even prospering are greater than at any time 
before. Furthermore, there has been a positive change in 
attitude towards the newspaper, especially by the official- 
dom, and including Mr. Rifai. „ 

The question of survivability and prosperity of an Eng- 
lish-language daily in a country like Jordan has never been 
easy to answer. Suffice it to say though that the challenge 
the newspaper has faced is not only political but also eco- 
nomic and organisational. 

Last year, for the first time in its history, the Jordan Times 
made a profit — not much, some JD 80,000, but neverthe- 
less a profit That means that it had always been operating 
under the most difficult of economic conditions. Thus had 
it been established merely as a profit-making enterprise, it 
might have folded long ago. 

On the other hand, when you compare its financial stand- 
ing, and budget to some other publications, locally and 
world-wide, you could only conclude that indeed, it is an 
achievement for this newspaper to still be here and at least 
as useful as it is. 

We have heard that Tune magazine's revenues from 
advertising were Sl-35 billion dollars in 1994, while a 
newspaper like Britain’s Daily Telegraph made a profit of 
£40 million a couple of years earlier, the Economist maga- 
zine £20 milli on, and Al Ra’i nearly JD 2.0 million in 1994. 

Therefore, and while I am not trying to compare between 
the quality of news and views and production in our news- 
paper with those in others. I can say that what we are doiDg 
with an annual budget of about $0.5 million is probably not 
bad at all. 

In this context. I am happy to report that in mid- 1995 the 
newspaper starred to install a modern computer system, 
having done all our editing and reporting work before on 
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one outdated word processor and 3 typewriters that broke 
down almost every day. 

With the installation of our new Apple system, and the 
physical expansion into new office space, the Jordan Times 
will not only have finally satisfied long-sought infrastruc- 
tural needs, further strengthening its survivability into the 
future, but will have also taken a major step towards 
improving the quality of production, whether in terms of 
lay-out or printing or reducing typesetting errors, which 
have been a source of irritation for our readers for so long. 

I just hope that the new technology and space will lead us 
to refocus efforts on the editorial content of the newspaper 
as well as expanding its coverage, distribution and circula- 
tion. 

Let me be frank, though, on a couple of worries I still 
have, regarding the post 20th-anniversary era of the Jordan 
Times history. 

First, and most evident, is the availability of local man- 
power, i.e. professional Jordanian journalists, who could 
meet the challenge of taking the Jordan Times into the next 
century (and millennium) and who would strive to raise its 
plateau to new heights on constant basis. 

As things stand now, we have an experienced team of edi- 
tors who would ensure continuity, with more or less the 
same standards of today, for, I hope, several years to come. 
But I have been most concerned with the dilapidating speed 
at which promising reporters have been lured away from 
the newspaper to more lucrative jobs, in the media itself 
and outside. Of course, one has to be proud of the fact that 



many of those who were recruited and trained by the Times 
went on to become international correspondents, media 
directors and even ambassadors. 

But. unfortunately, the brain-drain is straining the already 
limited resources of a newspaper like ours, and it is unlike- 
ly to stop any time soon. 

* Which brings me to the other big worry 1 that 1 have, and 
that is the organisational aspect of the Jordan Times. As it 
is now. the newspaper has what I call a hard-won. but still 
tenuous, independence on the editorial side only. And 
unless that independence is followed up by an organisa- 
tional (financial and administrative) independence, it will 
be extremely difficult not only to halt the brain-drain but 
also to meet the newspaper's basic goals of consolidation, 
expansion and progress. 

I shall not delve into too much detail here, except to say 
that Jordan and foreign media institutions who take interest 
in the Kingdom and'the Middle East as a whole will con- 
tinue to be media-strapped for the Jordon Times' type of 
graduates for some years down the road. 

It is thus obvious to me that unless an institution like the 
Jordan Times is given the leeway to consolidate and 
expand, through granting it at least some form of financial 
and administrative independence in order to attract and 
train promising new journalists, the cause of responsible 
and objective journalism in Jordan will suffer as a result. 

Let me now refocus attention on the other parameters that 
the Jordan Times has employed in order to stay afloat and 
be what and where it is today: 

— The principle that has guided us in editing the Jordan 
Times over the years has been that which says ”A good 
newspaper is like a nation talking to itself.” Translated into 
practical words, the quotation from Arthur Miller means 
that, in our daily work, we at the Jordan Times try to 
address not a community of foreigners but the whole com- 
munity in Jordan, especially those who read us or are like- 
ly to do so. 

Probably most of our readers are Jordanian citizens who 
want and need to know exactly what the rest of Jordanians 
(especially those who can read Arabic) read and hear. We 
are always aware of such need and constantly strive to 
cover whatever is happening in Jordan, positive or nega- 
tive. so that all our readers have an equal chance to be well- 
informed. Even the passing foreigner, we believe, should 
know about Jordan as much as he or she could, because 
ultimately we cannot make friends with anyone who does 
not know who we really are and what this society is all 
about. 

I mean to say that we are not and cannot be in the busi- 
ness of polishing the image of our society and of drawing a 
rosy picture of what Jordanians do. No society is perfect, 
and we are no different, and people know it. So we would 
do well to discover what we are while putting our a news- 
paper, just as Arthur Miller thought good newspapers 
should do. 

— We take seriously the definition of journalism as the 
pursuit of truth. We take note of continuous assertions by 
officials that journalists are there basically to sene the 
causes and ideals of the nation. But we often do not see 
eye-to-eye with them on where Jordan's real interests lie. 
In any way, we see no contradiction between semng the 
nation and doing our job as journalists. We are not at the 
stage yet where we can view a divergence of ideals and 
goals between the state and its journalists. 

w — We are, by inclination, a liberal newspaper. We 
believe in change, in democracy, in political pluralism, in 
human rights, in a largely free market economy, in social 
justice, in equality and in the rule of law. 

Some people, mainly in the establishment, think we are 
ultra-liberal, but that .does not faze us a bit. The Jordanian 
society can do with a few outspoken liberals who employ 
words and thoughts in countering unnecessary conser- 
vatism, traditionalism and backwardness in many aspects 
of our lives. 

— Last but not least we believe in responsible journalism, 
where news and facts are checked for accuracy, views and 
analysis for balance and objectivity, and sources for credi- 
bility and integrity. 

This is where we stand today, and 1 hope the positive 
trend will continue to be there in the future. 


A word from 
the publisher 



Mahmoud Al Kayed 


TWENTY YEARS ago, the first issue of the Jordan 
Times appeared on the newsstands alongside its sister 
Arabic daily Al Ra'i. 

! The birth of the newspaper, at the time, was a source of 
great pride for the Jordan Press Foundation, which pub- 
lishes both newspapers, and for Jordanians generally. 

To publish a daily newspaper in English was not an 
easy job. 

There were inevitable technical difficulties, a lack of 
qualified human resources, in addition to numerous other 
obstacles that the founders, encountered at the lime. 

But our enthusiastic and determined colleagues man- 
aged to turn the dream into reality. The faet that the Jor- 
dan Times rolled off the presses in the first place, fared 
extremely well in comparison to other English-language 
newspapers in the region, and is what it is today, twenty 
years later, testifies to the devotion of all those who 
made it a success story. 

I am always heartened to hear that many people think 
it is the best English daily in the whole Arab region. 

1 can only share in this belief since 1 know personally 
the people who work for it and experience first hand, 
their dedication in producing a reliable and objective 
newspaper, day in and day out. 

The Jordan Times has been and will continue to be a 
forum for all those with news and views that are fu to 
print. It has never wavered in its commitment towards 
achieving freedom of the press, democracy, political plu- 
ralism and human rights, while at the same time keeping 
the higher interests of the state and its people, and the 
Arab causes generally, at heart. 

The Jordan Times' long-held tradition of opposing and 
rejecting sectarianism and factionalism in our society has 
likewise been a source of tremendous inspiration for all 
those of us here at the Jordan Press Foundation. 

Members of the board and all members of the staff at 
Al Ra’i join me in congratulating our colleagues at the 
Jordan Times on their newspaper's 20th anniversary. We 
pledge total support for thier continued success, both as 
Jordan's open window on the outside world and in their 
endeavours to serve the best interests of the community 
and our international guests here at home. 

I lake this opportunity to note with gratitude the efforts 
made by the colleagues who worked for the Jordan 
Times througout its history. 

The foundation is indebted not only to those who are 
still working for the newspaper 20 years later, but also to 
those who have left us to take up new positions in the 
press and other fields elsewhere, and there are many. 

While their contribution to the Jordan Times will never 
be forgotten, the contribution of the Jordan Times to 
progress in the Kingdom and the cause of journalism 
generally will always be appreciated and cherished by all 
of us. 


The writer is chairman of the board of directors of the 
Jordan Press Foundation 



From the ‘70s to the ‘90s: Changing with the Times 


1 HAVE had the pleasure of 
being associated with the 
Jordan Times since its 
inception in October 1975, 
when I assumed the editor- 
ship of the newspaper only 
a few days after its first 
issue had appeared. 

The last two decades have 
been a period of sustained 
growth and transformation 
for the newspaper, as for 
Jordan as a whole. 

Anyone who walks into 
the spacious, air condi- 
tioned, high-tech editorial 
offices of the newspaper 
today may not believe how 
we started in the early days. 

The Jordan Times started 
life in two small rooms on 
the second floor of the orig- 
inal Jordan Press Founda- 
tion— Al Ra’i building on 
University Road. The fact 
that the newspaper 
appeared at all in the clos- 
ing months of 1975 was 
something of a minor daily 
miracle. When I assumed 
the editorship, the unique 
production system was as 
follows: a young American 
fellow came in during the 
morning, chose the stories 
he liked from the Reuters 
wire, edited them quickly 
and sent them down to the 


basement for typesetting, 
where a middle-aged 
Egyptian wizard named 
Abu Siraj set the stories in 
lead type on a venerable old 
Linotype machine that he 
repaired himself when nec- 
essary — sometimes manu- 
facturing his own spare 
parts. 

Watching that old lead 
typesetting machine clank 
and groan and spit out its 
shiny little bars of text was 
a thrill that will long remain 
with me — a lingering his- 
torical link between the 
later days of the industrial 
revolution in Europe and 
the diffusion of Western 
technology and media con- 
cepts around the world. 

Several translators came 
into work in the afternoon 
and started translating most 
of the stories from the Jor- 
dan News Agency, and 
these were similarly sent 
down to the basement for 
typesetting. 

An elderly Lebanese man 
named Abu Gabi spent the 
evening setting headlines 
by hand, picking out indi- 
vidual metal letters and 
arranging them in a hand- 
held contraption until they 
formed the desired head- 


line. 

The editors went down to 
the basement in the 
evening, sorted through the 
typeset stories, and started 
putting them together into 
pages Ithere were only four 
pages when we started ). 

Then Abu Gabi took all 
the typeset metal columns 
of text and the headlines 
and arranged them into the 
shape of the final page, 
within a large metal frame 
that held the page together. 

A sheet of paper was then 
placed above the inked 
metal type and a roller was 
passed over the paper, to 
produce the final page that 
was sent for printing. 

The progress from the old 
days of hot metal type and 
hand-set headlines to 
today’s computer-generated 
pages and photos is one of 
the more satisfying aspects 
of the Jordan Times’ devel- 
opment— but not the most 
important. 

That designation would 
have to go, in roy opinion, 
to the newspaper’s role in 
slowly but persistently con- 
tributing to an expansion of 
the limits of the politically 
and journalistically permis- 
sible in the country. 


By Rami Khouri 



I remember fondly the 
early days of the newspa- 
per, when Zeid Rifai, 
Mudar Badran and Abdul 
Hamid Sharaf were prime 
minis ters, and when Adnan 
Abu Odeh was usually the 
information minister. 

The most persistent theme 
of our early years was a 
running debate with the 
government about the role 
and purpose of the Jordan 
Times. The state tended to 
see us only as a service for 
foreigners and tourists, pro- 
viding information in Eng- 


Rami Khouri now 
owns and manages 
Al-Kutba publishing 
house. He continues 
to contribute a weekly 
column to the Jordan 
Times and other 
international news- 
papers . 


lisb about the great achieve- 
ments of the government, 
the television listings, and 
other important issues. 

The state thought that we 
should be primarily an Eng- 
lish-language version of the 
Arabic-language press. 

We saw ourselves in a 
slightly different manner. 
We thought the Jordan 
Times had to be different 
from the Arabic-language 
press, because of its pre- 
dominantly foreign audi- 
ence. We would have limit- 
ed credibility if we limited 


ourselves to mirroring gov- 
ernment viewpoints. 

This was a useful but 
insufficient service for an 
English-language newspa- 
per. because this was 
already being done by the 
state's television and radio 
services. 

We thought that the Jor- 
dan Times could offer a ser- 
vice to foreigners and Jor- 
danians alike. It could 
attempt gradually to devel- 
op new journalistic tech- 
niques and concepts that 
were nor being applied 
locally. We did some inves- 
tigative reporting, in-depth 
features, profiles, long 
interviews, series, photo- 
stories, and other things 
that were novel for Jordan. 

We also consciously 
sought to expand the limits 
of die politically permissi- 
ble. We published com- 
mentaries, interviews and 
edirorials that the Arabic- 
language press would find 
too controversial, mainly 
because we occasionally 
dared to express a view- 
point that was slightly dif- 
ferent from the govern- 
ment’s viewpoint. Today, 
of course, this is routine. In 
the late 1970s. it was 


almost foolhardy. We dared 
to do this because we felt 
that we had to do it in order 
to be credible and useful. 

The government officials 

we had to contend with 
reacted in different ways. 
Mr. Rifai, a man of consid- 
erable intellectual power 
and political smarts, proba- 
bly recognised that we were 
doing something intellectu- 
ally reasonable, but he also 
felt it to be politically irri- 
tating. 

His admonitions, like his 
patience, were compelling. 

The very sophisticated 
Abdul Hamid Sharaf knew 
that we were doing the right 
thing in trying to liberalise 
and improve the journalistic 
profession: he charmed the 
shoes off us in convincing 
us that we were best 
advised to make history in a 
peculiarly Jordanian man- 
ner. that is, gradually, with- 
out offending or shocking. 

Mudar Badran seemed to 
find us annoying more than 
dangerous, buf being the 
perfect Jordanian gentle- 
man he seemed to be, satis- 
fied himself with handing 
down the occasional scold- 
ing. 

Adnan Abu Odeh was 


perpetually frustrated with 
die erratic and often 
mediocre quality of the 
press, and spent much of 
his time during meetings 
with editors cajoling us to 
be more activist, probing, 
and analytical — but also 
stressing Lhe importance of 
accuracy. 

We learned quickly in the 
late 1 970s thai our desire lo 
expand the boundaries of 
Jordanian journalism uas 
going to keep landing us in 
trouble with the authorities 
and with society as a whole. 

An reviews, for example, 
were a problem, because if 
our an critic spoke nega- 
tively about any artist's 
work the owners of the 
newspaper were sure to get 
phone calls the next day 
from some influential rela- 
tive of the offended artist. 

Satire was another prob- 
lem. for Jordanian culture 
did not easily accepr satire 
as a tool of journalistic 
comment. What we 
thought was “cute" others 
found to be offensive, so we 
toned down the satirical 
commentaries and waited 
for history' to run its course. 

(Continued on page Ii) 
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Jordan Times 


THE JORDAN Tunes is now in 
its 20th year. Its owner, the Jor- 
dan Press Foundation, con- 
ceived its birth out of a pressing 
need to fill the international lan- 
guage gap in the country’s print 
media. No-one at the time could 
guess how long the Times 
would last. In the West Bank, 
English-language newspapers 
bad been set up, but never with 
any lasting success. 

On this side of the river, this 
newspaper was to be the first the 
country was to gain. 

Mahmoud A1 Kayed and 
Mohammad A! Amad were both 
with the .Arabic sister daily AI 
Ra'i when the Jordan Times first 
rolled off the printing press. 

Mr. Kayed was a member of 
the board of directors at the Jor- 
dan Press Foundation (JPF) and 
managing editor at Al Ra'i Ara- 
bic daily and Mr. Amad was 
assistant director general of the 
same newspaper. Both were 
witness to the birth of the Jordan 
Tunes. 

Two years after the newspaper 
was launched. Raja Elissa 
joined the JPF as partner and 
member of the board. 

The extraordinary (in the liter- 
al sense of the word) fact about 
the Jordan Times is that it never 
needed to make profit to sur- 
vive. Unlike its Palestine and 
West Bank predecessors at the 
time which wi messed more 
financially-aggravated foldings 
than they did publications, the 
Tunes was from the start fully 
supported by the Jordan Press 
Foundation. 

“The Jordan Times made no 
financial profits during the fust 
18 years of its life.” states Mr. 
Amad. now director general of 
the foundation. “But we’re still 
proud of it; we consider it a 
highly prestigious newspaper.” 

On Oct. 26, 1975, when the 
first awkward-looking Jordan 
Times appeared, the foreign 
community barely numbered a 
few thousand, tourism hardly 
made a difference, and local 
readership could not be relied 



Three men and a baby, (newspaper) 

Founders recall birth 
of a unique experiment 


upon. 

Still, the paper took off with a 
promise made by the Ministry 
of Information at the time, in 
order to encourage its launch, to 
buy up to 1 ,000 copies each day 
for a specified period of time. 

“Which, of course, never hap- 
pened.” as Mr. Amad says. 

He is proud to add that the Jor- 
dan Times never received any 
financial aid from any outside 
source. 

“A modest beginning,” says 
Mr. Kayed, “a newspaper that 
trained itself along with its jour- 
nalists, that saw them graduate, 
move on; a newspaper that 
served a national purpose, that 
was clearly different from the 
outset and that has carried this 
difference to the highest of stan- 
dards and to the best of purpos- 
es." 

But the newspaper has also 
seen its share of problems. The 
problem of an English-language 
newspaper in a society that 
lacked the culture of reading, let 
alone reading in a language not 
its own, meant that for a long 
time the Jordan Times had to 
struggle along. 

The newspaper, as ail three 
men foresaw, would by virtue of 
its language difference, commit 
itself to more liberal, open poli- 
cies. 

“The Jordan Times’ limited 
readership was never a factor to 
undermine it.” Mr. Kayed says. 
“It was, on the contrary, a 
bonus. We had a limited but 
good quality readership.” 

Nevertheless, during the first 


10 years of its life the newspa- 
per was still an experiment 
experiencing nightmarish 
episodes of blunders. 

But the cultural atmosphere 
has changed dramatically since 
!975. 

According to Mr. Elissa. intel- 
lectual circles have grown, for- 
eign visitors have nothing but 
praise for the newspaper, and 
the new climate of openness and 
democracy has meant that the 
newspaper can now look for- 
ward to better times, and a more 
stable future. 

“The newspaper has always 
been a source of pride for the 
(Jordan Press) Foundation," he 
says. 

The difference between the 
Jordan Tunes and its sister Al 
Ra’i. Mr. Kayed admits, is in the 
quality of news. 

“The Jordan Times has always 
been the more intrepid paper, 
the one to take risks. It’s a lib- 
eral paper, independent, more 
analytical” he says. 

“Daring" is the word Mr. Elis- 
sa opts to use in his description 
of the newspaper. 

“We were less prone to self- 
censorship." he says. “We took 
risks, both with finances and 
news content," Mr. Elissa says 
and then tells the story of how 
the newspaper’s price was 
raised, without government 
knowledge or approval, during 
the 1 982 Arab summit when the 
newspaper was in high demand 
by foreign journalists. 

“We took no-one's permis- 
sion." Mr. Elissa recalls. “The 


editor was consulted, arrange- 
ments were made and the price 
was raised accordingly. And the 
government didn't notice the 
change till three months later. 
By then it was too late to reverse 
the situation.” 

As for news content. Mr. Elis- 
sa and Mr. Kayed both say the 
Jordan Times is more concerned 
about clarity and reliability of 
news than are the Arabic news- 
papers generally. 

Mr. Elissa cites the finance 
and economic pages as exam- 
ples. 

“That is news an ordinary 
reader can easily understand and 
you don’t have to be an expert to 
understand currency rales and 
market shares like you do if you 
read the other papers.” be says. 

If the Jordan Times used to 
cater for an elitist group of uni- 
versity professors, expatriates 
and a handful of foreigners, this 
is no longer the case. 

In Jordan now. more and more 
people mm to the Jordan Times 
as the source of reliable news, as 
a newspaper that offers concise 
information and coverage on 
local and finance news as well 
as international sports, areas that 
have been cited as being of high 
interest to both foreigners and 
Jordanians. 

Mr. Elissa foresees a “natural" 
increase in circulation for the 
Jordan Times. An increase that 
is estimated at five to 10 per 
cent every year in circulation 
sales. He attributes this fact to 
the country’s developing econo- 


my. its slow but certain venture 
into international markets. 

“Look, more and more people 
want to get better news cover- 
age and this they can find at the 
Jordan Times." he says. 

When it comes to future 
prospects. Mr. Amad looks 
towards West Bank distribution. 
“But only when cultural agree- 
ments between us and die Pales- 
tine National Authority are 
drawn up." he says. 

Mr. Elissa sees that aspect as 
being the ultimate challenge for 
the Jordan Times. 

“More competition, more 
opportunity to sell and the 
Israeli market will automatically 
open up." he says. 

But to sell openly to the Israeli 
market is not a step Mr. Kayed 
sees as possible at this stage. 

“We have to wait and see how 
serious they (the Israelis) are 
about peace.” 

Expansion into an already 
expanding market economy is 
an inevitable next step for a 
newspaper that has witnessed a 
remarkable increase in advertis- 
ing and sales distribution over 
the past two years. 

“Even without competition 
from abroad." says Mr. Elissa. 
“the Jordan Times remains a 
very competitive newspaper.” 

Mr. Kayed ’s outlook for the 
newspaper offers a view of a 
newspaper run and produced by 
modem information technology. 
The Times has recently taken 
steps to upgrade itself for entiy 
into the world of high-tech pro- 
ductivity. already improving 
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part of its production methods 
through computerisation and 
office automation. 

“We're ready for challenges.” 
he says. “This is a newspaper 
that prides itself in being a qual- 
ity product, h expresses the Jor- 
danian voice through news cov- 


erage that is honest, reliable and 
dear." 

"What m:ikes me happy," 
slates Mr. Kayed. “is the amount 
of satisfied readership the news- 
paper has gained. That is what i 
consider the real profits of the 
Jordan Titties." 




The clear and cold facts’ 

The Jordan Times and domestic issues 


By Dr. Musa Keilani 

IT HAS become an established fact 
that the Jordan Times is playing not 
too small a rc»le in influencing Jor- 
dan's policy decisions. It is no secrei 
that the country's top leaders' daily 
routine includes a close reading of the 
newspaper, which more often than 
not, provides an insight into the 
behind-the-scene implications of 
events. 

I would not like to turn this piece of 
writing into another public relations 
exercise for the Jordan Times, but 
then one has to acknowledge facts as 
they are. 

When I was serving in Bahrain as 
Jordan's ambassador, many media 
consultants used to compare the Jor- 
dan Times with other English-lan- 
guage newspapers in the Arab World. 

In their eyes, the Jordan Times stood 
tall (and continues to this day, I think) 
among its Arab counterparts, particu- 
larly in the Gulf states where there is a 
very large English-reading expatriate 
community. This was due to more 
than one reason, I think. 

The first is the extensive and 
detailed coverage that the Jordan 
Tunes offers on domestic politics. 

Many other English-language news- 
papers in the Arab World are much 
larger in size (number of pages and 
consequently have more news items), 
and are literally much more colourful, 
owing to a high volume of advertise- 
ments, and therefore income — luxu- 
ries that the Jordan Times simply can- 
not afford. 

But that has not stopped the paper 
from going from strength to strength 
and reaching the top layer of the Eng- 
lish-language press in the Arab World. 

My understanding of the Jordan 
Tunes’ approach is that the paper 
believes that it has to focus on Jordan- 
ian issues more than anything else. 

The logic is simple; if a Jordanian 
newspaper does not give its readers 
clear and cold facts as they come and 
extend excellent coverage of local 
events, then who or what can be 
expected to do so? 

Without mentioning names, 1 would 
like to point out that the nearly dozen 
English-language newspapers in the 
Guff states focus mostly on external 
issues. A dock strike in India, vio- 
lence in Pakistan, demonstrations in 
Bangladesh and the conflict in Sri 
Lanka are only examples of the so- 
called “lead stories" that they carry. 

Burning political issues at home are 
very’ conveniently left to the foreign 
media, including the international 
news agencies that operate out of the 
Gulf. 

That is what distinguishes the Jor- 
dan Times, which has never hesitated 
in tackling any local political issue 
regardless of the sensitivities 
involved, even if that had to be done 
somehow belatedly a number of 
times. 

In the 1980s. I was a regular colum- 
nist for the Jordan Times, a pleasure 
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that I had to forego when I was 
appointed head of the Press and Publi- 
cations Department of the Ministry of 
Information. That position would not 
allow me the luxury of maintaining a 
column in a local paper when my 
actual job involved the very monitor- 
ing of the local press. 

In that capacity and having closely 
observed the trend of the newspaper 
since its inception. I came to the con- 
clusion that the bold coverage of local 
issues by the Jordan Times is owed 
largely to its own introduction of 
“political reporting" when no Jordan- 
ian Arabic newspaper could or would 
touch anything more than the official 
handouts on political issues. 

More often than not. one would see 
in those Arabic papers the report of 
the official news agency, Petra, of a 
press conference given by a visiting 
political figure even if reporters of the 
local papers had attended the same 
press conference. 

The Jordan Times broke out of the 
mould and started carrying its own 
stories and analyses of 'the implica- 
tions of what was said and even tack- 
led and questioned the context in 
which the statements were made. And 
that is what started making all the dif- 
ference. 

Suddenly people, regular newspaper 
readers in particular, started to realise 
that if they wanted the real facts then 
they might be better off reading the 
Jordan Times. 

This might sound like too much 
praise for the newspaper, but it hap- 
pens to be a fact and the reality. 

The paper has not looked back since 
then, and went on pushing the so- 
called borderline in print media 
reporting in Jordan, which at that time 
was going through a maze of political 


developments including the failed 
1985-86 attempt between the King- 
dom and the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) to achieve politi- 
cal coordination in the effort for 
peace. 

As such it was no surprise that the 
Jordan Times was the most rebellious 
among the local papers when the gov- 
ernment took control of all local 
newspaper establishments in 1988. 
Reprimands and warnings to stay 
away from “sensitive" issues became 
a way of life for the staff at the Jordan 
Times, but they did not give up. 

A Ministry of Information decision 
to impose a JD 1,000 fine on the 
newspaper for carrying two reports 
about an impending cabinet change 
and giving the names (which turned 
out to be almost 100 per cent accurate) 
of the line-up of ministers was typical 
of the bold approach the paper adopt- 
ed (the punitive measure for carrying 
the reports, which broke new ground 
in touching the then taboo topic of 
government changes, was shelved 
subsequently with no explanation). 

The Jordan Times swung back into 
stronger action immediately after the 
government decision to return the 
ownership of the local dailies to the 
private sector. 

It was then that George Hawatmeh, 
who had left the helm of the newspa- 
per in 1988, came back with strength 
to pick up where he had left off. 

His input of dedication and profes- 
sionalism made reading the Jordan 
Times a must for anyone who wanted 
to know anything about Jordanian 
political issues and events. 

The frank and objective reporting of 
die Jordan Tunes made Arab readers 
need the paper as much as they did the 
Arabic-ianguage papers. 

The Jordan Times proved to be an 
excellent school for journalism, as is 
evidenced by the presence of ex-Jor- 
dan Times staff at the Royal Palace, 
the Prime Ministry and international 
news agencies and reputed Western 
and American newspapers. 

This success, I believe, is partially 
due to the familial and comradely 
atmosphere that the staff at the Jordan 
Times have created for themselves 
and nurtured over the years. Credit 
goes to the editors there, Abu Nader. 
Anand, Samir, An. Ica, Ayman and 
Jenny. 

The main input into this atmosphere 
has come from Abdullah Hasanat, 
who has brought the uniqueness of his 
hometown. Petra, to the Jordan Times. 

To be sure, there have been ups and 
downs at the newspaper, but the cen- 
tral devotion of the Jordan Times to 
cany news with clarity and objectivi- 
ty as well as accuracy has not 
wavered. And there is no reason to 
believe it would either. 


Cultural landmarks 
and the making of a new craft 


By Mohammed Khatib 

ON THE 26th of October 1975. the 
first issue of this relatively young 
newspaper was published to comple- 
ment its sister Arabic daily. AI Ra’i. 

Observers who have objectively fol- 
lowed the developmental journey of 
the Jordan Times during the past 20 
years cannot but stop to reflect on a 
number of achievements, or to be 
more precise. landmarks in the short 
but rich life of this publication. 

At the outset I must say that there is 
no doubt the mother organisation, the 
Jordan Press Foundation, has set up a 
professional working framework for 
the Jordan Times. 

In comparison to the Arabic daily Al 
Ra'i, the Jordan Times has always 
enjoyed a wider range of freedom of 
expression. 

Despite the fact that the newspaper 
has never been a source of great finan- 
cial profit, the management has 
always supported \l subsidised it. and 
stood up for the policies and princi- 
ples of its staff. Management bas 
endured the rough along with Jordan 
Times staff during periods where the 
newspaper was being harassed for 
being bolder than others in its presen- 
tation of news. 

I recall, when I was Minister of 
Information from 1985 to early 1988. 
that the editorial board had to put up 
with disparagements and disapproval 
from official circles, often in the form 
of intimidating tactics, due to the 
nature of reports and editorials being 
published in the Jordan Times. 

But it is thanks to these reports and 
editorials that the Jordan Times came 
to earn the reputation of being an 
important and credible source of 
information for readers. 

During the founding stages of the 
Jordan Times, the management of Al 
Ra'i relied heavily on a group of 
young, professional, and highly edu- 
cated men and women, who worked 
their way into becoming a cohesive 
group of journalists with clear objec- 


tives to serve journalism as a craft. 

Through hard work and persever- 
ance. this group of young profession- 
als was transformed into what l have 
always described as “a battalion of 
commandos. " a group of spirited 
fighters for the free and responsible 
expression of opinions. 

The newspaper, I must point oul has 
finally surpassed the fear and hesita- 
tion syndrome, mainly prevalent 
among reporters who worked for Ara- 
bic publications, including Al Ra'i. 

I must also admit that the young pro- 
fessional men and women who cov- 
ered press conferences possessed a 
high degree of maturity and under- 
standing with regard to the issues that 
were raised, as well as a clear vision 
through which they could succinctly 
presenr their views and rebuttals. 

What distinguished this group, more 
than anything else, was die fact that 
they could operate as an integrated 
unit, supportive of one another and 
not merely as isolated reporters in 
search of self-enhancement 

To a large extent the Jordan Times 
has also played a significant role in 
the cultural interaction between the 
Arab and Western civilisations. 

The trend of more and more Arab 
reporters moving on to work success- 
fully with various foreign press agen- 
cies and media organisations signifies 
a shift in Western dominance over 
news presentation from our part of the 
world. 

As such. I consider the Jordan Times 
to be one of our cultural landmarks. It 
is. in itself, a training institution for 
the many young people who aspire to 
be professional joumalists.lt has 
already produced a whole generation 
of reporters who practise journalism 
objectively and conscientiously. 

In the sixties and seventies Jordani- 
ans were eager to see a good quality 
and reliable local newspaper pub- 
lished in English.! am very pleased to 
say that the Jordan Times’ has played 
and continues to play a crucial role in 
presenting and representing this coun- 
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try and its public life to all English- 
speaking readers here and abroad. 

One must not underestimate, how- 
ever, the re»le played by the leadership 
at the Jordan Times which has made it 
possible for the paper to reach the 
level of excellence it enjoys today. 

The editorial staff at the Jordan 
Times have earned the respect of all. 

With the Jordan Times now enjoy- 
ing a high degree of credibility among 
all its readers, it is hoped that the Jor- 
dan Press Foundation will continue to 
support a newspaper that has con- 
tributed so significantly towards the 
closer interpretation of the cultural 
and political reality of this country 
and the region. 

To the team of professional writers 
and editors at the Jordan Times I say 
Mabrouk. They have injected new 
and young blood into this profession. 
1 also salute the intelligent and 
responsible leadership al the Jordan 
Times who have worked relentlessly 
to provide the newspaper with all the 
means necessary to keep it strong and 
flourishing. 


Changing with the Times 

(Continued from page I) 

The government’s occasional anger at something we 
wrote usually resulted in a few of us being scolded and 
warned. Then, something very important happened sometime 
during the early-io-mid-I980s: we learned that if we stuck to the 
truth, we could not get into deep trouble. If our facts were right, 
the government might get angry at us for writing something that 
was perhaps embarrassing, bur we would not get jailed or fined or 
closed down. We learned, in fact, that the truth protects, even if it 
also sometimes hurts. The years of dialogue with government 
officials finally paid off. 

The state tacitly accepted ihat we had to be different from the 
Arabic press in order to be credible, and we tacidy accepted that 
we would stay within the state's policy guidelines while also try- 
ing to reflect the fall spectrum of Jordanian truths and opinions. 

The other important development was in the field of opinion 
and commentary. In the early years of the paper, it was seen to be 
immoral, treasonous and nearly blasphemous to write an opinion 
that was not totally in conformity with the government’s view- 


point. With time, though, the state relaxed, and the eovcrniiif 
mellowed. People in government authority learned that a xliefi 
different opinion than theirs would neither scuttle the Jordan! 
state nor eternally shame its senior employees. 

Today the Jordan Times is recognised its j credible ikutoi i 
that faithfully and routinely reflects the opinion of the Jonlani 
government, but also reflects the many other opinions that ma 
up Jordan, an society. The credibility of i he newspaper is not P 
feet, and our freedom to write is still partly constrained bv Pol 
cal and cultural factors that we accept and live * iih. ' 

Many of the things that we did on our own in the last 20 vc: 
are now routinely done by many oilier newspapers in Jordan. J 
ha\e come a long wav from the da\s ol lead ivpc. 

This is a dual tribute to the humane nature of Jonianiun cuiti 
^ Professional aspirations of many journalists who ha 
worked in the Jordan Times over the years. 

The process continues, though, and* today, as we nuke onoti 
. m technology, we also continue to aspire to higher si? 

o^inn 0f fT f T ,0n ' lll " m in lhc rfMWCratie transfi 

mation of Jordanian society. 

of his | 0r > wntinues apace, and lhc Jordan Times h 
. - been privileged io play a small part in this very big stoi 
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These are the days 
of 'spin control 1 


Liberal journalism, Jordanian 


By Rania Atalla 

WRITING A piece for the 
20th anniversary issue of 
the Jordan Times presents a 
valuable opportunity for 
those of us who are “gradu- 
ates” of this not-always- 
peifect-from-the-outside- 
y et- very- sped al-from-the- 
inside newspaper. 

It is an opportunity to 
share with interested read- 
ers rich and diverse experi- 
ences which may not have 
been possible were it not 
for our humble beginnings 
as young reporters for the 
newspaper. 

In most countries, and 
certainly in Jordan, it is 
becoming increasingly 

clear that the days of media 
“blackouts” and controlling ■ 
the press are over: 

So should be the days of 
rhetoric, long-winded 

speeches, and spoon-feed- 
ing to reporters, columnists 
and editors what to say and 
write in their medium. 

These are the days of 
“spin control'* where the 
government attempts to set 
the political agenda in a 
sophisticated and credible 
manner through the media, 
among other c hann els. 

The contrast between the 
two approaches is very 
clear for someone who has 
been on both sides — that of 
the media, as a reporter, 
and of the government as a 
Washington-based Jordan- 
ian government official. 

As a reporter for the Jor- 
dan Times in the late 1 980s, 
I found myself very much 
on the receiving end of die 
news at a time when deal- 
ing with the media was still 
being done very much “the 
old way.” 

These days, it is very evi- 
dent in places like Wash- 
ington — “working the 

media” is a profession on 
its own — that doing things 
the “new way” is more 
effective and, in the long 
term, more rewarding. 

Consider the difference 
berween a propaganda 
spewed by a traditional 
government official and 
force-fed to the media and 
presenting facts and infor- 
mation in a credible and 
intelligent manner, leaving 
it up to the journalists 
themselves to use whatever 
material or arguments they 
find convincing. 

The existing situation in 
Jordan could allow for the 
latter formula to be utilised, 
particularly since tradition- 
ally, the two main Arabic 
daily newspapers have 
been considered “friendly” 
to the establishment, and 


since the ideologically-dri- 
ven opposition papers have 
relatively litde credibility 
and prestige and can hardly 
boast of any substantial 
readership. 

The key to this media 
“game” is access to infor- 
mation on regular basis. By 
definition, a reporter is con- 
stantly looking for informa- 
tion, either to write a news 
story ou the issue of the 
day. or to be knowledge- 
able about a subject that 
may fall within the “beat” 
she or he covers. 

In this context, establish- 
ment officials hold a clear 
advantage in the game of 
setting the agenda. They 
are in a position to share the 
information with the public 
through the media in a 
manner slanted to their own 
advantage. 

In Washington, for exam- 
ple, with few exceptions, 
spokespersons in each of 
the key departments of the 
Administration (the State 
Department. Defence 
Department and White 
House) meet on daily basis 
with reporters irrespective 
of whether or not they have 
news to announce for that 
day. 

The daily briefings allow 
the spokespersons to cor- 
rect any misperceptions 
there may be in the press or 
among the public on a cer- 
tain issue, or to float new 
ideas or concepts that serve 
the interests of the Admin- 
istration. Thus, the policy 
priorities of the Adminis- 
tration — whether Democ- 
ratic or Republican — are 
outlined and conveyed in a 
credible, non-propo gandis- 
dc manner without insult- 
ing the intelligence of 
reporters or the public. 

At the risk of having 
sounded too technical, die 
point to make here is that, 
according to the “new way 
of doing things,” the press 
and the government are not 
necessarily on die opposite 
sides of the “divide.” 

In fact, there should not 
be a “divide.” The relation- 
ship can be seen as dialectic 
and mutually re-inforcing, 
allowing both parties to 
gain from dealing intelli- 
gently with each other. 

The Jordan Times, 
according to my own expe- 
rience, has firmly believed 
in this policy and has 

(Continued on page V ) 
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By Adam Jones 

THE JOKE was told in 
Hungary during the Com- 
munist era about an Ameri- 
can who arrives in 
Budapest and hires an Eng- 
lish-speaking guide to show 
him around the capital. 
Over coffee, the guide 
browses one of the local 
newspapers. 

“What’s that story 
about?" the American asks, 
pointing. 

‘The headline says, 
“Communism in Ruins, 
Capitalism Clearly Superi- 
or,” the guide tells him. 

.“What?” In disbelief, the 
American presses on. “And 
that one?” 

“It says, ‘Corruption 
Rampant Among Top Party 
Officials.*” 

*1 don’t understand it!" 
protests the American. 
“I've heard so much about 
censorship over here. How 
on earth can stuff like that 
get published in a local 
paper?” 

The guide gives a dismis- 
sive wave of his han± 
“Ach, who speaks Hungari- 
an?” 

In the case of the Jordan 
Times, the question might 
be asked, less rhetorically: 
Who speaks English? The 
answer tells us much about 
this newspaper, which over 
the last two decades has 
transformed itself from a 
supposedly government 
publicity sheet aimed main- 
ly at foreigners to a Jordan- 
ian institution with a lively, 
authoritative style all its 
own. 

The circulation of the Jor- 
dan Times has never 
strayed above several thou- 
sand except over the last 
two years. But the paper 
has tripled in size since its 
inception in 1975 — from 
four to 12 pages. 

And it has maintained a 
core readership. Jordanian 
and foreign alike, that val- 
ues the Jordan Times for its 
comparatively high degree 
of professionalism; its 
unparalleled international 
coverage (better than any 
newspaper in Canada, in 
my opinion); and, last not 
least, the staunchly liberal 
values it advances. 

“Most of our readers, I 
think, are Jordanians,” says 
editorial-page editor Ayman 
A1 Safadi. “But the people 
here who are able and will- 
ing to read an English-lan- 
guage newspaper are the 
educated elite; decision- 
makers. Our audience is 
people who are in touch 
with what’s going on. They 
have access to other sources 
of information, and there- 


fore you've got to be selec- 
tive in the kind of material 
you present to them.” 

In other words, shallow- 
ness and propaganda will 
not wash. 

Many critics assume that 
the Jordan Times' status as 
Jordan’s only English-lan- 
guage daily gives it greater 
leeway to investigate or 
criticise the powers-that-be 
than the mass-circulation 
Arabic dailies. This, 
though, is a two-edged 
sword. Says Ayman A1 
Safadi: “Sometimes we 
come under a lot of fire for 
publishing thin gs that make 
people say, ‘Why are you 
exposing our dirty laundry 
to foreigners?’ People, 
including government offi- 
cials, know that the Jordan 
Times is read by embassies, 
researchers who come and 
work in Jordan, and so on. 
They get veiy sensitive 
when you report news that 
they think we’ve got to 
keep hidden.” 

In the paper’s early years, 
when foreigners were the 
primary audience, these 
sensitivities led to strict 
government vigilance. The 
Times dutifully toed the 
official line. 

But the paper was chafing 
at the bit. In the 1980s, the 
Jordan Times began to 
move out from under gov- 
ernment tutelage, and to 
reorient itself away from 
the foreign community and 
towards the English-speak- 
ing professional class in 
Jordan itself. 

As die ‘80s progressed, 
though, meeting readers' 
demands for liberal, profes- 
sional journalism in Jordan 
became an exercise even 
more fraught wadi com- 
plexities and contradic- 
tions. 

The Jordanian economy 
entered a period of deep cri- 
sis. The intifada erupted on 
the other side of the Jordan 
River, exacerbating ten- 
sions even in Jordan itself. 

Still, it came as a shock 
when in August 1988, the 
government at the time — 
not conrent wife its broad- 
casting monopoly and the 
controlling interest it held 
in all fee daily papers — 
cracked down severely on 
press freedom in Jordan. 

Editors and boards of 
directors were fired and 
replaced. Censors were 
installed in fee newsrooms. 
Journalism with any pre- 
tence of independence had 
become an endangered 
species. 

The anti-government riots 
in Ma’an and elsewhere in 
April of the following year 
were the solvent feat began 
to erode fee grip of govern- 


ment on the press and 
national life as a whole. 

But the resulting political 
liberalisation brought two 
new parliaments (in 1989 
and 1993), and a succession 
of governments, whose tol- 
erance for political opposi- 
tion and press criticism was 
far from assured. 

The first post-election 
government quickly aban- 
doned fee 1988 measures 
against the press. Newspa- 
pers were returned to their 
old boards of directors, and 
prior censorship was lifted. 
But the first attempt in two 
decades to draft a media 
law — the Press and Publi- 
cation Law of 1993 — was a 
harsh setback for the Jordan 
Times and other media out- 
lets. 

Nor have more recent 
developments necessarily 
favoured fee press. The 
tense period following nor- 
malisation of relation wife 
Israel finds fee officialdom 
suddenly less tolerant of 
domestic opposition. 

Indeed, given fee present 
attitudes towards Jordanian 
newspapers, many journal- 
ists are convinced feat 
“while this might not be fee 
best Press and Publications 
Law, to revise it today 
would be a turn for the 
worse,” according to 
George Hawatmeh. fee Edi- 
tor-in-chief of fee Jordan 
Times. 

Long years of official- 
mouthpiece status, together 
with restrictive legislation 
like the Press and Publica- 
tions Law of 1993, ensure 
that entire areas, along wife 
whole sectors of govern- 
ment activity, remain virtu- 
al no-go zones for all of 
Jordan's daily papers. 

Jordan Times coverage of 
fee Hashmite Royal Family, 
for example, is by turns 
respectful, adulatory, or 
downright saccharine. 
(“You think we sugar-coat 
everything we say about the 
Royal family.” George 
Hawatmeh protests. “Bur 1 
get complaints all fee time 
feat we’re not even fair to 
them”) 

The hazards of covering 
the royals was amply 
demonstrated in 1992, 
wheD fee Jordan Times' 
superb columnist and for- 
mer editor-in-chief. Rami 
Khouri, dared to speculate 
on a post-King Hussein Jor- 
dan after the monarch's 
return from surgery over- 
seas. 

Letters of protest flooded 
in: a programme Mr. 

Khouri hosted on state- 
owned Jordan TV was 
axed. 

“We still somehow suffer 
from the reverberations of 


feat particular article,” says 
George Hawatmeh. “But it 
was a very democratic exer- 
cise. The newspaper bene- 
fitted from it in the way of 
experience, of response, of 
provoking thought among 
Jordanians.” 

Criticism of fee security 
forces is another taboo area 
for fee Jordan Times. Mr. 
Hawatmeh and a former 
Jordan Times reporter, Sana 
Abdallah, are still awaiting 
a Supreme Court ruling on 
their convictions for “dis- 
paraging the security appa- 
ratus.” 

The Jordan Times had 
repotted testimony by 
defendants In a 1993 trial 
who claimed they had been 
tortured in prison and 
coerced into signing fake 
confessions. 

“The fact feat they've 
taken us to court over that is 
outrageous.” Mr. Hawat- 
meh says. The Supreme 
Court ruling will be “a very 
important test of fee way 
people (in Jordan) under- 
stand fee press and its func- 
tion.” 

But normally the paper is 
more circumspect when 
repotting on security mat- 
ters. The shooting death of 
an outspoken critic of fee 
regime. Mahmoud KJial- 
ifeh. and fee wounding of 
his brother, in a police raid 
in early June was the talk of 
Amman for weeks. But it 
received barely a mention 
in fee Jordan Tunes (or any 
other Jordanian daily) until 
the matter was brought up 
in Parliament more than 
two months later. Then it 
could be reported — as par- 
liamentary* proceedings. 

“Nobody told us not to 
publish” fee Khalifeh story, 
George Hawatmeh empha- 
sised to me. “But you need- 
ed a statement, at least, by 
official sources as to what 
happened. How could you 
tackle such a sensitive story 
from only one side, or on 
fee basis of what you hear 
on the street or what's said 
in fee tabloids?” 

But doesn't that give fee 
government a great deal of 
power? I asked Mr. Hawat- 
meh. Isn't it censorship if 
they can kill a story simply 
by refusing comment on it? 

“According to the Press 
and Publications Law, if 
you say anything feat might 
be conceived as against fee 
security forces, you could 
be jailed for up to two 
years," he responded. “I 
can take a chance, but I'd 
be liable to prosecution. 
And fee story in its own 
right was so sensitive feat it 
could have created prob- 
lems much bigger than me. 
bigger than any newspa- 


To its credit, when the 
Jordan Times did run its 
story, it was a toughly- 
worded one. Reporter 
Sa'eda Kilani quoted one 
parliamentarian who con- 
demned fee police raid as a 
“barbaric action” carried 
out against “a man of prin- 
ciple.” 

Respecting government 
sensitivities does have its 
trade-offs. The Jordan 
Times is mostly free to 
advance a liberal agenda on 
social issues, in a country 
feat remains socially con- 
servative despite a modem 
and forward-looking 
monarchy. J( has exploited 
feat freedom vigorously. 

Consider, for example, 
the fact that fee Jordan 
Tunes stood almost alone 
for a while as a critical 
voice in fee early 1990s. as 
Islamic fundamentalists 
rose to ever-greater promi- 
nence in national life. 

“Those were the days 
when Prime Minister 
Mu dor Badran agreed to a 
14-point programme wife 
(the Islamists).” remembers 
George Hawatmeh. “Even 
television at the time was 
editing out kisses in movies 
and soap operas because 
they were afraid of what fee 
Islamists inside and outside 
fee government might say. 
The whole country* was 
intimidated by fee Muslim 
Brotherhood and their pro- 
gramme. But we wrote 
about the Brotherhood 
when nobody dared to stand 
up to what they did, or were 
trying to do.” 

To be honest, 1 first dis- 
missed George Hawatmeh's 
comments as so much rosy 
myth-making — until 1 
began digging through back 
issues of fee Jordan Times. 
I discovered feat indeed, as 
fee Islamists had pressed 
fee government to institute 
fundamentalist and ami-lib- 
eral reforms, fee Jordan 
Times had responded wife a 
blend of insightful analysis 
and scathing editorial com- 
mentary. 

For instance, on fee Min- 
istry of fee Interior’s deci- 
sion in May 1 990 to ban fee 
issuing of licenses to male 
hairdressers working in 
women's beauty salons, the 
Jordan Times wrote: “Such 
a decision is a violation of 
civil liberties and totally 
contradicts the democracy 
that is supposed to take its 
course in fee Kingdom. 


Style 

Such a ban will lead to 
other decisions that will 
limit fee freedom of indi- 
viduals for no reason other 
than to cater for the whims 
of some religious or conser- 
vative groups in the country 
which do not represent fee 
majority of the population." 

Islamist policies also con- 
flicted with another of fee 
Times' long-standing liber- 
al commitments: to the 
cause of women's rights. 
Reporter Nermeen Murad 
wrote a furious feminist 
riposte to fee hairdresser 
decision, calling it “a last- 
ditch attempt by the partri- 
archal society to tie another 
knot in fee rope that has 
been holding women by the 
neck in the name of protect- 
ing them.” 

Uniquely in Jordan, u 
majority of Jordan Times 
reporters are women. In 
recent years. women 
reporters at fee Jordan 
Times — notably Rana Hus- 
seini and Sa'eda Kilani — 
have written groundbreak- 
ing, in-depth features on 
other “knots in the rope" of 
women's oppression: sexu- 
al harassment, barriers to 
women's participation in 
politics, domestic violence. 

And the paper has taken a 
strong stand against 
“crimes of honour" in the 
Kingdom. A 19^4 editorial 
called such crimes, which 
kill an estimated 60 Jordan- 
ian women a year, “blem- 
ishes of fee worst order that 
have got to be rectified as a 
matter of the highest priori- 
ty.” 

What about human rights, 
the very foundation of a lib- 
eral political orientation? 
Jordan's Press and Publica- 
tions legislation bans “arti- 
cles or information which 
include a personal insult to 
heads of Arab. Islamic, or 
friendly stales or the heads 
and members of (he diplo- 
matic missions accredited 
to the Kingdom." 

It s a bit of a suiprise, 
then, to prowl back issues 
of the Jordan Times and 
find regular mention of 
Amnesty International's 

reports on rights violations 
in fee Arab World — and 
editorials resoundingly 

condemning abuses in Jor- 
dan’s backyard. 

“The quest for freedom, 
democracy and frill human 
rights in the Arab World has 
begun, and people are on 

(Continued on page IV) 


Adam Jones is a Ph.D. student at the University of British 
Columbia and an instructor at hangar a College, both in 
Vancouver , Canada. He spent two months in Amman ear- 
lier this year studying the Jordan Times and the wide 
process of political liberalisation in Jordan 


Self-censorship: 


A mastered art despite winds of change 


By Waleed M. Sa’di 

THERE IS nothing more noble or 
challenging than sharing one’s views 
wife a receptive public. So when fee 
occasion presented itself in 1987, I 
immediately jumped at the opportuni- 
ty. 

This came about when George 
Hawatmeh, the chief editor at the 
time, accepted that I contribute a 
weekly column to fee Jordan Times 
on fee basis of my diplomatic and 
academic experiences. I had just con- 
cluded a tour of duty as ambassador 
to Ankar a and was deeply preoccu- 
pied by U.N. h uman rights activities. 

Whether rightly or not. I felt quite 
opinionated on many international 
issues then as now. 

Earlier on I had served as Jordan’s 
ambassador to fee United Nations 
Office and other international organi- 
sations in Geneva having started my 
diplomatic career in New York where 
I served as deputy permanent representative to the United 
Nations Headquarters. 

I think this international work, over and above my educa- 
tion in law at the University of Chicago, had provided me 
with an international perspective feat I wanted so much to 
share wife Jordanian readers. 

I still recollect feat I was not so good at this craft 

It took me a while to catch on and many people still think 
I have a long way to go before I master the trade of jour- 
nalism! Still I felt quite free during that period to express 
my thoughts on many different subjects of local and inter- 
national dimensions. 

On rare occasions my writings were rejected as too con- 
troversial for local taste, be that political or social Soon 
enough I started feeling fee burden of censorship and so I 
learned to present my views doctored enough to satisfy fee 
local scene. I soon felt at ease wife self-censorship. 

It took me a while to adjust but after a few brushes wife 
my superiors, I succeeded in arriving at a happy medium 


between what I wanted to say and 
what was acceptable for publication. 

The challenge grew bigger when 
Rami Khouri, the Chief Editor of the 
paper in 1988, suddenly left his post 
over a controversy on certain policy 
issnes related to the paper. 

This abrupt turn of events put me as 
a front-runner for fee post of chief 
editor which I assumed for a little 
more than a year. That period was 
critical since it preceded the era of 
democracy which was ushered in 
wife much fanfare. I was immediate- 
ly labelled as an editor who belonged 
to the pre-democracy days or to fee 
era when democracy was in hiberna- 
tion. 

Many people, including a number 
of fee newspaper’s staff, thought I 
was an agent of the government 
smuggled in editor's shoes to take 
further control of fee newspaper. 

1 must admit that some of my deci- 
sions were tainted by my efforts to 
toe fee official line but I nevertheless maintained enough 
liberty to write freely on many subjects. I wrote all fee edi- 
torials during that period and they were written with a con- 
siderable dose of freedom. 

The era of democracy in 1989 brought in many changes 
in the mass media and all of us who were associated with 
fee era before that were immediately targeted and trans- 
formed into scapegoats. 

All chief editors of fee dailies were literally fired and 
replaced by others who were more closely associated wife 
parliamentary democracy. 

Luckily for me, though, I was asked to stay on the news- 
paper staff as a weekly columnist and editorial writer, 
which is where I remain today. 

Do I see or detect any changes between fee past and pre- 
sent? Well, yes and no is fee best answer feat I can come 
up wife. I still feel I have to struggle between what I want 
to say and whai should not be published. But that is an art 
I can now master quite well. 



The coming of age for the Times 



Elia Nasrallah, better known as Abu Nader \ has been with the Jordan Times 
for 18 years and is now head of the translation department 


By Elia Nasrallah 

BORN ON OcL 26, 1975, Jordan’s 
only English-language daily newspa- 
per has seen growth and development, 
its readership expanding beyond the 
aspirations even of its publishers. 

As a member of the Jordan Times 
staff for fee past IS years, I can say 
that we have come a long way, 
undaunted by the many difficulties 
that we faced at the beginning in terms 
of space, poor equipment and limited 
sources of information. 

Working under constant pressure — 
is the nature is in the journalistic pro- 
fession — staff share a common con- 
cern in their endeavours to cope with 
political developments and cover fee 
widest range of other topics: cultural, 
social and economic, reflecting in fee 
process aspects of life in Jordan on fee 
one hand, and its image to fee outside 
world, on fee other. 

Looking back over fee past years. I 
vividly recall the hardships my col- 
leagues and I had to go through, start- 
ing with fee time when we were 
cr amm ed into a tiny office in fee same 
dilapidated building that housed our 
sister AI Ra’i newspaper, struggling 
wife poor facilities and old-fashioned 
typewriters. 

Sometimes, and like all other news- 
papers. trivial errors and less often, 
serious mistakes inadvertently 
occurred. 

The reasons for these are generally 
attributable to the pressure of work 
feat extended late into fee night. 

Reflecting back on the office envi- 
ronment at fee tune, I remember feat 
there were not enough chairs and 
tables for all the staff, and how staff 
members used to wait for their col- 
leagues to leave in order to find a seat 
and start work. 

These were the days when chairs 
used to be borrowed from colleagues 


‘next door', in Al Ra’i, or when staff 
members used to chain their chairs to 
fee iron legs of tables after working 
hours so that they could find them fee 
next day. 

Even parking your car was a prob- 
lem in those days. Being located on 
fee main highway to fee University of 
Jordan, cars were exposed to numer- 
ous accidents by passing vehicles. 

In fee early eighties our offices 
moved to another location: a small 
building up the Jordan University 
road, some 300 metres away from Al 
Ra’i building. 

Trudging along the road, shuttling 
between fee two buildings under the 
rain or sun to cany prim material to 
the press in fee old building or bring 
in news prim paper from the teleprint- 
ers and other requirements for work, 
our messengers — some of whom are 
still with us today — often dropped 
some of the paper sheets on the way; 
news that was irretrievably blown 
away by fee wind. 


Of course in those days we had no 
fax machines for the prompt receipt of 
articles and news and we had to rely 
on the teleprinters and messengers at 
all hours. 

In fee late eighties, we moved back, 
this time to newly built offices in the 
Al Ra’i compound, where we remain 
until fee present. 

The difference between 1975 and 
1995 is quite striking, not only in 
terms of space and modem facilities 
for the newspaper, but also in terms of 
the paper's improvement in quality, 
presentation, variety of subjects, trie 
size of fee newspaper itself, the read- 
ership and advertising . 

We can proudly say that every page 
is the fruit of tremendous efforts pro- 
duced jointly by fee editors, reporters, 
translators, typesetters, montagists 
and other unknown soldiers. 

Indeed, there is no limit for 
improvement, an aspect of our lives 
which we regard as a continuous 
process. 
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A newspaper 
‘without fear 
or favour’ 

By Godfrey Jansen 

LOOKING BACK over my 30 years as a joamsdLst, I 
have been extremely- lucky that I have worked only, for 
or contributed to publications that were — and are — 
independent. 

Among them the Jordan Times. 

By independent, I mean a publication that expresses its 
opinion uninfluenced by one group or party or sectional 
interest and publishes straightforward journalism “with- 
out fear or favour.'" 

The first in my diary of newspapers was The States- 
man of New Delhi and Calcutta for which I served for 
10 years as “West Asia Correspondent-” 

The great strength of The Statesman was that, as an 
English language paper in India— and- British owned 
and editedU-it did not have to curry" favow- with any- 
body or group or promote any ideology. 

The owners of the paper, unfortunately, did not see this 
as a source of strength but instead felt it was an anom- 
aly in an independent India and so it passed to Indian 
ownership and control. 

Not long after this happened the editor suggested that 
my reporting could and should be more “objective” on 
the Palestine issue. 

I replied that I could not be “objective" between right 
(the Arabs) and wrong (Israel). Not surprisingly, we 
parted company not long after. 

The Statesman. I am almost happy to say, has paid the 
price of its loss of independence and has shrunk greatly 
in circulation and influence. 

After leaving The Statesman. 1 was for 18 years the 
“Levant Correspondent" of The Economist where there 
were no restrictions on the independence of what I wrote 
although there was. at. time, some strain over the paper’s 
then distinct bias towards Israel — an orientation which 
has now changed completely. 

But after I retired I had a somewhat similar experience 
with a second Indian paper because, in general the Indi- 
an press is strongly pro-Israel. 

So I am now doubly lucky to write for one of the Indi- 
an dailies that takes the old Gandhi-Nehru line which is. 
if anything, anti-Israeli. This is The Deccan Herald of 
Bangalore, which happens to be my hometown. 

I began writing for the Jordan Times several years ago 
because George (Hawatmeh) asked me to contribute. I 
saw the "Times", like The Statesman as an English lan- 
guage publication in a non-English mother-tongue coun- 
try, a fact which cannot but produce a certain distancing 
effect that makes editorial independence much easier. 

Long may the Jordan Times independence continue, 
especially in this region of the world where indepen- 
dence in anything, let alone the press, is a rare and pre- 
cious commodity indeed. 

Keeping track 
of regional events 

By Michael Jansen 

I MUST be counted among those who have been read- 
ers of the Jordan Times for its 20 years of publication. I 
have been visiting Jordan for more than those 20 years 
and cannot remember the days where there was no 
“Times" served up in the mornings; so it is clear that the 
paper has become pan of my daily routine when in 
Amman. 

The Jordan Times is a very special newspaper because 
it is both a local daily reporting on events in the King- 
dom and a paper which covers the entire Arab region. 
And it does not do too badly with the rest of the world 
either. 

I think J can safely say that there are few papers in the 
world which give their readers more news and views to 
the column inch. Mind-boggling at times. 

Reading the Times, posted to me in Cyprus where it . 
arrives erratically and often very belatedly, helps me to 
function as a Middle East correspondent for The Irish 
Times of Dublin, a paper I also greatly admire for its 
serious and extensive coverage of foreign news, and 
particularly of developments in this region. 

But then the Irish have a longstanding connection with 
the Arab World. Indeed, it has been said that they are 
the “Arabs of Europe," a people as proud as the Ar&b.s 
with their own distinctive culture and singularity of 
character. 

The fact that I still read issues of the Jordan Times 
when they arrive weeks, or even months, late, shows 
that its reporting serves as excellent background to cur- 
rent happenings. 

In addition to reports on politics and commentaries, I 
find the financial pages very useful for keeping track of 
economic developments in Jordan, Palestine and the 
Gulf. 

For all of these reasons I feel particularly honoured to 
occasionally contribute to the Jordan Times, in my opin- 
ion, the best of the English-language papers produced in 
the Arab World. 



‘Democracy means more than free speech 



Dr. Abu Jaber is a member of the Upper House of Parliament and former minister of 
foreign affairs 


By Dr. Kamel Abu Jaber 

IN WRITING to extend my 
congratulations to the Jor- 
dan Times on its 20th 
anniversary, I could think 
of no issue more relevant to 
write about than that of 
democracy. 

Over the past two decades 
the Jordan Times has devel- 
oped into one of the best 
English-language newspa- 
pers in the developing 
world. This development 
has been part of the pro- 
gressive process of democ- 
-ratisation in the country. 

While we in Jordan con- 
tinue on our path towards 
demOcratisation, we would 
do well to consider careful- 
ly what democracy really 
involves and what responsi- 
bilities it entails for all of 
us: What qualities must we 
cultivate in ourselves to 
nurture and encourage its 
full development? 

Democracy is more than 
the granting of free speech 
or even tolerance towards 
others people's opinions 
and ideas; democracy is a 
way of life. 

Mature democracy is an 
integral part of a complete 
circle of life, affecting the 
basis of how we deal with 
each other in our private 
and official lives. Democra- 
cy relies on discipline with- 
in an orderly and ordered 
social system. 

The discussion of these 
philosophical underpin- 
nings of democracy is a 
reminder that liberty is not 
a “license” but an emanci- 
pation of minds left to rea- 
son their ways through to 
rational solutions of daily 
problematics. 

It is also a reminder that 
equality essentially means 
no more than the opening 
up of windows of opportu- 
nity for every human being 
to develop to his/her fuU 
potential in an institution- 
alised and structured social 
order. 


In this way, ihe very 
important ingredient and 
link between democracy 
and meritocracy arises. 

Historically speaking, 
democracy is an old con- 
cept, dating back to the 
ancient Athenian state of 
the Fifth Century B.C. For 
the ancient Greeks, howev- 
er, the enjoyment of demo- 
cratic privilege was con- 
fined to a select few: Greek 
citizens only: it did not 
extend to all classes, and 
did not include either slaves 
or foreigners. Underlying 
this narrow status of 
democracy was the belief 
that, after all, few people 
were interested in, qualified 
for. or had the time to ratio- 
nally contemplate public 
life. 

Modem democracies, 
however, since the Age of 
Enlightenment, developed 
the idea that every man, and 
later w'oman. is rational 
enough to participate in 
public iife and thus can 
elect and be elected to pub- 
lic office. 

While the latter concept 


has not yet been settled his- 
torically. both the ancient 
Greek definition of democ- 
racy and the modem con- 
cept of democracy rest on a 
belief in the individual and 
on her/his ability to reason 
on their preferred approach 
to life. 

While ancient Greek 
thought antedated ‘organ- 
ised" monotheism, much of 
the thought of the Age of 
Enlightenment was. in 
essence, an attempt to be 
free of monotheism, to con- 
fine it. neutralise it or worse 
still, reject it altogether. 

Rousseau screamed: 
“Man was bom free yet 
everywhere he is in 
chains."" Thomas Jefferson, 
one of the fathers of the 
American Revolution, 
believed that all men were 
endowed by their creator 
with the faculty to rule and 
be ruled. 

“Who chained man?"" is a 
question that has been 
debaied for a long time and 
which will continue to be so 
for a long time to come. 

One dubious answer came 


from Karl Marx who 
regarded the economic fac- 
tor as the most important 
ingredient in the achieve- 
ment of justice: yet. 

whether one speaks of Aris- 
totle. A1 Farabi. Rousseau 
or Marx, the search has 
always revolved around the 
rationality of humans to 
manage their own affairs. 

Translated politically, 
rationality means that no 
single individual can 
monopolise decision-mak- 
ing in public life. No single 
individual can claim the 
divine inspiration or the 
right to do so. Society can- 
not. indeed must not. rest 
on the opinion of one indi- 
vidual. Society must 
organise itself into institu- 
tions of unlimited duration, 
where rational decisions are 
reached through the debate 
and selection of the com- 
mon good for all. 

Politically, this means an 
elected committee, assem- 
bly, legislature, parliament, 
diet, bundestag. etc. Here, 
decisions are taken collec- 
tively. by a majority, in 


accordance with reason. 
Belief, while venerated and 
valued, however, becomes 
a private matter. , 

The development ot civic 
society based on the con- 
cepts of pluralism and 
human rights requires 
resort to rational institu- 
tionalisation. It should be 
remembered that Jordan 
has. since its establishment 
in 1921, attempted to insti- 
tutionalise its liberal atmos- 
phere. 

In reviewing the country's 
halting constitutional 

development over the past 
seven decades, one should 
keep in mind that it has 
been in the process of tran- 
sition, on the one hand, 
while always remaining in 
the eye of the Middle East 
crisis, on the other. 

It is the twin challenge of 
internal development and 
its concomitant disloca- 
tions: the external threat 
and the regional atmos- 
phere. that account for this 
condition. Now that we are 
on the threshold of a new 
era of peace, the possibili- 
ties of a maturing demoera- 
tisation within the develop- 
mental process of civil soci- 
ety arc immensely better. 

One should also keep in 
mind that while Jordanians 
have enjoyed political free- 
doms and free expression 
more than any other people 
in the region, genuine insti- 
tutionalisation did not 
begin until the late I^SOs. 
The record of parliament 
since dial date clearly 
points out that an indige- 
nous legislative system was 
in the making. 

One of the most salient 
features of a liberal democ- 
ratic system is not only its 
resolution of conflict and 
accommodation of contrary 
views in a peaceful manner, 
but the fact that such a sys- 
tem is. of necessity, both 
time-consuming and cum- 
bersome. 

It lakes lime to reach a 


well .studied solution by any 
legislature. The legislature 
is' after all. accountable u> 
voters and has to abide by 
the mandate ciwn to it by 
voters. And white it assists 
in the development of laws 
and passes them, it must, 
above all. abide b> the rales 
of the game. U i* only thus 
ihat democracy can func- 
tion properly. 

Democracy is education- 
al. Perhaps one of the most 
important functions of par- 
liament. in addition to the 
legislation and supervision 
of government activities, is 
its educational tunction. 
Once again education aims 
at the development of 
human reason so that indi- 
viduals can depend on 
themselves to find solutions 
to their problems. This 
places on the individual the 

responsibility of being per- 
sonally accountable lor 
her/his own thoughts and 
actions. This inner direc- 
tion takes a great deal ot 
courage, rendering true the 
statement that one has to he 
brave to be free. 

The onus of responsibility 
then lies on die government 
to p ret vide the developmen- 
tal space for the individual 
and the group as well as to 
honour merit, not wealth, 
social status nor patronage, 
in filling positions in the 
state. Democracy is resort 
to reason in political life 
while meritocracy is the 
rational path to an equitable 
socio-economic older. 

When the disparity 
between wealth and pover- 
ty become extreme and 
when positions of the state 
become the legacy of the 
wealthy only, democracy 
can become severely dis- 
abled. Democracy relies on 
balance. 


From talking straight to playing it right 


By Dr. Marwan Muasher 

WHEN I was asked to write an article on 
the occasion of the Jordan Times’ 20th 
anniversary, I could not believe how- quick- 
ly time had elapsed over the last 10 years. 

In I9S5, having started a job in govern- 
ment at the Ministry of Planning only a 
month earlier, I wrote a similar article titled 
“Romancing Its (The Jordan Times) 10th 
Anniversary''. 

The paper carried then, believe it or not, 
the date: October 26, 1985. Who would 
have known then what was in store for the 
country, the Jordan Times, or me? I cer- 
tainly had no idea. Nine years to the date, 
we signed a peace treaty with Israel, and 
today, I am writing this article out of Tel 
Aviv. 

Ten years ago, I wrote about the people of 
the Jordan Times. It is surprising bow 
many have left, and even more amazing to 
note how many have stayed. 

. Of the people I wrote about then, George 
Hawatmeh, Abdullah Hasanat, P.V. 
Vivekanand, Ara Voskian, Elia Nasrallah 
‘Abu Nader’, and Samir -Ghawi are still 
there. They represent the commitment to 
hard -work and excellence that we have 
come to expect from the Jordan Times. 

Despite the considerable change in both 
physical conditions and management prag- 
’ matics, the young and dynamic atmosphere, 
thanks to these people, has remained. 

The Jordan Times .has only aged in time, 
but certainly hot in spirit. Every time I walk 
into the paper’s building. I immediately feel 
at home.-^withqui much thinking that I owe 
this wonderful feeling to. these people. 

’ I am, of course, no longer a columnist for 
tihe paper, and although I never held a full- 
time job at the Jordan Times, I miss my 
days there, when I was able to express my 
opinion candidly. 

Diplomacy has its way of half-murdering 
one’s thoughts. I hope one day to be able to 
return to writing and to expressing much of 
what I would like to say. 

When I took up writing for the Jordan 
Times in 1982, 1 was largely concerned 


with social issues. Around 1985. my 
columns “Talking Straight” took a turn 
towards politics/ I became interested in 
parliament, democracy, government, and 
systems of checks and baiances. 

I also developed the habit of having a 
series of interesting encounters with sever- 
al ministers of information. 

The first was in 19S6 when the minister 
of information called me to check whether 
I was fit to be the prime minister’s 
spokesman. 

I was not interested at the time, and he 
was not exactly impressed with me either. 
My first brush with entering the world of 
politics ended with no results. 

By brief infatuation with politics came to 
a halt on Aug. 13, 1988, when I wTote an 
article which upset the government at the 
time. 

As a government employee. I was told I 
could not write without the cabinet’s 
approval. 

After a four-month “rest”, I was called 
back to that office, where another minister 
gave me a piece of his mind as to how 
harmful my article was, how many Muash- 
ere he could count on as his friends, and 
bow be certainly had no objections to giv- 
ing me a permit to write, all in the same 
breath. 

That was in December 1988. For a whole 
year after that, I did not resume my column. 

The experience left me too demoralised 
and frustrated to write. 

Four months later. I was asked by another 
prime minister to be his press advisor. 

This time, I accepted. That same office of 
the minister of information witnessed sev- 
eral attempts by myself to coordinate with 
an obviously disgruntled and unwilling 
minister. 

I stayed in that job for six months, and left 
with the departure of the prime minister. 

I went back to writing shortly after, with 
my four final articles published between 
Feb. 8 and March 15, 1990. 

A fourth minister of information called 
me to the same office to appoint me as 
director of the Jordan Information Bureau 
in Washington, D.C., a job I assumed on 


April 1. 1990. without a hint 
as to how it would change 
my career. 

f wrote in an era when pub- 
lishing an article that merely 
expressed criticism against 
the government was consid- 
ered an act of courage, 
regardless of the professional 
credibility or journalistic 
value of that article. 

Today, such articles 
abound in the local press, but 
still with little attention 
given to credibility or value. 

The greatest credit to the Jor- 
dan Times, I think, is that 
throughout this period, pre- 
and post- 19S9 alike, it has 
kept the same standard, cov- 
ering news and providing 
commentaries with boldness, 
but not sensationalism, with ^ 
professionalism, but not mediocrity. 

In 1995 as in 1985 or 1975. the Jordan 
Times is still the address to go to in Jordan 
for credible journalism. 

Of the numerous friends I have today, 
many seem to be connected in some way to 
the Jordan Tunes. 

Rami Khouri. who still writes a column 
for the paper, is today a dear friend whose 
opinion and advice I regularly seek. 

I still visit George Hawatmeh at his office 
every chance I get for a stimulating conver- 
sation on the issues of the day. His com- 
mitment to the paper is exemplary, at a time 
when so many have left. 

No visit to the Jordan Times is complete 
without a chat with Abdullah Hasanat. 
whom I still feel very close to although I do 
not see often. 

I was fortunate to work with and meet 
Jenny Hamarneh for the first time in 
Madrid when she was a part of a team dis- 
patched at the last minute to help me with 
the Jordanian press centre at the peace con- 
ference in 1991. She has a wonderful spir- 
it, and we've been friends ever since. 

Nermeen Murad and Sana Abdallah, old- 
time friends, shared with me some difficult 



Dr. Muasher is Jordan 's ambassador to Israel 


times during the final rounds of negotia 
tions leading to the peace treaty. 

My son Omar and I both gained a nev 
friend in Ayman Safadi, whcTahvays has i 
fresh perspective and who competes wit! 
Ica Wahbeh in telling the newest joke. 

In 19S7, 1 met a young reporter at the Jor 
dan Times by the name of Rania Atulla 
Since then, we developed both a very cIosj 
working relationship and a strong friend 
ship as colleagues at the Jordan Information 
Bureau in Washington. Rania taught mi 
much of what i know, not only about thi 
profession, but also about professionalism 
She is a credit to Jordan. 

Senator Laila Sharaf once told me tha 
she called AUB (American University o 
Beirut) graduates a “super race”. Indeed, a 
least until the civil war in Beirut. AUf 
graduates developed a reputation in Jordai 
as being well-rounded, hard-working, intel 
ligent and forward-looking. 

In some ways, the Jordan Times has man 
aged to develop the same reputation o 
“graduating” a super race. It continues n 
provide to many, myself included, a home, 

To the institution and its people, l mist 
my hat. 


Liberal journalism, Jordanian Style 


Continued from page m 

the march to realise what is 
their birthright,” a 1993 edi- 
torial avowed, “No matter 
how brutal, backward or 
entrenched the regimes are, 
people will triumph. Author- 
ities must realise that they 
cannot rule by intimidation, 
torture and abuse of human 
rights.” Even abuses within 
Jordan are discussed if an 
outside agency reports 
them — as in Sana Abdallah's 
1994 feature article, head- 


lined, "Amnesty gives a 
mixed review of Jordan’s 
record.” 

How far does this liberal 
approach extend into the Times’ 
newsroom itself? The atmos- 
phere in the newsroom is infor- 
mal to say the least, but staff 
members sometimes complain 
of feeling frozen out of the 
chain of command. “Our input 
isn't solicited, we’re not brought 
into the decision-making 
process, we never have staff 
meetings, and we get really tittle 
feedback about what we’re writ- 


ing,” one reporter told me. 

Over the decades, the Jordan- 
ian press grew used to poor 
salaries, ramshackle infrastruc- 
ture, a sycophantic relationship 
with the holders of power — and 
a conservative social climate 
that emphasised political stabili- 
ty and tribal solidarity over vig- 
orous and independent journal- 
ism. 

“This is a paternalistic cul- 
ture.” says Ayman A1 Safadi. 
“People for so long have accept- 
ed the fact that they're given the 
information that their elders 


give them — their fathers, their 
politicians. You don't have this 
aggressive nature to go and seek 
information. Of course, any 
government in the world likes to 
conduct its business behind 
closed doors: it doesn’t like to 
deal with the headache of hav- 
ing to work publicly. And the 
culture has served that purpose 
here.” The culture also makes 
sources, official or otherwise, 
reluctant to speak to reporters. 

“People here are scared of the 
ramifications of whatever they 
say.” a Jordan Times reporter 
told me. “Even if they weren’t 
afraid, this is a new thing for 
them. They’re not used to being 


able to just speak their mind. So 
it's hand to get people to open 
up. They will talk, but general- 
ly they 71 tell you the bare mini- 
mum.” Investigative journalism 
is correspondingly more diffi- 
cult than elsewhere, and a 
chronic lack of funds and 
resources does not help matters. 

The Jordan Times" finances 
are strictly controlled by the Jor- 
dan Press Foundation, which 
concentrates on the company’s 
Arabic-language flagship, A1 
Ra'i. Only the crumbs get 
passed along to Al Ra'i's much 
smaller English-language coun- 
terpart. Result: until this year, 
the Jordan Times had just one 


computer in the newsroom. 

“What we get, we have to 
fight for,” George Hawatmeh 
admits. “We're ihe smaller 
brother (in the JPF family). We 
have to push and shove to get 
things done. Today, the situa- 
tion’s better, but it's by no 
means perfection the bright 
side, the Jordan James made its 
first-ever profit in 1 994— about 
JD 80,000 — and so has out- 
grown Its reputation as a cash 
drain on its larger sibling). 
Resource constraints also pre- 
vent the paper from hiring type- 
setters and proofreaders who are 
fully fluent in English. The Jor- 
dan Times* columns are still a 


minefield of typographical 
errors. My favourite was the 
story claiming that tennis star 
Monica Seles was “slagged in 
Hambourg" by a knife-wielding 
spectator. Occasional amuse- 
ment aside, though, the errors 
can only be dispiriting for writ- 
ers and readers alike. The strug- 
gle to make ends meet means 
that most Jordan Times 
reporters wear at least two 
hats — doing better-paid work 
for foreign news agencies, fur 
example. That limits the time 
they can devote lo the paper. 
The paper has enormous diffi- 
culty holding on to the reporters 
if trams. They are constantly 


being lured away by other, 
wealthier media, and by govern- 
ment institutions. Raw con- 
scripts are brought in to replace 
them. 

Before they move on. though, 
the new recruits will learn the 
erali. And tike their many 
prominent predecessors, iltey 
will leave tiicir stamp on a 
newspaper that has become pen 
haps the most respected in ihe 
country. 

The Jordan Times' success 
derives faun the shared vision 
of those who have shaped und 
produced the newspaper, day 
after day for two decades — anil 
counting. 
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Twenty years on, editor 
recalls the first weeks 


IN 1975, Ma'az D. Shukayr was working 
as director of programmes for Radio Jor- 
dan. In August that year, he was 
approached by the director of the Jordan 
Press Foundation, the late Jumma'a Ham- 
mad, to take over as ‘launching’ editor of 
the impending Jordan Times. 

Though Mr. Shukayr says he agreed to 
supervise the launching of the newspaper 
only during its first six weeks, he was to 
return later, this time as the newspaper's 
mana ging editor for three and a half years 
(1979-1982). 

Ar that early point it was already estab- 
lished that the Jordan Times would stand 
against providing “protocol" news, as Mr. 
Shukayr puts it. 

These were Crown Prince Hassan’s 
directives, he says, and quotes himself as 
telling Prince Hassan at the time: “If you 
want to read news A1 Ra’i style, we'll 
recruit translators. If you want to read 
real news, we’U recruit journalists." 

Mr. Shukayr can list the names of 
reporters and columnists whose names are 
now highly familiar in their capacities as 
well-established columnists or otherwise, 
and whose bylines were first seen in the 
Jordan Tunes. 

But the most significant first issue 
“coup" for the Jordan Tunes was landing 
Prince Hassan’s first interview with the 
local press, says Mr. Shukayr, who 
became the first local journalist to have 
interviewed the Prince. 

Mr. Shukayr quotes the then prime min- 
ister. the late Sharif Abdul Hamid Sharaf. 
as having said, “In the morning I look at 
the Jordan Times to know what is actual- 
ly going on. Then I look at the Arab press 
to read ‘protocol’ news.” 

As the country’s only English-language 
daily, and “probably the region's best." 
Mr. Shukayr says, the newspaper received 
a great deal of support from Prince Has- 
san as well as the government at the time. 

“They accepted our formula for present- 
ing news the way we chose to.” 

Flicking through the pages of the Jordan 
Times today, he explains that news of 
general interest such as sports and culture 
are rarely covered. 

“Many areas are not covered in propor- 
tion to their importance, such as local 
sports; others are over-exposed, such as 
international news and the editorial con- 
tent, still others are irrelevant such as the 
entire Weekender, with the exception of 



Mr. Shukayr now owns and manages 
Arab Multi-Media, a company offer- 
ing translation, publication, confer- 
ence and journalistic services. 

an occasionally good ‘Society on the 
Move’ column,” he says. 

But Mr. Shukayr is aware of the prob- 
lems. The past was a good lesson to leam 
from. 

In 1975. he explains, local English-lan- 
guage journalists were a rare commodity. 

“Those who qualified (simply because 
they mastered the English language) and 
accepted work for the little pay we could 
afford, left us for better paying jobs.” 

The solution, says Mr. Shukayr, was to 
resort to employing foreign women who 
were residing here. 

“The Jordan Press Foundation is making 
a very big mistake (by not paying local 
staff high salaries), he maintains. 

“The ultimate objectives of a well-bal- 
anced and reliable newspaper require that 
an integrated team of well-paid ftjl 1-time 
reporters...be hired ” 

Sad facts that a newspaper which for- 
merly trained and qualified its reporters to 
move ahead and find employment in 
international press agencies can no longer 
bear the financial burden of employing 
full-time local staff reporters, he says. 
“This does not mean that we succeeded. 
But we hope that you will .” 


..Ask editors 
about them 


Between the devil and the deep blue sea 

‘Managing editors who prefer to jump’ 


By Abdullah Hasanat 



Abdullah is Managing Editor 


Errors are 
‘normal’... 

By Shehab Makahleh 

TO ERR is human. Errors 
in a daily 12-page newspa- 
per are normal, given the 
input required by a handful 
of staff working day and 
night to put out a quality 
newspaper. 

Mistakes can always be 
made. Some of them can 
be overlooked and easily 
forgiven. 

Others, however, particu- 
larly if they involve misin- 
terpretation, are likely to 
cost one his/her job. So far, 
this has not happened to 
any of us, and we’re not 
waiting for it, either. 

Looking back on these 
errors, some, now, can 
seem quite humorous. 
When Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, a headline on a 
page one story read: 
“Israeli invasion of 
Kuwait.” 

One read: “Women have 
as much right as men to 
practise democracy in 
pubic arenas.” 

Another that cannot 
forego mention was a story 
on American military aid to 
Jordan which was expected 
to reach $50m but was pub- 
lished instead as $50b. 

The best, to ray mind, 
was the story on Jordan! an - 
Palestinian bilateral ties, 
except it wasn’t ties at all, 
but a typing error that 
changed these ties to bilat- 
eral lies. 

Language is a funny 
thing, when one letter, a 
tiny horizontal line across a 
vertical one, is capable of 
changing meaning so radi- 
cally. 


Photo shows proofreaders 
Tony PurackaL, better 
known as Regan, and 
Pradeep Kumar absorbed 
in their work 


By Roufan Nahbas 

IT HAS been said that 
proofreading is one of the 
easiest tasks in producing a 
newspaper. You merely 
have to compare typeset 
articles with their originals 
for typing and spelling 
errors and you have done 
your job. 

Well, that’s what mostly 
happens but there is more 
to it than meets the eye. 

Mainly, what a proofread- 
er seeks in the lonely world 
of article comparison is 
some concentration, smiles 
from all around, and a good 
method to dump unclear 
originals onto another 
proofreading colleague. 

But there’s always the 
unpredictable moods of the 
editors; along with what to 
have for lunch that gets in 
the way of an effective job. 

Concentration is a mas- 
sive demand and strain on 
anyone. The administra- 
tion of this newspaper 
recently knocked down all 
doors (the policy of one 
large happy family). This 
is good, but what happens 
to the proofreader who 
can’t concentrate on com- 
paring heavily worded 
paragraphs? Well, he or 
she eavesdrops on the best 
conversation around him. 

Then there’s the issue of 
speed. Editors sometimes 
tell us to proofread quickly 
(there are deadlines to 
meet, parties to attend, chil- 
dren to be fed); so we’re 
basically their ticket to a 


good social life. 

Slowing the pace of 
proofreading can be practi- 
cal since it means less 
errors, but most of the time 
proofreaders are called on 
to utilise their skills for 
catering (buying lunch), 
entertainment (providing 
the music) and as chauf- 
feurs (driving reporters to 
their assignments). 

Skills? Who said any- 
thing about those? Well, a 
proofreader's skills are to 
de-code and decipher and 
to guess what the editor's 
notes actually say; make 
out the fine print on an arti- 
cle and to go for the best 
beL 

Maybe they meant to call 
us “pooffeaders." but 
someone misread the origi- 
nal article and added an “r”. 

There are all sorts of writ- 
ing styles that we are so 
fortunate to come across: 
hieroglyphics, languages 
that resemble ancient Chi- 
nese and a marvellous 
occasional series of chil- 
dren’s scribbles. 

It’s a great job. 

And we’re at the receiv- 
ing end of everyone’s 
wrath. 

Not only that: we have to 
contend with an uncomfort- 
able load of work to meet 
deadlines, not to mention 
the burden we shoulder at 
the expense of our ever- 
thickening eyeglasses. 

Proofreaders. These 
unknown soldiers, always 
in the tine of fire. 


AT THEIR best, managing 
editors are like crown 
princes. They have no real 
power, but everyone 
expects them to possess it. 

Journalism, as it is known 
and practised today, is an 
altogether Western voca- 
tion. as in facL is the post of 
a managing editor. 

The job, to my mind, is to 
manage incoming informa- 
tion as well as that which 
the newspaper publishes. 
On top of that, the job 
entails coordinating work 
among editorial staff mem- 
bers. 

In the Jordan Times, the 
sky is the limit as to what 
the managing editor can do. 
Ler me be frank and honest 
with you. My function also 
includes public relations, 
supervising maintenance, 
photocopying, operating 
the fax machine, and ensur- 
ing cleanliness of the place 
as well. Awesome, though 
no fluttering tasks. 

These tasks, at a big 
organisation like the Jordan 
Press Foundation, our 
mother company, which 
also owns A1 Ra’i, should 
be done through office 
automation and by hiring 
the appropriate personnel, 
you might think. 

Not so I am afraid. The 
Jordan Tunes does .not 
make money — not much 
anyway. 

Last year and for the first 
time in our history, we 
made a profit, albeit a very 
small one, compared to our 
Arabic sister, Al Ra’i. 

Should we then expect 
more from the money 
providers? 

Should Al Ra'i continue 
to subsidise us? Should 
they help us employ a busi- 
ness manager who would 
solicit more advertise- 
ments, and invest in our 
attempts to widen the circu- 
lation of the Times? 

Should the company use 
Al Ra’i money, as the man- 
agement like to put it, to 
employ people who would 
operate our photocopying 
and fax machines? Or at 
least buy us a new facsimi- 
le to replace our old 
machine, which instead of 
taking one sheet of paper at 
a time, gobbles the whole 
lot in one go and makes the 


Continued from page ID 

striven for the best part of 
its history to play a bridg- 
ing role between govern- 
ment and journalists. 

To this newspaper I owe 
much of the experience 
that has enabled me to 
combine officialdom with 
no contradition in terms or 
OlllllUtk. 


life of the operator (in this 
case me) so miserable? 

Should management 
invest more in computers? 
The tickers that ooze out 
the wire stories are illegibly 
printed. Either the print is 
in extremely faint ink, or 
the bottom half of the 
words are not visible. 
Those of us who have been 
here long enough know 
what the saying “A sight for 
sore eyes” only too well. 

Should they invest in a 
new photocopying 

machine? 

Not that the management 
is the only source of bother 
to a managing editor. Jour- 
nalists are a nightmare. 
Ours, I can tell you. expect 
their managing editors to 
provide alf these services 
and more. 

If the computer printer 
runs out of paper our staff 
expect someone, no matter 
whether it is me or other- 
wise, to come running up 
with the new pack. When 
the roll of the fax machine 
runs out and the machine 
stans beeping, journalists in 
the newsroom suddenly 
stop their chattering to 
inform the managing editor 
of the disturbing noises 
emitted by the said 
machine. 

Not only that. The man- 
aging editor's job is to pro- 
vide them with names, 
dates, telephone numbers 
and background of events 
for the benefit of journalists 
who know nothing about 
compiling their own fact 
sheets, and who have prob- 
ably never seen a two-line 
telephone ser and electronic 
address book in their lives. 

In anger they refer to the 
managing editor in Arabic 
as “you* but in the thud 
person plural, meaning you, 
your boss — the chief edi- 
tor— your boss’s bosses, 
their bosses, government, 
king, God. 

There is of course the 
almighty chief editor, who, 
like a spiritual power, is 
aware of all the shortcom- 
ings. but who, tike all 
chiefs, is fond of perfection 
and who, unlike the spiritu- 
al power, does not take for 
granted the limitations of 
human beings. 

Whenever he appears in 


I learned a great deal 
from my situ there and 
from the people I worked 
with: RV. Vivekanand 

who taught me how to 
write news and how to 
edit. Elia Nasrailah (Abu 
Nader) a master in transla- 
tion and the behind-the- 
scenes dynamo at the 
news room. Abdullah 
(Havanan who alwaw 


the newsroom brandishing 
a newspaper in his hand, 
the atmosphere turns tense. 
He does not take no nor 
accepts ’but' for an answer. 
He wants a perfect, spell- 
free. all-government 
encompassing, up-to-date, 
hi story- filled newspaper. 

And without pointing his 
finger at the actual person 
of the managing editor, 
ensures that while his rage 
reaches every ear, all eyes 
will inevitably turn in 
blame on that poor man sit- 
ting in the comer who is 
just below him in rank. 

Well, perhaps the way I 
describe the situation here 
at the Jordan Times is 
somewhat exaggerated. 
The newspaper has defi- 
nitely come a long way 
from the days it was pro- 
duced from a tiny, poorly- 
equipped room to the spa- 
cious and reasonably- 
equipped newsroom of 
today. 

Although we do crave for 
more in terms of equip- 
ment, furniture, facilities 
and staff, we could not have 
reached what we are today 
without the support of the 
management. 

We have made many mis- 
takes over the years. Mis- 
takes that have been regret- 
tably offensive to some. 
On these occasions it was 


insisted on the “human” 
dimension of a new-s story 
or feature article, and 
many others, who are too 
numerous to be mentioned 
by name. 

Rami Khouri. who was 
editor-in-chief at the time I 
joined as a full-time 
reporter, deserves much 
credit for what the news- 
paper i>» tud.ij. 


the chief editor George 
Hawatnteh. and to some 
extent the chairman of the 
board, Mahmoud Rayed, 
who shielded us and who 
look it upon themselves to 
cany the blame. 

Admittedly, we do tend to 
nag heavily around here. 1 
like to call it. more often 
than not, “constructive nag- 
ging" since it really is due 
To the sincere efforts of the 
chief editor and staff' to 
ensure the production of a 
high quality paper, one with 
an insoluble reputation, that 
all this intolerable but “con- 
structive" nagging goes on. 

We are aware though that 
being the mortals we are, 
we cannot operate in a vac- 
uum. Limitations that 
impede our work are the 
product of circumstances 
we are often helpless to 
change. 

If the management cannot 
provide essential needs for 
the staff and their working 
environment, that is 
because at the end of the 
year, it has to justify its 
expenditures to its share- 
holders, who. while con- 
cerned with quality' journal- 
ism, are mostly interested 
in profit. 

And while one is expect- 
ed to produce a quality, 
flawless publication at ihe 


He is also one of the 
people who believe in 
young talent and who 
inspired and encouraged 
many of us to go into this 
field. 

George Hawatmeh 
deserves words of appreci- 
ation not only for putting 
his heart and sou! into the 
paper, hut also for “push- 
ing" main of the Jordan 


end of the day. it is quite 
short-sighted to presume 
that quality work can be 
achieved without spending 
on work equipment and on 
ensuring its proper and 
smooth operation as well as 
on keeping employees pro- 
ductively comfortable xviih- 
in (heir work env ironmcnl. 

Being the difficult and 
odd species they are. it goes 
without saying that journal- 
ists and reporters are a 
demanding lot. But their 
demands are often legiti- 
mate. They are after infor- 
mation. which in most 
cases, is not easy io obtain. 
They also want the means 
to process that information 
and ready it for publication 
in the most appropriate 
form. 

Should we. managing edi- 
tors. then continue to com- 
plain? Perhaps not. What 
we need is to endure, if not 
by our own built-in 
strengths and aging wis- 
dom. then by a will to sur- 
vive in a world that always 
sandwiches us between the 
outgoing old with their 
ancient ways and modes 
and the upcoming young 
with their zeal and impa- 
tience. 

Should we succumb to the 
squeezing? 

Not as long as we can 
hold on to our guns. 


Times veterans io produce 
our best. 

Of course, the round of 
thanks would not be com- 
plete without tribute io the 
reporters and writers at the 
Jordan Times, the col- 
leagues with whom so 
much has been shared and 
who cont i nue u* teach me 
something new everyday. 



Two different kinds of ‘honour’: crime and protection 


By Rana Husseini 

NOTHING COULD have prepared me for the 
cultural shock I was to undergo when I was 
assigned as a reporter of crime in the Jordan 
Times Sept. 1993. 

The job, I thought, would be exciting and 
humanitarian and more than that, 1 was some- 
what younger and not so exposed myself to the 
world of police, officialdom and secrecy; the 
underworld of the “hush-hush”. 

The days passed. I was to realise only too soon 
that there would be difficulties and impossibili- 
ties to this job. 

So where does the Jordan limes stand on 
crime- reporting ? 

The complications within legal procedures 
related to crimes and accidents are vast. 

It is always difficult to gather the substantial 
facts that need to go into a report on crime and 
accidents. Somehow, there is a “moulded” set- 
up to the business of crime-reporting, making the 
task of honest news-breaking nearly impossible. 

Reluctance to hand out information by police 
officials is compounded by the fact that we are 
expected to report only what they tell us to 
report. To “sweeten” the facts, to leave out vital 
information was not a job good journalists could 
agjee to doing. I would never fit the mould. 
Either way. whether I did or didn’t, information 
was going to be in “hand-out” style. 

Follow-ups are just as bad. “Police are inves- 
tigating...” is a line I use when police sources 
want to say nothing until enough time has lapsed 
for the story to have been forgotten. 

It's not because 1 am a female placed in a world 
where only men, and uniformed men at that, 
operate, that I was to encounter difficulties. 

To me die purpose of reporting on crime is to 



Rana is a Jordan Times reporter. She was 
recently short-listed for the MEDNEWS jour- 
nalism prize in Cairo for an article entitled 
"Murder in the Name of Honour" 


unveil the facts that these things happen and that 
someone, somewhere should be doing something 
about it. 

I'm not out there, as many people presume, ro 
unveil a negative image of the country to its peo- 
ple or to the outside world. 


1 merely want to make sure that society knows 
about itself. 

It is hard to get information on these subjects. 
Information is a heavily guarded fortress. And 
those who hide it know how to slip out of their 
offices for “meetings” straight after a crime or 
accident has taken place. 

My reporting on crime is never, unfortunately, 
comprehensive in the sense that it includes most 
details; nor am I ever able to report on every sin- 
gle crime that occurs. So many details, so many 
horror stories remain unreported in Jordan. And 
to make it worse, the stories that go unreponed 
are the ones that involve honour crimes, rape and 
child abuse. 

It is so easy for an official to say “I do not 
know any ihing about this incident...! never 
heard of it." or “I know' about it. but don’t dream 
of getting any information." when some girl out 
there has been shot by her brother and when the 
consequences and circumstances of her death are 
not an issue with society' at large. 

It is sad to know that honour means two differ- 
ent things to people. The honour to be upright 
and just and peace-loving. 

And the honour to kill a wayward human 
being. 

It is my belief that information can work to 
affect the way we live for the better. Fear of 
information means an unhealthy secret is lurking 
w'ithin us. In any case. Cm not leaving just yet. 
Not as long as abuse and crime continue to 
plague us out on our streets and inside our 
homes. 


These are the days of 'spin control' 
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Editor’s | 
note: j 

The following arti- 1 
cles below and on | 
page VO are j 
reprinted from j 
‘The Role of the 
Media in a Democ- 
racy: The Case of 
Jordan” a book 
published by the j 
University of Jor- j 
dan’s Centre for j 
Strategic Studies. ! 
The book compiles 
the proceedings of 
a seminar organ- j 
ised by the Univer- i 
sity of Jordan in i 
cooperation with j 
the Konrad Ade- j 
nauer Foundation | 
Sept 27-28, 1994. j 
Some articles have { 
been abridged for j 
use in this supple- j 
ment ! 



Institution-buildina. professionalism: 

Prerequisites for 
a credible journalism 


By Ghadeer Taher 

I WILL talk briefly about the obstacles 
blocking the emergence of an active, credi- 
ble press and attempt in the process to point 
out where “feasible" answers might be 
found. I put “feasible” in quotation marks 
because what is feasible to the journalist 
may not be so to the administration of a 
newspaper, or to the authorities, or apply to 
television and radio. 

There are dearly divergent goals - and 
ambitions here. 

My colleagues speak of sociaL legislative 
obstacles and the absence of developed 
press institutions as the main dilemmas. 

To some in our society, a journalist might 
be seen as someone who could not get a job 
elsew'here. The views of society may have 
slightly improved over the last few years as 
Jordanians became more exposed to the 
outside world and to the importance of the 
media. 

But some people still look down on jour- 
nalism mainly because the press is not seen 
as a profession but merely as a mouthpiece 
of the government, receiving instructions 
and carrying them out. 

They are unaware of the trappings of the 
trade, therefore they do not appreciate what 
a journalist does. 

Another factor contributing to this nega- 
tive view is the credibility of the local 
media and the gap between local and for- 
eign media. Although a large number of 
people read the three staunchly pro-govern- 
ment Arabic newspapers and watch and lis- 
ten ro television and radio, they do not have 
full confidence in the media. 

Several reasons are behind this, including 
occasional absence of sensitive issues from 
newspaper pages, one-sided coverage of 
events and the lack of professionalism in 
the media. 

To find out what is happening in Jordan, 
many Jordanians turn to Israel Television's 
Arabic news broadcasts every evening and 
receive their news from other media 
organs. 

Many people see that journalism’s mis- 
sion is not the pursuit of truth but the safe- 
guarding of the state’s interests, making a 
profit, and often using the newspaper as a 
public relations tool. This erodes further 
the local media's credibility. 

So what can we do? 

To improve our image, we have to devel- 
op ourselves professionally and the institu- 
tions we work for. When we talk about 
improving our skills and reducing the cred- 
ibility gap between the local and foreign 
press, we have to discuss our main source 
of information, the government. 

Government officials are also part of our 
society, so they are tainted by the same 
prejudices. If they do not have respect for 
the journalist or the institution he or she 
works for, they simply will not give them 
information, leaving that journalist lagging 
behind even further. 

In a sense this is a vicious circle. Many 
officials complain that there are those in the 
local press who do not know how to ask 
questions, that they prefer to deal with the 
foreign media which does not have to 
worry about censorship when quoting offi- 
cials or reporting events. 

Simply put, we need training for incom- 
ing journalists, and refresher courses for 
more seasoned journalists and editors. 

The newspapers must send journalists 
and public information officers for tr ainin g 
either abroad or here in Jordan. 

A1 Ra’i newspaper, which makes huge 
profits every year, appears to send journal- 
ists abroad only when their tr ainin g or vis- 
its are paid for by someone else. Why 


should they since they are making profit 
with the staff they already have? 

Dr. Ziad Rifai has mentioned that training 
is not taken seriously in our societies. It is 
seen as an embarrassment, a sign that the 
person is "lacking*'. This cultural aspect 
must be addressed. 

One way. perhaps, is to make mandatory 
certain hours of training every year for all 
new-comers and to draw up a different pro- 
gramme for senior level staff so that train- 
ing is not seen in a negative light. 

Individually it is difficult to push newspa- 
per managements to institutionalise a pro- 
gramme where one or more journalists are 
sent abroad every year, or where a profes- 
sional journalism programme is set up here 
in Jordan. 

Unfortunately we cannot rely on the Jor- 
dan Press Association to act as a pressure 
group in the pursuit of journalists’ interests. 

It is clear that we need collective action. 
This, as George Hawatmeh has mentioned, 
is where institution-building is important. 

These institutions should include a press 
club or press foundation, an organisation 
concerned with rights and responsibilities 
of journalists. 

So far we have not made any progress on 
this. One of the reasons is the objection of 
the Press Association which enjoys a 
monopoly over journalistic practice in the 
country, with implicit or direct backing by 
the government 

In the field of training, I think we need to 
train people in economic reporting and 
analysis. In light of the peace process and 
people’s expectations of a better economic 
future, there wall be greater demand and 
emphasis on economic reporting. 

To improve the institutions we work for, 
money must be spent an unwelcome idea 
to presumably any administration. 

I worked at the Jordan Times for several 
years before working for German Radio, so 
I can only talk about our newspaper and its 
sister Arabic daily A1 Ra’i. 

On the professional level we cannot 
expect the chairmen of the board or even 
editors-in-chief of the major newspapers, 
who are benefiting from the status quo, to 
change colour just because the country ini- 
tiated a democratic experiment 

The top echelons have remained essen- 
tially the same in the mainstream press. As 
they say, you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks, many staff members saw no need or 
were unable to change. State security and 
the “need'’ not to rock the boat are the over- 
riding concerns in deter minin g policy, ren- 
dering timely coverage of news a second or 
third priority. 

The government still has majority shares 
in the three major newspapers. 

While the government may not directly 
interfere in running, or dictating editorial 
policy of newspapers, this must have a psy- 
chological effect on the employees and the 
credibility of the paper. 

Examples of untimely coverage include 
the time when King Hussein was diagnosed 
with cancer. Israel's Arabic news broad- 
casts carried the news while Jordan’s media 
stayed silent, thus causing great anxiety in 
Jordan. 

(Continued on page DO 


Ghadeer Taher was appointed press secre- 
tary to the prime minister in July 1995. 
She was a freelance reporter for 
Newsweek magazine and the Boston 
Globe newspaper. She started her career 
in journalism at the Jordan Times and 
later joined German Radio (ARD) as a 
correspondent in Amman. 


The changing role of the press: 

Jordan’s experience since 1989 


the freest countries newsmen know 
that the best they could do is to 
serve as a channel for relaying 
truths arrived at elsewhere, by the 
politicians or the scientists or the 
bureaucrats. And if this is indeed 
the case, it has to be admitted that 
the Jordanian journalists have done 
better than before, if only because 
the politicians, at the very least, 
have improved their performance. 

What must be kepr in mind is that 
Jordan now has political parties and 
a functioning parliament, institu- 
tions that were more or less absent 
before. Besides, there have been 
improvements in the professional 
skills of print journalists (although 
much remains to be desired in this 
regard) and in the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of publications. 

Jordan today has more newspa- 
pers and magazines (including 
party- affiliated." finanrial-oriented 
and specialised publications) than it 
ever had. 

The publications that existed 
before 1989 grew in size and their 
quality of production (printing, 
typesetting. etc.) generally 
improved."" Moreover, these publica- 
tions employ more people than the 
case has ever been. 

Experienced journalists, mainly 
those who returned from Kuwait 
after the Gulf crisis, swelled the 
ranks of reporters and editors to a 
record number (from about 150 
licensed journalists in 1989 to 260 
in 1 99-4- ». Tabloids, which are not 
always a welcome addition to the 
press in any country, sprang up. 
contributing an element of vitality 
to journalistic work. 

Watchdog — second track 

In the second track of measuring 
movement by the press since 19S9. 
in the realm* of journalism serving 
as a watchdog, the task and method 
of calculating progress is compli- 


a "poetry” club reserved tor a limit- 
ed number of cronies. 

It is interesting to note that most, 
if not all. of these "daring'' articles 
and opinions were earned by the 
tabloid press, just as the bulk of 
whatever investigative reporting 
that was done over the past five 
years was also carried by the party 
and tabloid newspapers. 

Who is establishment? 

So where does that leave the 
established press, namely the three 
Arabic dailies, which were estab- 
lished before 19S9 and which many 
people accuse of not doing enough 
to grasp the new democratic atmos- 
phere of the day? 

After all, critics would argue, the 
tabloids and the party papers are 
read by only a small fraction (less 
than lore, according to one study) 
of newspaper readers in Jordan 
every week, leaving a huge gap for 
a new critical press to fill. 

Some analysts raise the issue of 
what kind of journalism (the sensa- 
tional, the critical, the mainstream, 
etc.) contributes the most to the 
cause of democracy in a small, vul- 
nerable country like Jordan. 

All agree, though, that greater 
vigour by the pro-establishment 
newspapers, and a more critical 
attitude, are indeed required — even 
essential — to consolidate the 

democratisation process. 

The important question is why 
that has not happened so far. and 
what picture can be expected to 
emerge as the mainstream newspa- 
pers pick up momentum towards 
that end. 

Five factors can be cited for why 
the established Jordanian dailies 
have not risen to the challenges and 
satisfied their readers' expectations. 

First, because democratisation in 
Jordan was not a revolution; and 
those who manned the transforma- 


While the democratisation of Jordan 
has brought more freedom and 
independence for the press, the 
process has not heralded the advent of 
institution-building where journalism 
was concerned. 


By George Hawatmeh 

THE NEW democratic era that was 
ushered in by the 1989 parliamen- 
tary elections has been marked by 
profound change in the Jordanian 
political system. The emergence of 
a parliamentary opposition, led by 
the Islamists, has forced a new 
political game that is being played 
under different rules and condi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the role of the Jor- 
danian media, in not only reflecting 
this change but also in showing the 
way towards greater democracy, 
has been coming under increased 
scrutiny. 

While critics charge that the 
process of democratisation has 
failed to bring about a media that is 
free and determined enough to tip 
the balance in favour of democratic 
forces and practices, the regime and 
many of its supporters believe the 
press has exceeded the limits of 
what is permissible in a country try- 
ing to protect its existence and 
interests. 

King Hussein, speaking publicly 
on two occasions just before and 
after the signing of the peace treaty 
with Israel on" October 26. 1994 
lashed out at the press, accusing 
“most (newspaper) columnists” of 
exercising intellectual terrorism 
against the people and siding with 
foes of the state. 

A thorough, objective study has 
not been done yet on how the media 
has fared in the five years since the 
start of political liberalisation. 

A couple of international institu- 
tions concerned with freedom of 
expression (the Washington-based 
Freedom House and the London- 
based Article 19) did ask the ques- 
tion and reach their own conclu- 
sions. 

But neither was in a position, it 
seems, to define with any degree of 
accuracy, the scope and signifi- 
cance of the real change that has 
taken place since 1989. except per- 
haps in absolute judgmental terms, 
where the first concluded that the 
Jordanian press is now “partially 
free" and the second cited the 1993 
Press and Publications Law as the 
impediment to making real 
progress in performing the mission 
of the media. 

Any accurate assessment of the 
media’s performance in any democ- 
ratising country cannot be made 
without first defining what that 
mission is or should be. 

In other words, success or failure 
by journalists in doing their job 
largely depends on what perception 
they have of their profession. 
Should they be simply pursuing the 
truth? Or are they out to inform 
their public, serve as its extended 
eyes and ears, protect its right to 
know and safeguard its interest? 

Here, then, are two tracks in 
which an attempt to measure the 
performance of the press in Jordan 
can be made; (The electronic media 
is another story altogether since it 
continues to be solely in the hands 
of the regime, losing or winning 
sporadic freedoms in covering 
news and views depending on 
which prime minister and minister 
of information are in office at the 
time). 

If Jordanian journalists were like 
their counterparts elsewhere in the 
world, including countries with 
long democratic traditions, simply 
pursuing the truth, then there would 
hardly be any change in whatever 
they have been doing since 1989 
and after. 

To give just one example, there 
were reports of secret Israeli-Jor- 
danian contacts over a 20-year peri- 
od from the early 70s to just before 
the Washington Declaration was 
signed on July 25. 

The Jordanian press looked into 
those reports neither before 1989 
nor afterwards, although the inter- 
est of the Jordanian public in them 
was, clearly, tremendous. 

To be fair, though, the blame can- 
not fall squarely on the shoulders of 
the press, because had any newspa- 
per tackled the subject before 1989. 
it would have been closed immedi- 
ately. 

Today, under the new Press and 
Penal laws, the editor and reporter 
could be jailed for up to two years 
for committing such “offence" but 
the newspaper as a whole would 
presumably survive. 

Furthermore, with an official 
mentality that sees the truth as none 
other than the safeguarding of the 
security of the state or the unity of 
its people, and a mainstream press 
that takes seriously the limits of its 
own power, it will take journalism 
some years, if we are on the opti- 
mistic side, to adopt the pursuit of 
troth as its mission. 

But this conclusion should not 
undermine the efforts or lower the 
aspirations of Jordanian journalists. 

Pursuit of the troth, in any case, is 
as relative as troth itself. Even in 


cated by the involvement and inter- 
action of the public at large. 

Of course experts can differ on 
what the term "public” means, as 
some might conceptually argue that 
the public, in the U.S. for example, 
has been replaced by interest 
groups who operate, by definition, 
in the private sector. 

For all practical purposes, howev- 
er, there is a need to agree that a 
“public.” as a fundamental concept, 
does exist in Jordan and the ulti- 
mate objective of the press in this 
democratic era is to inform it and 
protect its interest. 

Ironically, a Jordanian “public" 
was more in evidence before 1989, 
since there were fewer groups, pri- 
vate or parliamentary, to represent 
its various sectors. In those days, 
the press played according to a set 
of rules that was drawn up by a 
martial regime, which was both 
restrictive and prohibitive, but not 
as tyrannical as in most neighbour- 
ing countries. 

ft is understandable that before 
1989 the journalists excused them- 
selves when they could not inform 
their public on a matter of deep 
concern to society. 

Today, however, the situation is 
different, and people do read more 
about what interests them and 
shapes their lives. It is a sign of the 
changing times that the press in 
general can say more, analyse more 
deeply and write any opinion, short 
of directly criticising the King. 

There are newspapers in town 
which were openly opposed to 
peace negotiations with Israel and 
continue to oppose the treaty today 
(which the regime could equate 
with open dissent). 

Also, it is an open secret that 
there appeared articles, in the age of 
democracy, that could have never 
been printed before. One of those 
articles for instance indirectly criti- 
cised the Crown Prince for meeting 
Shimon Peres on Oct. I, 1993, 
when it was the first public 
encounter between senior Israeli 
and Jordanian leaders. 

Another criticised the Hashemites 
for playing the Palestinian nine at 
the expense of East Jordanians. 
And a third artacked the King’s 
closest adviser, the chief of the 
Royal Court (Khaled Karaki at the 
time) for allegedly turning what 
should be the people's court" into 


tion process, including the top edi- 
tors of the mostly government- 
owned papers, were men who had 
served and known the regime well. 

The hierarchy now moved at the 
same pace as the regime did. It was 
all going to be a peaceful, slow 
process of change. Some even 
thought, and still do, that the 
democratisation process was not for 
real to begin with. 

Second, the three main newspa- 
pers that existed before 19S9 were 
still in the majority owned by the 
government, with the top two. A1 
Ra’i and A1 Dustour. continuing to 
prosper economically and finan- 
cially. The shareholders, represent- 
ed by the board of directors which 
appoints the editors-in-chief, saw 
neither a reason to rock the boat, 
nor solid competition to force 
change. 

Meanwhile Sawt A1 Shaab. which 
finally closed down after losing 
taxpayer money for over a decade", 
was content to receive subsidy from 
the state in return for toeing the 
line. 

Third, the rank-and-file journal- 
ists of these newspapers detected a 
stalemate, or a certain complacen- 
cy, but they were powerless to 
change things. Rebels could have 
lost their jobs on the spot and they 
had no organisation to back their 
demands for a more vibrant cover- 
age of news and views. 

The Jordan Press Association was 
at no time available to help the 
cause. Besides there was greater 
supply than demand in manpower, 
mostly university graduates, who 
could fill any vacancies in the mar- 
ket. The brewing tug-of-war 
between staff and management 
eventually died down, with the 
pressures of the Gulf war and the 
parliamentary process forcing 
some — but not enough— change in 
the editors’ attitudes. 

There is good cause to study the 
policies of the four governments 
since 1989 towards the press. 

But it can be said, briefly, that by 
and large they refrained from 
directly interfering in the running 
of newspapers, with some of them 
doing it more even-handedly than 
the others of course. 

Fourth, while the democratisation 
of Jordan has brought more free- 
dom and independence for the 
press, the process has not heralded 


the advent of in>t:tntu'ii building 
where journalism concerned. 

True' that without greater afflu- 
ence of society or initiating a new 
drive towards Civil and individual 
rights, sophisticated institutions 
cannot be built- 

However, there* exist in ihe world 
uxdav models ot institutions, that 
could and should be set U P ,n l »e 
Kingdom in order to help the press 
improve its performance: Mich as 
press clubs, institutes or founda- 
tions. organisations which basically 
concern themselves with the rights 
and responsibilities of the news 
media. 

The fifth reason why the estab- 
lished press has not achieved a 
qualitative jump in the democratic 
era is found in the many legal 
restrictions that the 1 lYess and 
Publications Law has imposed on 
its forward movement. 

But more importantly, perhaps, it 
is in the political and socio-eco- 
nomic fields that the leaders ot the 
press have failed to find them- 
selves, to establish new policies lor 
the new era. 

Take the role of the media in the 
Gulf crisis as an example. The Jor- 
danian press, instead ot playing the 
role of the educator, the c> e-opener, 
and the opinion maker of the public 
on the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
was itself led by popular sentiment 
on the issue. Jordanians still 
remember how their journalists 
defended the country's position in 
support of Iraq against heavy criti- 
cism from the West, the Arab World 
and in Iraq itself. At the time, the 
journalists simply said that their 
words could not be but a minor 
image of w hat society was say ing. 

Little did they know that in less 
than tliree years after the crisis, 
when King Fahd refused to see 
King Hussein during ihe latter's 
pilgrimage visit to Mecca and Med- 
ina" on March 8, 19U4, the journal- 
ists would stop acting as a reflec- 
tion of public sentiment. 

At that point, not one Arabie-lan- 
guage newspaper talked about or 
even mentioned almost every Jor- 
danian's anger and dismay with the 
Saudi king’s snub to King Hussein 
and consequently Jordan as a 
whole. 

Politics vs. identity dash 

This is the political side of what 
can be called the press identity cri- 
sis. which only a few journalists 
admit and are trying to do some- 
thing about. 

The role of the press in the coun- 
try’s socio-economic development 
is another important topic that is 
hardly being discussed, let alone 
tackled in any serious way. 

The established press is not ready 
yet to oppose social norms or socio- 
economic trends that impede the 
establishment of a civil society 
either because editors do not want 
to confront people with new truths 
or, unfortunately, they believe busi- 
ness is more important than cru- 
sades to end people’s misery' and 
ignorance. 

For instance, one daily’s editor 
refuses to cover or even publish a 
small news item about the trial of a 
fellow journalist over violating a 
controversial article in the Press 
and Publications Law, but opens the 
paper’s pages to a broken poem by 
a senior official. 

.Another daily constantly calls for 
social justice for all citizens, but 
does not apply this justice in, for 
example, allocating or selling space 
for obituary notices. 

The recent history of the press in 
Jordan is replete with examples of 
what might be described us sleazy 
journalism, unethical practices and 
lopsided priorities by newsmen. 
And for that alone, an analyst of the 
press would devote a whole book. 

More historical, ideological, 
structural and personal reasons can 
be listed for why the established 
press has failed to meet the expec- 
tations of readers, media critics and 
political activists in the new ace of 
political pluralism. 

But, by the same token, editors 
can argue that it should not have 
been expected of the press to outdo 
the other three estates of govern- 
ment or Ihe citizens themselves in 
Je process of development through 
democracy. 

The theory therefore that the 
press cannot step way ahead of, or 
lag well behind, the political system 
m which it operates is probably as 
valid for Jordan as elsewhere. 

"While this might provide some 
justification tor the C-performance 
of the Jordanian press over the past 
five years, the fact remains dial it 
would have been untenable to 
expect a higher achievement. 

The press in any country, us it has 
been well argued, cannot be a 
paragon of perfection when all 
human institutions around it are 
flawed. 
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Duality in dealing with the 
local and foreign media 



By Salameh Ne’matt 

FIVE YEARS into democrat! sta- 
tion in Jordan and there still exists 
a large gap between the way the 
local media covers the peace 
process and reporting on it by for- 
eign correspondents in the country. 

This gap, which also exists in 
covering other topics of regional 
and/or international importance, is 
the product of restrictions and lim- 
itations imposed on the local press 
by government regulations, on the 
one hand, and the failure of the 
local media itself to develop 
despite the relative openness pro- 
vided by political liberalisation, on 
the other. 

Indeed, many stories carried by 
foreign news agencies, newspa- 
pers and broadcast by foreign 
radio stations beaming to Jordan 
and the region, either never see the 
light in the local media or are 
heavily edited. 

The almost full freedom to report 
enjoyed by foreign correspondents 
in Jordan — many of whom are Jor- 
danians trained at local newspa- 
pers — has undermined the stand- 
ing of die local media among the 
people and subsequently damaged 
the government’s credibility. 

It often seems, ironically, as 
though foreign correspondents and 
local reporters are covering two 
different countries. 

Coverage of major develop- 
ments since the Washington Dec- 
laration signed on July 25, 1994, 
and the signing of the peace treaty 
with Israel about three months 
later, was led by the international 
press. 

Very little coverage originated 
with die local media which contin- 
ues to be heavily dependent on 
foreign sources rather than the 
other way around, as should be the 
case. 

Meetings in Jordan between Jor- 
danian and Israeli leaders are 
exhaustively reported first by the 
Israeli media and foreign corre- 
spondents before the local media 
moves to catch up, without adding 
much substance to the event, if 
any. 

•• While-dozens of Israeli journal- 
ists accompany their leaders on 
foreign trips and major meetings, 
where they receive up-to-date 
briefings and news, their Jordanian 
counterparts are conspicuously 
absent. 

The local media hardly main- 
tains any foreign correspondents 
in other countries, even those of 
paramount importance to Jordan. 

Perhaps no more than a dozen 


Jordanian reporters for local news- 
papers covered the signing of the 
peace treaty in Wadi Araba com- 
pared to over 200 from Israel. 

Overall, there is a general lack of 
appreciation for the importance of 
the local media, which has been 
marginalised by the government or 
has marginalised itself, thus failing 
to compete on its own turf. 

Some of the main elements con- 
tributing to this state of affairs: 

— Continuing restrictions on 
reporting issues deemed sensitive 
by officialdom, including direct 
censorship and the enactment in 
1993 of the prohibitive Press and 
Publications Law. 

— The lack of separation 
between the editorial department 
and the financial or administrative 
management of the mainstream 
government-controlled media 
organisations. 

— The failure of the Jordan 
Press Association, which is domi- 
nated by mainly government- 
employed journalists, to collec- 
tively develop and improve the 
level of the profession and access 
to information. 

— The almost total absence of 
professional training for journal- 
ists. 

— Focus on the commercial side 
of the media operation with little 
regard for the quality of journal- 
ism. Journalists are rarely paid 
adequately and often take an extra 


job to supplement their income. 

— The defection of good or 
promising journalists to better- 
paid jobs with the foreign press. 

The above factors contribute to 
widening the gap between the 
local coverage of national events 
and the foreign coverage of the 
same events by journalists who are 
generally much less inhibited and 
frustrated by these overwhelming 
factors. 

The status quo not only gives 
foreign correspondents the edge 
over their local counterparts, in 
terms of the quality and depth of 
coverage, but also creates a dis- 
crepancy in reporting to the same 
audience, which results in confu- 
sion and shaking people’s confi- 
dence in their national institutions 
and media organs. 

Officials sometimes appear to 
speak with two different lan- 
guages, one when addressing pub- 
lic opinion through the foreign 
press, and the other when commu- 
nicating through the local media. 

This is highlighted by a frequent 
government ban slammed on for- 
eign publications quoting Jordan- 
ian officials or sources. 


Often what is carried all over the 
world through Reuters, AFP, BBC 
and other international organisa- 
tions never gets reported locally. 

This is an exacerbating duality in 
the government's attitude towards 
information, which is becoming 
increasingly embarrassing for both 
the regime and the local media. 

Unfortunately it has become an 
established fact that foreign corre- 
spondents have more access to 
Jordanian decision-makers than 
local journalists do. 

The development of the national 
press requires bridging the exist- 
ing gap between these two groups 
of journalists on what they are able 
to cover and write, or in terms of 
access to government officials; 
and more importantly, perhaps, in 
terms of backing extended to jour- 
nalists by their respective media 
institutions. 

Maintaining the status quo 
means the continued brain drain 
from the local media and the fail- 
-ure of the national press to become 
an effective factor in socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural development, 
not to mention enhancing democ- 
ratisation and pluralism. 


Salameh Ne'matt is the Amman correspondent of the London-based Al- 
Hayat daily and BBC Radio — Arabic service. He worked for the Jordan 
Times as a reporter between 1983-1989 and still contributes articles to it 
on freelance basis. 


Investigative reporting 
in the Jordanian press 


By Larais Andoni 

BEING A correspondent for foreign 
publications and at the same time a 
local journalist, I can say that inves- 
tigative reporting in Jordan has taken a 
step forward since the democratisation 
process began. 

But, at the same time. I can see that 
impediments and obstacles remain in 
the face of ail journalists who are try- 
ing to do their job. which is to seek the 
truth. 

A basic problem lies in the lack of 
institutionalisation in so far as journal- 
ism as a craft is concerned. But 1 talk 
about something other than the Press 
and Publications Law because I consid- 
er that our duty as journalists is to do 
something for the near future and to 
organise ourselves in an attempt to 
change. 

I do not know what might happen, 
but we must continue to fight for free- 
doms of press, expression and political 
organisation. The press should have a 
major role to play in achieving that 
goal. 

I would like to begin, though, by 
tackling the all-too- important issue of 
whether we in Jordan have what might 
be called a ‘journalistic culture.” 

The journalistic culture here is part of 
the dominating culture in the country. 
The dominating and prevailing culture 
here does not give or believe in offer- 
ing equal opportunities. 

Without raising any questions, it 
accepts elitism and class discrimina- 
tion. The so-called “alternative press" 
which we have now, whether that of the 
opposition or the tabloid newspapers, 
is suffering tremendously from this 
kind of elitism. 

1 want to say it very frankly: what are 
the terms of reference for this elitism in 
the press in our country? The terms 
first entail getting closer to the centre, 
i.e. the regime. This means that jour- 
nalism wm function, perform and be 
judged by how close or distant journal- 
ists are from the centre of power and by 
how much they agree or disagree with 
the regime’s policies. 

This approach might be wrong or 
hypocritical but unfortunately it is pur- 
sued. Journalists here are not from the 
fortunate groups of society in econom- 
ic terms. They are not from the upper 
or even middle classes. They are still 
discriminated against. 

Discrimination against them is exer- 
cised not only by officials and chief 
editors, but also by fellow journalists, 
especially “English-speaking journal- 
ists” like us. We are journalists who 
have relations with the West and write 
for foreign newspapers. 

Being correspondents for foreign 
publications does not mean chat we 
know the country better than those who 


write for local newspapers. I, in fact, 
believe that journalists working for 
opposition newspapers or the so-called 
“alternative press” know the country' 
better than all “famous" journalists 
because they have suffered, and 
because they strive to stay connected 
with the society more than we do. 

But there is discrimination against 
diem. They can do a good job if they 
are given the chance, the proper train- 
ing and access to information. 

When we started to work in journal- 
ism we were not qualified, and let me 
be the first to admit that. But we were 
given chances that were not available 
to others because, 1 think, we were, and 
still are, from the middle or upper 
classes. Olher journalists have not 
been given the same chances. 

I want to exercise some self-criticism 
and blame all journalists who have suc- 
ceeded. How many journalists, for 
example, objected to the fact that the 
opposition newspapers were not invit- 
ed to the peace negotiations in order to 
cover them just like others were? How 
many of us objected to how journalists 
are being selected to attend some press 
conferences by “higher parties”? 

I express my objection publicly and 
at the same time admit that I have not 
done enough for the less fortunate 
among my colleagues. This elitism is 
based on weak foundations. 

The main thing in investigative 
reporting is to reject some of the estab- 
lished facts imposed by existing social 
structures. We should try to change 
those social structures so as to abolish 
social injustice. But we accept them 
because some of us are benefiting from 
the status quo — a benefit that is natu- 
rally accrued in a small society. 

The second dimension concerning 
journalistic culture, which impedes 
investigative reporting, is that we fear 
tackling some social and political 
taboos. 

I bandied some taboos in the Western 
press but could not do that in the local 
press. I was stopped from writing 
twice and I still consider myself fortu- 
nate compared to others. I was fired 
from my job twice at government 
orders but still believe I am fortunate. 

Others were not given that chance. 


Lamis Andoni is a freelance journalist 
based in Amman. She writes mainly 
on Palestinian affairs for the Boston- 
based Christian Science Monitor, the 
London-based Middle East Interna- 
tional and the Jordan Times , where 
she started work as a reporter in 1982. 


Status of media training in Jordan 


By Dr. Ziad Rifai 

THE SUBJECT of media train- 
ing is a complicated matter that 
entails tackling social, cultural, 
economic and political issues. 
Literature about human resource 
development in the media, on 
the other hand, remains limited 
despite the abundance of institu- 
tions and projects that train 
media personnel. 

What makes the issue of 
media training more difficult is 
its interdependence with a vari- 
ety of communication models, 
skills and professions which 
symbiotically lead to the final 
product. 

The skilled media workforce 
includes journalists, writers, 
photographers, engineers, tech- 
nicians, directors, and broad- 
casters, most of whom are com- 
munity-college and high-school 
graduates. 

As a further distinction, uni- 
versity graduates themselves 
have varied qualifications. Not 
all are members of the Jordan 
Press Association, however. 

These facts make resource 
development in media training a 
difficult issue to tackle. I should 
point out that this paper will not 
attempt to define the media as 
either an acquired skill or a nat- 
ural talent, even though both can 
be viewed as two sides of the 
same coin. 

The issue of media training 
takes on additional dimensions 
in democratic societies, espe- 
cially in infant democracies like 
Jordan's, because of the vital 
role played by the media in the 
transition period. 

The media’s role as a watch- 
dog in times of change keeps the 
public aware of developments 
and enables them to take an 
active role in an evolving soci- 
ety. Consequently, the media 
becomes a minor image of an 
advanced democratic society. 

For the media to assume its 
designated role, the training of 
personnel should be based on a 
new philosophy and values that 
incorporate concepts such as lia- 
bility and responsibility while 


upgrading technical and journal- 
istic training that would enable 
them to enhance performance 
and react responsibly to the 
inherent challenges of democra- 
tisation. 

However, stringent measures 
to test liability need to be estab- 
lished to prevent an important 
institution as the media from 
having to relinquish its role in 
the process of democratisation. 

While qualitative training is 
vital at all times, it takes on 
additional importance in the 
transition period as people in 
this field adapt to the new insti- 
tutions and trappings of democ- 
racy. 

Media institutions 
and training 

The concept of training is vir- 
tually absent in Jordanian media 
institutions, particularly in radio 
and television. This may be 
attributed to the fact that the 
press is comparatively more 
developed than the electronic 
media which requires higher 
technical standards. A study of 
the general media will most cer- 
tainly illustrate the Jordanian 
case. 

At first, media dealt with liter- 
ary creations, evolving eventu- 
ally to include politics, but even 
then, it dealt with opinions 
rather than hard news. Media 
control was almost always with- 
in the private sector, which 
addressed its vision of society’s 
needs in a literary and symbolic 
manner. Media professionals 
were, consequently, mainly lit- 
erary and, to a lesser extent, 
political writers. 

On the technical side of pro- 
duction, the printing of newspa- 
pers was based on simple, 
uncomplicated methods that did 
not require much training, and 
indeed, technical aspects of pro- 
duction were not emphasised 

The lasting legacy of this style 
of management was that opinion 


was valued over investigative 
skills. This is widely seen in 
Jordanian media today and 
invariably affects the common 
concept of training. Journalists 
remain complacent and dogmat- 
ic within a system that has 
adapted itself to receiving the 
news instead of going out to 
look for it. 

The majority of those who 
work in the Jordanian press 
have not undergone systematic 
training before or during the 
course of their careers. The 
only training available is practi- 
cal — learning from experienced 
colleagues — and on a personal 
basis, depending on the individ- 
ual. who learns by grasping the 
style of editors and veteran jour- 
nalists. 

Jordanian newspapers, there- 
fore, lack training programmes 
for both newcomers and old- 
timers, despite the fact that the 
law requires companies to allo- 
cate one per cent of their annual 
budget for training and research. 

Instead, newspapers spend a 
part of these funds on travel, and 
sometimes on technical training 
if new equipment is installed, 
but rarely on basic training pro- 
grammes for media personnel. 

This kind of training does not 
provide an adequate chance to 
learn, largely because of the 
strains of work and limitations 
of time. Furthermore, veteran 
journalists who are entrusted 
with t rainin g newcomers are 
themselves in need of training, 
particularly as Jordan grapples 
with its infant democracy. 

If we assess the development 
of Jordanian newspapers over 
recent years, we find growth 
everywhere: in the number of 
staff employed, the number of 
pages, the volume of advertise- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, though, quality 
and substance in the editorial 
content have remained stagnant. 

Editors of daily newspapers 
often admit that they have not 


taken full advantage of the 
democratisation process, by 
shying away from controversial 
issues and toeing the establish- 
ment line — unlike weeklies. 

Only in very rare instances 
have newspapers held training 
programmes, and even then, 
results were not encouraging. 

A daily once held a course to 
computerise news handling by 
editors and reporters. While 
few attended, it is worth men- 
tioning that the course had no 
obligatory status and did not 
offer any incentives. 

In addition, there are some 
training courses offered for 
journalists inside and outside 
Jordan, although the number of 
attendees is usually low. 

These courses are mainly 
sponsored by international or 
regional organisations but val- 
ued only as a travel perk rather 
than an opportunity to enhance 
skills. Newspaper editors tend 
to view these courses as a bonus 
for journalists, introducing a 
bias into the selection process in 
many cases. 

Language poses an additional 
barrier to participation in train- 
ing courses abroad, as only 
those proficient in a foreign lan- 
guage can take part. Similar 
courses in Jordan are not gener- 
ally welcomed by journalists 
and do not generate the same 
enthusiasm. 

This applies mainly to Arabic 
dailies. Journalists in English- 
language newspapers take 
advantage of training courses 
abroad and thus enjoy an edge 
over their counterparts from the 
Arabic press. 

Yarmonk’s department 

of journalism 

The department was estab- 
lished at Yarmouk University in 
the early eighties. However, the 
first batch of graduates lacked 
essential practical skills since 


the faculty was not initially 
well-equipped. 

An entrance examination 
required that students have the 
minimum language skills and 
cultural background. When this 
examination was eventually 
removed, more students joined 
the programme, only to discover 
that there were not enough jobs 
for them upon graduating. Only 
a few of the over 1,400 gradu- 
ates actually worked in radio 
and television. 

The unsatisfactory level of the 
graduates may be attributed to: 

— lack of practical training; 

— inferior academic stan- 
dards; 

— lack of specialisation in the 
vital skills like direction, pho- 
tography, broadcasting, editing, 
etc.; 

— lack of geographical prox- 
imity to media centres in 
Amman and to the cultural and 
political life of the country. 

Programme at 
University of Jordan 


The two-year programme was 
established at the University of 
Jordan in the mid-eighties for 
BA graduates of journalism with 
the aim of providing practical 
and academic media training in 
different fields. The programme 
was discontinued two years 
later, however, due mainly to the 
following reasons: 

— half of the journalists, and 
over two-thirds of television 
personnel did not hold a BA in 
journalism; 

— the main aim of many par- 
ticipants was to obtain a Masters 
degree in journalism, but they 
were disappointed because the 
programme only awarded diplo- 
mas; 

— there was not enough spe-' 
cialised staff in this field; 

— there was no practical 
tr ainin g, and instruction was all 
theoretical. 


Scholarships and courses 

Among the most popular 
channels of training media per- 
sonnel is sending them on schol- 
arships and courses overseas. 
Television and radio tend to 
utilise these tools more often 
than the print media. Some 
courses held in Jordan are spon- 
sored by regional or internation- 
al organisations, i.e. the United 
Nations, pan-Arab organisations 
or European institutions spe- 
cialised in media training. For- 
eign experts are often invited, 
but the priorities of such courses 
often reflect those of the spon- 
soring organisation rather than 
the actual need of the trainees. 

Some of the courses held in 
Jordan are nationally sponsored. 
However, they often lack the 
necessary equipment and proper 
funding. 

But courses held in other for- 
eign countries include a cumber 
of drawbacks: 

— the language barrier; 

— the type of training (which 
often means participants are 
trained on equipment not avail- 
able in their home countries); 

— selecting trainees is often 
based on personal preferences 
rather than on the needs of less 
skilled employees. 

A final disadvantage is that a 
participant is often the only per- 
son who benefits as he/she is 
often unwilling to share his/her 
new knowledge with colleagues 
upon return. 

Obstacles in media t raining 

Basic concepts about media 
training in the country remain 
unresolved. The concepts of 
criticism, free press and read- 
ers’ rights are vague or are not 


yet defined by the profession 
itself. Furthermore, no empha- 
sis is placed on the importance 
of either research or archiving. 

No library of Jordanian news- 
papers for research purposes 
exists and archives are not com- 
prehensive. Apathy of both the 
profession and public with 
regard to opinion polls or read- 
ers’ input precludes engender- 
ing any real change in the media 
and society. 

Journalists admit that training 
is an integral part of the job, but 
no Jordanian media institution 
offers serious training pro- 
grammes or allocates fluids for 
this purpose. Also institutions 
do not assess productivity. 

Payrolls do not differentiate 
between those with or without 
training, and do not offer moral 
or financial incentives for those 
taking part in such programmes. 
Trainees are not asked to report 
on the training they receive. 

Low salaries often force jour- 
nalists to look for other sources 
of income. Hence we find 
many who have second jobs. 
Consequently, journalism is 
“just another job" for many. 

It is worth mentioning that the 
Press Association does not play 
a part in providing training, nor 
does it monitor the status of 
journalism and journalists. 

A lack of emphasis on train- 
ing, coupled with a lack of 
incentives to participate in such 
programmes, discourages jour- 
nalists from participating in 
available programmes, espe- 
cially in local courses. 

In addition, journalists, espe- 
cially graduates of the Yarmouk 
journalism department, and vet- 
erans. feel they have mastered 
their trade and do not need 
tr ainin g. 

Finally, media instructors are 
scarce, and most give only the- 
oretical lectures, which have lit- 
tle to do with practical needs at 
work. 


Dr. Rifai is information officer at the UNICEF office in Yemen. He 
taught joumalismfor many years at Yarmouk University, Irbid. He 
also produced and presented a weekly talk-show for Jordan Televi- 
sion. 
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The good Arab-English guide 
to the Jordan Times 

By Haya Husseini 

WHAT’S GOOD English? 

The English don’t know, 
that's for sure. 

But it has been proposed, 
and it has been argued, and 
it has been scripted by sev- 
eral cultural theorists, that 
language is not the abstract 
science of communication 
it is presumed to be, but the 
hybridised dialogues of the 
post-colonial self that 
enters into the discursive 
space of nationality and 
□odonality, nativity and 
□arrativity, culture and cult. 

Literary jargon? 

Yes. 

But how would you 
know, unless I told you? 

There's no such thing as a 
standard English language. 

Or an “international*’ Eng- 
lish. The same goes for 
American and Australian. 

The Australian literary 
scene is now more Greek. 

Italian, Arabic. Chinese and 
the diverse aboriginal lan- 
guages, than it is English. 

Better still, good experi- 
mental writers use a mix- 
ture of all these languages, 
yes. a hybridised linguistic 
form. 

And that’s why we have 
the Jordan Times. These 
aren't language mistakes or 
typing errors you see on the 
pages everyday. We're set- 
ting a trend. 

No, seriously. 

It’s a cruel legacy of the 
colonial era. The British 
came and left. We’re only 
looking with wonder at 
what they left behind, gin- 
gerly picking it up with our 
thumbs and forefingers and 
taking our time deciding 
what to do with it. 

What’s not theirs any- 
more. 

What’s ours to abuse. 

No seriously, again. 

The Jordan Times 




reporters and columnists 
don’t make language mis- 
takes. they argue out their 
idiomatic differences. 
They poetisise the colonial 
idiom, they mar k it with 
their stamps of identity. 
New world order english 
with a small ‘e’. 

If it were up to me. I 
wouldn’t bother editing. 

Like Jamaican. Indian or 
African English, we could 
have an Arabic English. It 
would go. something like 
this: 

-Ya’ni. mish this what 
you saying? ^ 

-Ya’ni, shoo, you don't 
believe? 

-Walleh. mish you said 
you won’t? 

-What, ya’ni ana imbat- 
hertac? (read: bother you) 

And the letters to the edi- 
tor would read: 

To the Editor: I 'must 
expressed my most auspi- 
cious predictions when 
reading what your 
esteemed newspaper pub- 
lished last Saturday regard- 
ing X. It is a question of 
the time before we get inun- 
dated with the rose-petals 
of our expectations, for 
self-f ulfilling prophesies 
are, ar best, soul-less. It is 
with the great regard of 
seriousness with which we 
view the future prospec- 
tives of this wise and noble 
country that I am hereby to 
present this letter for imme- 
diate and precipitant publi- 
cation. 

And the news reports 
would read: 

AMMAN — (Petra) The 
Ministry of Planning 
Agreements yesterday 
signed an agreement with 
the delegation to extend 
cooperation and coordina- 
tion in all fields that matter 
to the issues and stated that 
it was greatly indebted to 


and grateful for and much 
appreciative of the efforts 
extended by the said dele- 
gation in its much needed 
aid and assistance to this 
part of the region which has 
seen developments in peace 
efforts as a result of its long 
endeavours to build a pros- 
perous and economically 
enhanced region. 

And the columnists 
would write: 

THE SCHEDULED con- 
vening and gathering of a 
meeting of financial econo- 
mists in Amman last week 
marks the beginning of a 
well-foreboding path to 
prosperity in the investment 
climate of the country-. The 
team of gatherers would do 
well to remember, however, 
that the path is a tenuous 
one and that it must be 
treaded on very’ lightly. 

But the Jordan Times 
doesn’t do that, unfortu- 


nately. It cuts and corrects. 
It kills the discursive cul- 
ture of Arabic English that 
some have tried so hard to 
breed. (Except if you've 
noticed, in the three exam- 
ples of discourse analysis 
above, there is a clear 
attempt to live up to the 
standards of what is 
deemed “good English’*, 
though they all ultimately 
fail to do so. I was hoping 
their language would turn 
out to be a recycled linguis- 
tic form: but there you are. 
language is not always 
what you intend it to be i. 

In any case, what is my 
point? 

That we are. through our 
own not-so-peculiar histori- 
cal rights, entitled to the 
occasional abuse and mis- 
management of the English 
language. No English-lan- 
guage newspaper, maga- 
zine or any other outlet in a 


language not its own. pre- 
tends to take things to this 
limit of perfection. The Jor- 
dan Times tries too hard. 
The ‘proper’ use of the 
English language is not a 
measure of social progress 
in any non-English speak- 
ing country. 

So whai is the Jordan 
Times? 

Well, the way I want to 
say it: 

The Jordan Times is a 
space for the culturally 
schizophrenic, the linguis- 
tic sado-masochisl who 
sees a true reflection of the 
.Arab Worid in all its post- 
colonial turmoil, reflected, 
not in the meaning of what 
is written, but in the shape 
of die scripted sculpture of 
expressions and the choice 
of the printed words. 

No. Seriously. Wallah, 
ya’ni shoo. 


Dedication beats the pay for foreign journalists 


By Cathy King 

FOURTEEN MONTHS ago, fresh 
out of university, full-time employ- 
ment began for me at the Jordan 
Times. 

Journalism was a life-long dream, 
a conviction sealed — perhaps a lit- 
tle sadly — when, in my early teens, 
I saw the film "A Year of Living 
Dangerously”, starring Mel Gibson 
as a hot-shot reporter in a war-torn 
land. 

It has hardly been dangerous and 
I will never be Mel Gibson. But a 
year at the Jordan Times has proved 
a great introduction to the profes- 
sion, laced with excitement, frustra- 
tion and many challenges. 

Naturally people ask: Why the 
Middle East? Why Jordan? Why 
the Jordan Times? Whatever the 
reason, rest assured, it was not for 
the money, I invariably tell my 
interlocutors. 

Having gained a BA in Modem 
Arabic and looking to combine it 
with journalism, f contacted the 
head of the Arabic Language 
department of BBC World Service 
Radio, who obliged to see me. Per- 
haps as good a recommendation as 
any. he said the Jordan Times was 
the best English language daily in 
the region. 

Taking up his advice, I began pes- 
tering, literally speaking, the Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Two months, a couple 
of letters and several phone calls 
later, a response arrived. 

“We are not in a financial position 
to cover the cost of the flight or 
accommodation, nor will we be 
able to pay you a salary. However, 
we could pay you an average of JD 
15 per article. . 

(I subsequently discovered the 
theory behind retaining reporters on 
a free-lance basis: Without a basic 
salary, they are financially com- 
pelled to cover as many stories per 
month as is physically possible.) 

Most people at home thought it 
hilarious and my enthusiasm crazy. 


After all, joining the ‘dole’ 
queue, to collect weekly unemploy- 
ment benefit, would prove more 
fruitfuL 

Sometime after ray arrival in 
Amman, the boss probably rued the 
day he let me join the team. As 
though the period was not hectic 
enough with the imminent signing 
of the Jordan-Israel peace treaty, 
late one evening five men from the 
Ministry of Labour came to “track 
me down”, or so it felt. 

Despite the argument that a free- 
lancer was paid by the piece, the 
ministry took the case to court and 
the newspaper was fined. (For the 
record and thanks to the paper, I am 
no longer an illegal alien). 

The Jordan Times has hosted 
many foreigners. We come, we see. 
we learn and then return to our 
homelands hoping to impress some 
media corporation with, if not our 
talents, our seemingly dogged ded- 
ication to the trade. (The unfounded 
conceptions the Middle East con- 
jures up in the minds of many, have 
obscure advantages for some). 

Despite the use-and-abuse atti- 
tude attached to visiting and aspir- 
ing journalists, the paper's staff still 
finds time to be a guiding force. 
Why? I’m not sure. Maybe there is 
sufficient gratification in knowing 
that some who passed through the 
newspaper later joined Reuters, the 
BBC or the Financial Times. 

But it is not only foreigners who 
have been picked up by the great 
and mighty. Just a glance at the 
names of those working in the vari- 
ous national press offices or inter- 
national Amman bureaux, almost 
without exception, you will see that 
there is someone who passed 
through the hands of the Jordan 
Times. 

Whatever the faults of the paper 
(and we on the inside are well 
aware of them, while many on the 
outside delight in reminding us), 
this must say something more than 
the poor rate of pay and the lack of 


facilities that would quickly drive 
lesser people away. 

But there are two reasons why it 
seems pointless to harp on the con- 
straints long faced by the newspa- 
per. 

First, the last six months have 
witnessed a revolution. The office 
space was expanded; two direct 
telephone lines were recently 
installed: and the process, albeit 
slow, of computerisation began. 

Second, the paper has survived 
only because of the tenacious few. 
who persevered year upon year 
with little more than a shared print 
press at their disposal. 

Even with the changes, do not 
dare imagine that it is all rosy in the 
freshly painted news-house on Uni- 
versity Road. Many physical obsta- 
cles still bar the path of aspired per- 
fection and these hurdles form part 
of our defence. 

Most of the staff are regularly 
subjected to barrages of criticism 
from readers. If only the criticism 
were constructive, though, there 
might be some benefit. 

And consider this: If all your 
work and efforts were available for 
public scrutiny on a daily basis, 
would you be as confident to poke 
fun? 

You may be wondering, if the 
main problems facing the Jordan 
Times boil down to limited equip- 
ment and overall inadequate financ- 
ing, why does the management not 
invest more heavily in the paper 
and its staff? 

Surely, I hear you say, a better 
quality newspaper would increase 
readership and in turn increase eco- 
nomic returns. 

Herein lies a fundamental draw- 
back. As a foreign language news- 
paper. readership is restricted. The 
question the management (possi- 
bly) asks is: Why invest in a news- 
paper whose readership will never 
exceed half the circulation of A1 
Ra'i? 

Also, assuming there is no room 



Cathy is a reporter at the Jordan 
Times 


in the market for a second English 
language daily, the likelihood of 
competition is slim. However, 
should a new, impressive English 
publication hit the news-stands, 
you may just find all of us hoping to 
join it. 

Given the negativity that has 
glossed these pages, you may well 
believe the above speculation. But 
allegiances, when tested, some- 
times hold out. 

Maybe it is a management ploy. 
The old-timers have fought for 
everything we have, and the battle 
continues. (There still are not 
enough desks, chairs or computers 
and the primed material from the 
wire services is unreadable). 

Maybe by gradually, gradually, 
gradually meeting those demands, 
it is enough to keep us hanging-on 
in there. 

It is a serious claim that, if you 
did but know how the newspaper is. 
though more particularly was, pro- 
duced on a daily basis, yoa would 
consider it a miracle that there ever 
was a Jordan Times at all. 

It's a good thing there is. The 
Baghdad Observer would never 
have taken me. 


Alas! Poor English! 

She is (not quite) dead 


By Dr. Ahmad Y. Majdoubeh 

PERHAPS THE most fitting issue to write 
about on the occasion of the Jordan Times 
twentieth anniversary, an occasion w hich is 
of importance to its staff, its columnists and 
its readers is a subject related to the news- 
paper itself. 

What has interested me, personally, tor 
sometime is the paradoxical situation ot an 
Arab (like myself) writing in English for an 
Arab newspaper published in English. 

By analogy, the paradox applies to a por- 
tion of the paper's readers: native speakers 
of Arabic developing the habit of reading 
an English daily in an Arab environment. 

This is somewhat peculiar for the citizens 
of today’s world, who with a few excep- 
tions. read national newspapers written in 
their own native language. Thus the Amer- 
ican reads the New York Times, the English 
the Guardian, the German Der Spiegel, and 
so forth. This is the norm. 

Isn’t it somewhat abnormal then for a Jor- 
danian to read or write for a national news- 
paper written in a foreign language? 

For the writer in particular, this peculiari- 
ty poses another problem. Generally, peo- 
ple write out of an urge to express them- 
selves and out of the hope that what they 
write will be read by a substantial number 
of people. 

No matter how committed authors are to 
the theory of expression (i.e. I feel some- 
thing regarding a certain matter and I wish 
to voice*" my thoughts), they are ultimately 
“pragmatic.” that is. aspiring to share feel- 
ings. ideas and opinions with someone out 
there who will find such feelings, ideas and 
opinions interesting enough to seriously 
interact with. 

One writes in the hope of cheering some- 
body up. amusing somebody, encouraging, 
supporting, influencing, provoking or even 
causing anger. 

The writer gives birth to a text; the reader 
rears it. nurtures it, or kills it. 

When one begins writing for the Jordan 
Times, one therefore begins with a feeling 
of anxiety and scepticism. How many peo- 
ple read 'the Jordan Tunes? Most writers 
are greedy: they adore large audiences. 
This does not mean that small numbers are 
insignificant. No. My firm conviction is 
that even if there i> only one faithful reader 
out there who takes the Jordan Times seri- 
ously, this one reader is worth writing for. 

It is my belief that writers write under the 
illusion, or hope, that what they write mat- 
ters and that they do influence someone’s 
life somewhere. ’ 

They love it when the territory of influ- 
ence expands. How many people read an 
English daily in Jordan? This is one issue 
of concern to me. 

Another important question for me is. 
who reads the Jordan Times? Well, obvi- 
ously speakers of English. However, how 
many foreign nationals living in Jordan 
(who constitute a significant portion of the 
paper's readership) are interested in local 
issues — not those issues related to the 
recent political developments (the peace 
process, democracy) or to historical and 
touristic areas, to culture, to traffic, and so 
forth — but to issues which have a direct 
bearing on the life of the average Jordanian 
in the inner cities, the countryside and the 
desert? 

How many would really be interested in 
sewer leakage in eastern Amman, water 
shortages in some residential areas, mos- 
quitoes in Irbid, litter in recreation areas, 
and other issues? The writer, who does not 
have exact figures and statistics at his dis- 
posal, cannot but wonder. 

And if these readers are interested, how 
many of them (and this is the more impor- 
tant point to stress here) are actually direct- 
ly affected by those issues and by what is 
written on them? 

The pragmatic question crops up again. I 
do not mean that such readers do not share 
sound views on traffic, on littering, on pub- 
lic services, on economic development, on 
educational problems, on impediments to 
social development. They may. What I 
mean, rather, is that most readers of the Jor- 
dan Times who live or have lived abroad do 
understand these vety issues and do show 
concern about them in their private and 
public lives. 

A foreign acquaintance, who subsequent- 
ly became a friend of mine. once, shrewdly 
but benignly, said to me: “Don't you think 
you are writing for the converted?' Much of 
what you say ought to be said to people 
who cannot read the Jordan Times." 

To a great extent, he was right. Ought not 
what we say about traffic, for example, be 
read (once in a while at least) by the taxi 
and “service” drivers? 

Now that I have opened more cans of 
worms than I wished to. let me address the 
scepticism and anxiety just raised and lure 
the worms back into the cans again. 

If we look at the first issue (English with- 
in an Arabic environment) from a certain 
angle, there is little that is peculiar about 
the Jordan Times as a phenomenon and 
about people speaking and writing in Eng- 
lish. 

Not only do we live in a world where 
English has become, whether we like it or 
not, the international language of science, 
politics, sociology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, economics, literature and so on, but an 
apt competence in English seems to be 
essential for our survival. At an academic 
level not only do people draw heavily (if 
not exclusively) on sources written in Eng- 
lish, but they often resort to English terms, 
concepts and phrases. 

Due to the historic circumstances and 
conditions we are passing through in the 
.Arab World, we have, in the realm of 
human learning and thought, become con- 
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Enelish has imposed it>cil on us. in the 
classroom, in the eonfeicnsv u»’m. m pun- 
lie und in the privacy ol "in homes: and it 
will continue so do so tor .1 long time lo 
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uncle, however, we can s.i> th.n our modem 
.Arab soeietv 1 especially m die in bun cen- 
tres 1 has been for .some time .usd in incnras- 
inclv becoming bilingu.il. 

How many years of English do we leacn 
our students :ii schools und universities? 
How many English ni.1101* do we graduate 
from our public universities m Jordan each 
year? Not less than 150 from the I niversi- 
iv of Jordan. 300 from Yannouk University, 
fsO from Mu’ta. and so forth. W hat does 
this mean? It means that wc hav e among us 
Arabs who use English daily ; that w e seem 
to have decided us a .society that English is 
important to touch and to loam ithe English 
departments at our universities are the most 
"prestigious" in the Faculties ot Arts*. 

.Admittedly, not many among us speak it 
fluently enough to be eilectively under- 
stood. 

The point is that we can make English 
work for us. Even though we are not talas. > 


much valuable knowledge into our class- 
rooms and daily lives, through reading it 
directly and through translating it. 

Wc owe our society, which spends *0 
much time, effort and money on teaching 
and learning English, at least that much 
Until wc can wean ourselv es from reliance 
on English, and until our sons and dnugh 
tore and the generations to come excel in 
the various disciplines and spheres and 
assert themselves vvorldw ide in vv ays vv hich 
we ourselves cannot, we must rely on Eng 
lish as a tool. 


In the Arab World English is still a fo» 
eign language. 1 would not be surprised 
however, to see it elevated to the status 
second language tor even primary lan 
guaget soon. 

But we can use English to express out 
selves. Language is not only signs, svm 
hols and words but culture. If we feel ih.it 
the times we are living are important 


enough and the events we are experiencing 
are significant enough to be shared with ih.* 
rest of the world tand 1 believe we do-. 
English can play an effective role here. 

Those among us who speak and write 
English well are likely to be more coherent, 
lucid, effective and persuasive 10 spcakci* 
of English than those who can only write 
and speak Arabic, for the simple reason th.u 
language i.s culture. 

In this respect, the Jordan Times is bcttei 
able (and I believe it has been ablet to 
express the hopes, aspirations, concern* 
and fears of our citizens at this moment m 
history than its sister .AJ Ra’i. or AI Du* 
tour, or any other Arabic daily or weekly 
Clearly, there is an opportunity for the 
writer in the Jordan Times to be well-heard 

By raising this latter point, we have 
already addressed, in part, the concern 
about influence. 

A writer for the Jordan Times has a lot in 
say to the foreign national not only politi- 
cally but also culturally. Even when one is 
writing about the sewerage system in east- 
ern Amman (which, by the way. never 
seems to work properly t. about linering our 
parks, about mosquitoes in Irbid. ahour cru- 
elty to animals, about the ailments in our 
educational system, and so on. one is 
telling a certain truth and revealing a cer- 
tain aspect of culture which will make a 
visitor or a long-term foreign resident bei- 
rer acquainted with this society. 

It is my firm belief that a bener, more 
thorough acquaintance with a culture (any 
culture) is ultimately much more rewinding 
and less damaging than an aquainrance 
with half the picture, whether the brighter 
or the more dismal half. 

Huck Finn is right: “The truih is bener. 
and actually safer, than a lie.” 

But I also know for a fact (through the 
many conversations l had with people, the 
phone calls I received and die personal let- 
ters and notes) that most English-speakinc 
readers of the Jordan Times are interested 
in all issues which concern Jordanians, 
both the more subtle and “refined” and the 
more blatant and "coarse.” 


One’s only wish in this respect is to see 
more Contributions on the pan of those 
readers, not only through the letters thev 
send to the editor but "through the main 
columns and feature stories. 

h is true thin a writer or columnist in the 
Jordan Times does not often reach much of 
the audience he/she i* writing for or about 
(i.e. most of those in the inner cities und the 
country-side). In this sense, the Jordan 
Times cannot replace A! Ra'i. Neverthe- 
less. the number of Jordanians and Arabs 
w ho read the Jordan Times is quite sub- 
stantial, much more substantial than one 
may at first presume. 

1 hope the Jordan Times will continue to 
do its best in living up to the expectations 
ot its readers. 


Or. Majdoubeh is professor of English 
Literature at die University of Jordan and 
« the 1 1 lew from Academia ' columnist at 
the Jordan Times 
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By Rana Sabfoagh 

I JOINED the Jordan Times 
shortly after graduating 
from Beirut University Col- 
lege (BUC> with a BA. in 
Communication Arts (Jour- 
nalism/Drama) in October 
1984. 
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world of open-ended 

excitement, and as much 
frustration caused by its 
limited extension of free- 
dom under a crippling mar- 
tial law that was only lifted 
three years ago. 

We were five staff 

reporters working out of a 
shabby two-floor building 
on three “East German” 
OPTIMA type-writers that 
did not work most of the 
time because the dealer 

could never supply the nec- 
essary spare parts. 

We used low-quality 

recycled newspaper — 

which the cafeteria also 
used as sandwich wraps — 
on which to type our 
reports. 

This, in addition to the 
editor’s red ink pens, often 
produced a mixture of illeg- 
ible scripts — irritating the 
proof-readers and copy edi- 
tors, causing chronic delays 
and producing loads of typ- 
ing errors. 

We had no library or 
proper research facilities — 
the basics of any office that 
wants to call itself a news- 
room. 

For background informa- 
tion, we frequently had to 
rely on the short-lived 
memories of our five edi- 
tors (including ohc who 
was often picked up and 
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booked by security forces 
for his membership in a 
communist party), or on 
elder statesmen and offi- 
cials who often had no tune 
for us. 

We had no fax machine. 
Abu Ayman, an elderly 
messenger, had to shuttle 
between our building and 
thai of our Arabic sister, Al 
Ra'i, under all weather con- 
ditions, to get our telexes, 
often soaked by rain water, 
and to return pasted pages 
to the printing section. 

Chief Editor George 
Hawatmeh, often frustrated 
by his persistent fights with 
a tight-fisted management 
in his quest to improve our 
lot. was generally drained 
of energy or else filled with 
pent-up anger which he 
vented on us everytime we 
wrote something he thought 
was not good enough. 

“Go, rewrite it,” he often 
said. 

For a host of reasons — 
including the government's 
crackdown on the press and 
its decision to appoint new 
boards of directors and edi- 
tors for the leading newspa- 
pers, plus other profession- 
al limitations — I decided it 
was time to leave the Jor- 
dan Times. 

My chance had come 


with an offer by Reuters, 
which was looking for a 
correspondent to work in its 
Amman office in return for 
excellent terms — twice the 
salary I was earning, the 
state of the an in news 
transmission, regular train- 
ing workshops and an 
insight into international 
news making and breaking. 

The Jordan Times has 
been modernised since 
then, but at the time, it was 
a big leap into a totally dif- 
ferent world — from a coun- 
try to the world and to a 
revolution in communica- 
tions — often ending up as a 
key source of information 
for journalists as well as 
governments across the 
globe. 

The first cultural shock 
came when I had to grapple 
with learning how to use a 
computer, and then, bow to 
write a straigbt-to-the-point 
news item with the neces- 
sary background for our 
readers who range from a 
milkman in Tennessee to a 
head of state anywhere in 
the world 

More frustrating, I had to 
confine myself to a maxi- 
mum of 60 lines for a major 
news breaking story and 90 
lines for a news analysis. 
In addition, deadlines 
changed — from 8 p.m. in 
the evening to an open- 
ended one. 

The circle of readership 
changed and so did the 
thrust of the story. But with 
that also came anonymity 
and the loss of feed-back 
from local readers — the 
cornerstone for the work of 
any newspaper reporter. 

But the often hectic life of 
a news wire reporter, most 
of the time an unknown sol- 
der, is compensated by the 
impact his/her work pro- 
duces worldwide and the 
exposure he or she can get 
in international publica- 
tions. 

The game has not 
changed but the yardsticks 
have. 


A ‘soldier’ joins 
the reporting front 


By Sa’ad Hattar 

WHEN I first ventured 
into riding this uneasy 
career ten years ago, the 
Jordan Times served as 
home to budding reporters 
and acted as a springboard 
towards professional jour- 
nalism. 

A “retired"’ high-ranking 
conscript armed with 
ambition, a knack for 
adventure and broken 
English, I joined the Jor- 
dan Tunes’ mob sometime 
in November 1984. 

By mere chance, my first 
assignment found its way 
to the front page. 

The article covered a 
Jordanian reaction to a let- 
ter bomb aboard a Far-East 
bound Jordanian aircraft 
The plane made an emer- 
gency landing before 
reaching its destination 
and the letter bomb proved 
to be groundless. 

In November that year, 
the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) held in 
Amman one of its key ses- 
sions and the Jordan Times 
was there for the event 
My senior colleagues led 
the way, but I made sure I 
would gain as much exper- 
tise as I could in order to 
shape up my skills. 

1 had to work on both 
fronts, widening my scope 
of Information and master- 
ing the task of reporting. 
In that, the Jordan Tunes 
served as my alma mater. 

I moved from one head- 
line to another with the 
same enthusiasm and high 
expectations. 

And despite the paper’s 
meagre resources then, it 
managed to succeed as a 
reliable newspaper 
through team effort and 
dedication of its staff . 

It was in those modest 
newsrooms and behind 
shaky desks that the 
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paper’s staff led by the all- 
time notorious bachelor 
George Hawatmeh blend- 
ed high-class journalism 
with a home-like 
ambiance. 

While staffers main- 
tained close-knit ties, 
team-work and a healthy 
atmosphere they charted a 
unique school of local 
journalism under the Jor- 
dan Times. 

Dancing on the desks, 
“moving to the beat" 
would more than often 
intersperse with reporting 
or heavy editing. 

In those days, the news 
rooms were poorly 
equipped, but the staffers 
with high-calibre skills 
worked round-the-clock 
until early hues of the day, 
to produce the newspaper. 

The hero of one of my 
articles was a cat. This 
was the saga of a kitten 
that had been stranded on 
the roof of a deserted 
three-story building. A 
young , seemingly athletic 
reporter rushed to the 


scene upon receiving a 
phone call from a neigh- 
bour. 

After “haggling" with 
the cat for an hour to coax 
her into abandoning a 
“suicide” attempt, the 
reporter spiralled up ’ a 
nearby tree to catch the 
would-be “victim" just on 
time. 

The next day, she 
appeared smiling in the 
Jordan Times. My col- 
league, Abdullah Hasanat, 
starred in the same feature 
under my byline, as he 
joined efforts in trying to 
rescue the cat. 

On a more serious tone, 
the Jordan Times proved 
to be unique in terms of 
news coverage, as opposed 
to Arabic-speaking papers. 

While the Jordan Tunes 
caters mainly for foreign 
readership in the King- 
dom, this paper, reputed 
for accuracy and intrepid 
reporting, left a mark on 
the journalistic map in the 
Kingdom by attracting 
English-speaking Jordani- 
ans. 

Reporting for an Eng- 
lish-language newspaper 
opened windows of oppor- 
tunity and created access 
to policy-making circles 
and diplomatic missions 
alike. 

Like any other career, we 
had our ups and downs but 
the bond that tied us all is 
still as strong as ever. 

Some of us moved on to 
international journalism; 
others remained on the 
shores of the Jordan 
Times. The urge to write 
again for the Jordan Tunes 
is a feeling I think we all 
share. 


Casper, the friendly source ghost 


By Nermeen Murad 

I WALKED into the Jordan 
Times in April 1986 armed 
with nothing but goodwill 
and a little bit of English. 
My political background 
amounted to a couple of' 
ccunsesonAmerican histo- 
ry. that I took during' my. 
freshman year at American' 
University in Washington 
D.C. 

.-'I ;was shy, bashful, 
depoliticised and unsure of 
who I really was and where 
I wanted to go. 

My first assignment was 
to attend a press confer- 
ence held by a 9-year-old at 
the Haya Aits Centre: X’ 
dressed up in my business 
suit and, accompanied by a 
more experienced col- 
league, I assumed my jour- 
nalist- posture and started 
taking notes. 

Back' at the newspaper; I 
sat down and wrote a very 
floweiy . article strerching 
in the process my imagina- 
tion and my English to- the 
limit. I walked over to the 
national news editor, an 
English lady at the time, 
and handed her my report. 

She looked at me, at my 
extended hand, and told me 
that I had missed the dead- 
line for the page and that 
therefore ray article would 
not be published. 1 thanked 
her “very much", walked 
out of the room into a 
deserted one next to the 
bathroom, and cried. The 
editor-in-chief took pity on 
me and broke the rule for 
that one time. It was a 
happy ending. 

On this 20th anniversary 
of the Jordan Times, 1 have 


to give credir to my editors 
. and colleagues for creating 
out of me a somewhat wor- 
thy journalist and, more 
importantly, a determined, 
know-it-all, busybody, 
opinionated woman. 

■■■■. Even though some of my 
.'colleagues might now 
regret their contribution to 
• the shaping of my new per- 
son. I am nevertheless 
grateful to the school of 
journalism at the Jordan 
limes, all tilings consid- 
ered. 

It really was equally to 
the credit of a host of prime 
ministers, cabinet minis- 
ters, officials, academics, 
parliamentarians, senators 
-r^and politicians who have 
honoured me with their 
hews, views and analyses 
over the years that I have 
- gained a close understand- 
rag of Jordanian politics 
and society. 

Since most of those I 
have just mentioned prefer 
to remain anonymous I will 
> not thank them by name. 
Which brings me to one of 
the most annoying prob- 
lems I have faced during 
my career as a journalist. 

Every time a lengthy and 
controversial news analysis 
is published, I am liable to 
more or less the same 
charge: “Her sources do 
not exist." 

Why? Quite simply, dear 
critics, because these 
sources like to remain 
anonymous. 

Phrases like “according 
to a senior official who 
asked for anonymity" insti- 
gate Jordanian sceptics 
(.and there are quite a few 
of them around) into pub- 


licly declaring that officials 
are intrepid or daring 
enough to put their names 
to whatever they think and 
that therefore quotes in 
these reports are “a figment 
of her imagination." 

“Analysts" and “well- 
informed sources” obvi- 
ously do not fare better. 
They are dismissed out- 
right as being either 
“ghost" sources or at best 
demagogue or aspiring 
politicians that I picked off 
the street. 

But as these sceptics and 
1 surely know, genuine 
sources do exist. 

In fact, the Jordan Times 
has devised a little trick 
where, after a certain peri- 
od of time has elapsed, 
readers are able to guess 
who these sources are. 

“A seasoned analyst” is a 
particularly opinionated 
former official who. over 
the years, has gained the 
respect of the Jordan Times 
for his openness and demo- 
cratic outlook and often 
accurate anayses. 

A “former senior official" 
is most often a former 
prime minister, who as we 
all know, would not take 
offense at another chance 
at the top post in the exec- 
utive authority. 

“Well-informed analysts” 
are usually parliamentari- 
ans who are on important 
parliamentary committees 
or are close enough to the 
government of the day to 
know more than an “ana- 
lyst" would know. They are 
the ones who hover around 
the hopefuls who have a 
fighting chance for the pre- 
miership. 


“An analyst" is of course, 
a politicised legislator or 
an academic with interest 
in current affairs and nec- 
essarily with an eye to 
becoming a “well- 
informed’ analyst.” 

But why would the Jor- 
dan Times have to resort to 
this ambiguous list of cate- 
gories to define its 
sources? 

Because sources, regard- 
less of how influential or 
outspoken they may be. 
fear the reaction to their 
analyses which are usually 
of a controversial narure. 

Our sources have not 
enjoyed the experience of 
democracy long enough to 
turn themselves into 
declared opinion-makers 
rather than anonymous 
news leakers. 

1 am not in a position to 
say that these sources 
always have cold feet 
about going public with 
their opinions. Though 
many of them are definite- 
ly more concerned about 
their political careers, 
attempts are made to bal- 
ance that with their con- 
cerns about the public’s 
right to know how and why 
history is made. 

While the rules of 
democracy have impressed 
on them the important role 
of the media, only a few 
have taken advantage of 
this medium and they arc 
treading on the path to con- 
troversial fame carefully. 

Journalists. therefore, 
want to protect the select 
few who are courageous 
enough to go public with 
their opinions and informa- 
tion. Thev continue to be 
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only a minority, though, 
and ihe press is waxy of 
scaring them off because 
they are a rare and endan- 
gered species. 

This attitude, or policy, 
often leaves us in the spot 
where we find ourselves 
taking risks on behalf of 
officials. 

We do not usually mind 
because at the end of it all. 
while officials and politi- 
cians work to influence the 
political path of the King- 
dom. our main objective us 
journalists remains to seek 
out the truth, even if wc are 
only aided id that task by 
Casper, the friendly source 
ghost. 


The ojd comer column: 

Selling catches and catching crooks 


By Randa Habib 

WHEN I started a bi-week- 
Iy column on April 8, 1982 
in the Jordan. Times, under 
the title “Randa Habib’s 
Corner," I never thought 
that it would survive for as 
long as seven years, then to 
return for another brief 
appearance in 1990. 

When I look back on the 
days when I joined the Jor- 
dan Tunes, the memory of 
avant-garde journalism 
that these years evoke, can 
only make me smile. 

In my first corner I told 
readers: “One only needs 
to look around to be made 
to laugh or cry, and life can 
assume any colour we 
wish to give it Therefore 
let us enjoy together some 
gay moments picked up 
from everyday life... The. 
anecdotes I shall relate, to 
you in this column are 
about real-life, blunders 
and bricks that will amuse 
people and hopefully make : 
them. think twice... taken'iib' 
their right perspective. One . 
last thing: any resemblance 
to persons alive or dead is, 
of course, intended.” 

And the corner was 
launched. I cannot tell you 
now that it was an easy 
ride. When you are writing 
to point out people’s mis- 
takes, and when your criti- 
cism touches the “untouch- 
ables”, you can’t expect to 
be left alone. 

Readers, however, 

encouraged me with their 


letters to the editor, or 
through direct contact with 
me. They made me feel we 
were taking this ride 
together. And by God. we 
did. 

The column ended up 
tackling mostly “hot 
issues.” Occasionally, my 
friend, the editor would 
call me and say “Randa, 
this piece of writing is too 
sensitive. I can’t run it 
Can you please try to avoid 
straight politics?” 

Of course I never lis- 
tened, and only politics 
was ever tackled in the cor- 
ner, albeit in a tacit and 
rather ironic way, in order 
to elude censorship’s eyes. 

But with time. “Big 
Brother” learned my meth- 
ods. And a specific corner 
on the “White Elephant” 
led to the end of seven 
years of writing. 

A comeback of the cor- 
ner was made possible on 
Feb. 1, 1990 when the 
. democrat! sati on process 
-was well in place in the 
.country. 

That comer, 1 can proud- 
ly say, did make a differ- 
ence and contributed to 
positive change. For 
instance, on Oct. 7. 1985 it 
revealed the existence of 
an epidemic called ‘brucel- 
losis" which for some rea- 
son, officials had been hid- 
ing. 

It also unveiled a case of 
water pollution in 19S7. 
Readers’ reactions were so 
forthcoming that confirma- 
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tion had to come larer by 
the Water Authority' of Jor- 
dan. 

The episode forced two 
officials responsible for 
handling water systems in 
the country’ to resign. 

So much for the long list 
of trophies that my dear 
old comer won. 

Let’s go back in memory 
to the Jordan Times’ 
numerous April Fool 
“plots." 

On April 1,1985, and 
with the blessing of the 
editor, naturally. I ran a 
fake interview with the 


American film director 
Mel Brooks on the front 
page of the Jordan Times. 
In the interview. Brooks 
announced the imminent 
shooting in Jordan of a 
film called “The History of 
James Bond,” starring 
himself. 

Quoting Brooks, we 
wrote that the film tells the 
story of a legendary hero 
comically using laser guns 
and computers while living 
under tents and riding 
camels. 

The director-producer of 
‘To Be or Not to Be” and 
many other blockbusters, 
said in our fake imerview 
that he would be recruiting 
a number of Jordanians in 
the film who need not be 
professional actors. 

You can guess the resL 
The phones at our offices 
would not stop ringing. So 
many people were interest- 
ed in having a bash at a 
Hollywood role. 

Did that make people 
think twice? Not at all. On 
April 1. 1986, a front page, 
again fake, imerview with 
the French ambassador, 
then Mr. Patrick Leclencq. 
who agreed to be an 
accomplice in the joke, 
announced that France was 
sounding out Jordan on 
participation in the Ariane 
space project. 

The catch was that the 
door was open for Jordani- 
ans to visii the site on the 
new space project in 
France. 


Mr. Leclercq was cited as 
saying that France wished 
to invite a “number of Jor- 
danian citizens to take a 
first-hand look at the Ari- 
ane 3 rocket, as it planned 
to transform the rocket into 
a passenger-carrying 
spaceship in 1991. 

People interested to par- 
ticipate in the trip had only 
to call.... And again, the 
Jordan Times switchboard 
would nor stop ringing. 

It wasn’t over. April 1, 
1987, and this time with 
the generous participation 
of the ambassador of Italy, 
then Mr. Luigi Amaduzzi, 
it was announced that Ital- 
ians proposed to transform 
the valley of Abdoun into a 
Venice-styie lake with 
gondolas... 

No need to tell you what 
happened. You may still 
hear about it . Sometimes, 
somewhere, someone is 
talking about that “inter- 
esting lake project” for the 
country. 

Now io return to my real 
purpose today. 

Twenty years in the life 
of the Jordan Times have 
put this newspaper in a 
leading position with 
regard to the press of the 
modem day. 

To this ever-developing 
newspaper, and to all my 
former colleagues there 
and all the newcomers in 
the newspaper. 1 wish you 
all a very special twentieth 
anniversary. 


Institution-building, professionalism: 
Prerequisites for credible journalism 


Continued from page VI 

The Ma’an riots broke out 
in April 1989, the local 
press reported it very care- 
fully but only five days 
later. Jordanians heard 
about the events from for- 
eign news agencies, radio 
stations and Israel Televi- 
sion. This could be danger- 
ous. For example, when 
Israel radio and television, 
die media of our enemy, 
broadcast an item about 
Jordan we believe it even 
when it is false. 

During the Gulf war, our 
columnists wrote enthusias- 
tically about Iraq’s victory 
with very little to back up 
their claims. 


They of course are enti- 
tled to their own opinion. 
But when Iraq lost, not one 
columnist — I hope I am 
wrong — felt they had to 
explain to his or her readers 
why this happened. 

While some continued to 
maintain Iraq was victori- 
ous, others automatically 
began to write about the 
defeat. To be blunt, our 
Arabic-language newspa- 
pers lied to the public. 

While it is true that news- 
papers reflect 
the feelings of the man in 
the street they also lead 
public opinion. Simply 
speaking, our local newspa- 
pers were irresponsible. 
Which brings us to the 


question of journalists and 
the press being accountable 
to the public. Our job is not 
only to inform but to assist. 
The following incident will 
illustrate what I mean. The 
editor-in-chief of the Jordan 
Times, George Hawatmeh. 
went to Australia a few 
months ago, where he met a 
Jordanian married to an 
American woman. When 
they met. the woman said 
“reading your newspaper 
nearly lolled me." 

Because the Jordan Times 
and the other local press 
would not or were ordered 
not to report the riots in 
Ma’an, which soon spread 
to other Jordanian cities, 
this lady who was living 


with her family here at the 
time was not aware of what 
was happening. She took 
her children on a picnic to 
Salt, unaware that there 
were riots; and that is where 
the family’s lives were put 
at risk. 

I just want to mention that 
Mr. Hawatmeh was not edi- 
tor-in-chief in 1989, but the 
example illustrates how 
journalists do have a major 
responsibility in finding 
and telling the truth, as it 
happens, to their readers. 

There is no such thing as 
unbiased journalism but 
there are degrees to which 
the press can be perceived 
as fair and credible. Both 
sides must be heard. The 


editor-in-chief must realise 
that even if he does not 
agree with the other side, it 
gives his newspaper more 
credibility to carry a second 
opinion. So when the edi- 
tor-in-chief propagates his 
own line it is also more 
believable. 

I think we find it difficult 
enough to try to find solu- 
tions for problems in the 
print media, which unfortu- 
nately has not improved 
much in its coverage of 
events under the new sys- 
tem of political liberalisa- 
tion. 


_ j 
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The woes and blues of Home News 


By Jennifer Hamarneh 

THE FIRST day I began my one- 
week training as the Home News 
editor, under the professional and 
exceptionally kind guidance of a 
senior editor, a free-lance reporter 
looked at me sideways through the 
haze of smoke she had just exhaled 
and said. “So you're the new Page 
Three editor. . .Well, we’re the writ- 
ers who are going to give you a 
hard rime.” 

I looked at her back (she had 
since returned to her typing), and 
said, too confidently it now seems: 
“Oh, I don't think so." 

That same week I ran into a for- 
mer Horae News editor (there have 
been many - ! who looked at me and 
said “You’re Page Three! My sin- 
cere condolences." 

I began to ask: what did I allow 
myself to be talked into? 

Page three suffers from depen- 
dency: it depends on news from the 
Jordan News Agency. Petra, from 
reporters and from other “indepen- 
dent” sources such as government 
institutions. non-governmental 
organisations, embassies, and last, 
but not least, the Royal Court. 

Petra stories, which, by the way, 
must be translated into English, are 
often lacking in content, focusing 
more on the person than the event, 
and more often the actual story is 
buried somewhere towards the end 
of the text. 

Attempts to contact the appropri- 
ate source, usually a government 
official, for a more accurate picture 
that would make a better story' of 
the bare bones we are dealing with 
usually fail, because by the time the 
items start coming in through the 
“tickers," everyone has gone home 
for the day. had lunch and is well 
into nap time. 

We cannot afford to wait, so a 
ruthless strategy' of editing is 
applied. The result is that some- 
times what Petra sent out as a full 
blown story could find itself as a 
news brief. 

And then there is the issue of lan- 
guage, not so much in the transla- 
tion but in the outdated, socially 
insensitive use of words and termi- 
nology. 

Here, some rather startling exam- 
ples have surfaced. To give you 
just a sample, let us compose one 
sentence applying terminology that 
is still actually being utilised: “The 
police, in hot pursuit of a drug 
addict who killed a deformed off- 
shoot, came upon the culprit and 
caught him red-handed." 

The edited version might read: 
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“‘The police, who were chasing a 
suspect in a fatal hit-and-run inci- 
dent involving a handicapped per- 
son, caught up with the suspect and 
arrested him." 

But if you now think editing can 
be difficult, let me tell you some- 
thing about reporting and reporters. 

Always short of enough staff and 
freelance writers, there is no regular 
system of “beats" that page three 
can depend on. 

Freelancers are often assigned 
features which they do with a limit- 
ed sense of urgency at best. Staff 
writers, most of whom are also 
page editors, are more than likely to 
have their stories on the front, back 
or economy pages. When one staff 
writer in particular is in his/her 
more prolific state. I breathe a sigh 
of relief knowing that I can count 
on filling a good amount of space 
with a truly worthwhile story and 
maybe even a photo. 

Photos, you might guess, are a 
luxury. Photographs are a signifi- 
cant part of our business — when 
they’re available. Where Petra 
photographers have received their 
training. 1 cannot begin to imagine: 
but dispensing with their photo- 
graphic style, it has become, for 
editors that is, an art form to try to 
guess what photos, if any. will actu- 
ally be delivered to the paper. 

When they do arrive, deciphering 
the three w’s is akin to the Abbott 
and Costello routine of “who’s on 
first, what’s on second.” 

The most you can hope for in 
terms of identifying the person(s) 
and event on the back of the photo 
is a scribble, something to the effect 
of "minister” or “conference" or 


when you are terribly fortunate, 
“minister at conference." 

It is not unfair to say also that 
many rimes we were guaranteed, 
albeit by telephone and not in 
blood, that a picture of a particular 
event was forthcoming. Midnight 
arrives, the night-duty ediior~is 
being threatened by the printers, 
and the blare of the telephone cata- 
pults me from my not so sound 
sleep. 

“There’s no picture of the Minis- 
ter of Planning, and now there’s 30 
centimetres of white space on your 
page. What the (expletive deleted! 
do I do now?" 

Other organisations, seeking cov- 
erage of their activities in the Jor- 
darTTimes, can be a blessing. Some 
send in clean, interesting, well writ- 
ten press releases that require a 
minimum of editing, usually to suit 
the newspaper style. But what 
some of these organisations aim to 
get into the news may not necessar- 
ily be newsworthy or worth the 
prominence the organisation would 
like to see their item receive. 

It is the pace editor's right to use 
or refuse. When a story is not time- 
ly, we first try to ractfulh explain 
that it serves neither the party send- 
ing us the item nor our newspaper 
to run late stories. 

We make exceptions, of course, in 
cases when events take place on 
Thursdays because we do not print 
on Fridays, or if the event is locally 
related but may have occurred 
abroad, and we find it significant 
enough to make allowances for 
lateness. 

News of activities of the members 
of the Royal family can be tricky. 


particularly in terms of layout. 
There is, of course, a protocol* that 
we follow, but when there are sev- 
eral family members all doing 
something on the same day. page 
three can begin to look like Royal 
News. 

As the family grows and becomes 
more active in local events, we may 
have to consider that option, unless 
someone has the courage to say that 
over-coverage overshadows the rel- 
evance of the event by the simple 
fact that Royalty are more popular 
than the formal occasions they 
attend or partake in. 

Other smaller but sometimes just 
as significant problems in editing 
Home News can pop up when you 
least expect it. 

Take, for example, advertise- 
ments. which because of the steep- 
er prices on page three, are few and 
far between. Usually all a page edi- 
tor knows about an advertisement 
being placed on his or her page is 
the size of the ad. rarely anything 
about the content 

In addition, there is a rule of lay- 
out which restricts where advertise- 
ments are placed. 

When, one day. page three carried 
three condolences (which are paid 
for as advertisements are) and 
another ad announcing the exhibi- 
tion of works of an artist next to 
each other, the artist was not 
pleased. 

She wrote a letter 10 the editor 
(which was published) ana accused 
me of celebrating death over life. 

To that self-centred tirade. I 
asked: what ever happened to the 
respect for the deceased? 

Tne box usually at the bottom of 
the page called “What's Going On." 
however, is a public service the Jor- 
dan Time* oners free of charge. 
• unlike other more-commercially- 
minded new. spacers *. when it 
deems appropriate and depending 
on the space available. 

But some organisations, who 
have nearly a permanent slot in this 
helpful Hide section. ha\e come to 
belies e that it is their right to dic- 
tate the exact wording of the text. 

But then again, attempts to pre- 
scribe what goes into a newspaper 
is not an uncommon phenomenon. 

Nearly three years into the never- 
ending eyebrow-raising. ha:r-gre>- 
ing. nearly life-threatening jcb on a 
page that is mean: to carry impor- 
tant local news. I must admit it has 
been the biggest challenge I have 
ever faced, and as a Catholic with a 
Protestant work ethic. I was deter- 
mined to give it my all. 


Five years of a paper’s life 
an eyewitness account 



By lea Wahbeh 

WHAT WOULD one say, and 
cover it all. on the occasion of a 
paper's 20 years of existence? And 
on what strength would L who have 
been “in" for a quarter of that time 
only, say anything at all? Modesty 
left aside, I will try my hand at 
something palpable, something I 
witnessed during thar time and that 
is of no little importance and conse- 
quence. 

When I first started, beginning of 
1990, (at first volunteering to 
proofread after repeatedly getting 
irked by the mistakes that you, dear 
readers, must so often suffer from), 
our section, proofreaders, of 
course, was in the A1 Ra’i building, 
a few hundred metres from the Jor- 
dan Tunes, a distance that the poor 
messengers had to run to and fro 
tens of times, rain and shine, day 
and night, to send or fetch an article 
or a bunch of them. 

It was there that the typesetters 
(the ones we always blame for the 
mistakes, even though...) and the 
cafeteria serving the JT were too. 

No wonder most of the people 
doing the above-mentioned jobs 
kept fit and trim over the years 
(Abu Ayman, the doyen of the mes- 
sengers comes to my mind, imme- 
diately). 

But the amount of time wasted 
coordinating between various sec- 
tions of the paper was tremendous 
and at times it must have been felt 
by you, too (no paper on the stand 
means that it came out late and it 
didn’t make it to the distributors so 
you couldn't buy it). 

Our chief editor’s effort paid first 
when the proofreaders were moved 
to the JT building, a month later. 

By then, I had been moved to the 
editors' room, responsible for the 
home news page and allotted a desk 
between the international news edi- 
tor and the man who could do a 
paper all by himself, front. Middle 
East and last pages editor. 

There were three editors, other 
than us, plus two computers (grand- 


father’s generation), plus reporters 
(pretty many at the time) cramped 
in a small place with two big win- 
dows overlooking the main street 
site of numerous car crashes that 
were providing us with funny if so 
tragic a backdrop. 

We had three telephone lines and 
some reporters were doing their 
interviews for ever, some thought 
not to mention that conversations 
were public knowledge (what pri- 
vacy in an eight-by-four room?). 

I never mastered the skill of whis- 
pering as I always had problems 
understanding the other end (partly 
to blame on the terrible line con- 
nections) and wouldn't want to 
elicit a similar tone from the caller. 

And fortunately I never needed 
privacy for I. rarely do the calling, 
as my friends would eagerly testify. 
But I remember the cloak and dag- 
ger atmosphere when some col- 
leagues would lower their voices 
when talking for fear of being 
scooped by a potential rival. 

Quite amusing, if very annoying, 
for those who were always 
demanding more lines for more 
efficient work. 

In the summer, when the sun was 
fillin g the room, we would always 
empathise with canned sardines. 
Feeling very much like them, we 
would wipe the sweat off our 
brows, pointlessly repeating the all- 
obvious “it’s so hot”, waiting for 
the winter to come. 

Three years later things began to 
change. Slowly and barely notice- 
able, but on the right track. First we 
got wall-to-wall carpeting. Then 
new desks and a few more lighting 
fixtures for dark winter nights. A 
few more telephone sets were 
hooked to the existing lines so one 
would not have to move so much 
for a phone call. Then a new com- 
puter appeared in the room, a Pan- 
dora’s gift, l would say, as most 
reporters were fighting to use it and 
complaining they had to wait to do 
that. 

Earlier this year we received 
more computers and as we needed 
more room to accommodate them, 
some walls went down and some 


repositioning was done, with some 
of us losing our good old places, 
and the room became more spa- 
cious and bright. 

New linoleum flooring and new 
desks for the computers were 
brought in and, finally, elevated 
from fish to the more developed 
family of homo sapiens, we had air 
condition sets installed just in time 
for the hot summer we all wit- 
nessed this year. 

To prove that things come in sev- 
eral at a time (they say bad things 
usually come in three), one day. 
two months before Christmas but 
feeling as good, we saw these 
insipid boxes that had goodies for 
us. 

So we had the chance to choose a 
telephone set each (or almost) and 
whttt’s more, we got our own exten- 
sion line each. 


No more pranks, no more asking 
the A1 Ra’i operator to “please give 
me a line”, no more nails broken 
dialing, no more... well 1 guess 
complaints. Not that we won’t find 
something to grumble about, but so 
far things have been looking up and 
we’d like them to continue that 
way. 

Now a third of the paper is com- 
puter-produced. Now we can be 
reached easier and if it is in the 
middle of a heatwave we will not 
be grumpy when asked why a mis- 
take was made. Because, dear read- 
ers, mistakes unfortunately will still 
be made. We are only human, and 
a whiff of fresh air or top of the line 
computer technology will not erase 
that So just bear" with us and be 
there for die next decade’s anniver- 
sary. We will do our best not to let 
you down. 


The troubled life 

of the Op-Ed page 


Bv Ayman A! Safadi 

LAST WEEK, a regular column in the 
Opinion-Editorial (Op-Ed) page was 
meant to disappear. Its writer maintained 
that the fee he received in return for his 
contribution was not suitable— a sound 
argument, I believe, though my beliefs do 
not cany much weight in money matters 
concerning the newspaper. 

Unless the Jordan Times raised the fee 
by some five dinars, the writer said, he 
would stop writing. Fortunately, he 
changed his mind at the last minute. 

Well, one writer after the other came 
and went before this episode. So what 
difference would it have made for this 
columnist to quit? 

All the difference in the world, I would 
say. 

The Jordan Times has worked hard to 
make its Op-Ed page a platform for 
debate on the many issues with which our 
society has been grappling. It has sought 
to have as many writers address as many 
issues as possible. 

This has always been a rather ambitious 
goal, however. Soliciting columnists for 
the Op-Ed page is a task that can discour- 
age many a determined editor. And for 
more than one good reason. 

To qualify for writing in the editorial 
page of the Jordan Times, a columnist 
needs to have the ability to express his 
ideas in proper, clear English, and to con- 
vince the hard-to-please reader that he is 
worth reading. This is a category that is 
in short supply and high demand. 

The first problem with which the news- 
paper has to deal is to locate this rare 
breed of men and women. The second is 
to convince them of the viability of writ- 
ing. 

Many simply do not have the time; oth- 
ers appear willing to write, but only until 
you mention the fee the financial depart- 
ment is willing to pay them. The result is 
j that the editorial page never features as 
j many Jordanian writers as we would have 
| wished. 

This could probably explain why there 
is only one regular column a day on the 
page, and why there is so much reprinted 
; material. In light of the dearth of columns 
and opinion pieces written exclusively for 
the Jordan Times, it is hard to ignore the 
need for running some of the articles that 
appear in the international media or for 
i translating some from the .Arabic press. 

| But the editorial pages of any newspa- 
per are not just about columns and colum- 
nists. Letters to the editor are a significant 
part of all editorial endeavours. All news- 
papers love to receive and print as many 
letters as possible. One of our major chal- 
lenges is to encourage readers to write let- 
ters’ to the editor that contribute to debates 
on the issues at hand. 

It is no secret that writing for newspa- 
pers is not an integral part of Jordanian, or 
for that matter. Arab and Third World cul- 
tures. People talk about the problems 
they face, and they nag their friends and 
colleagues about them. But they hesitate 
to use the media as a public forum for 
debate. 

In democratic countries, people take to 
writing whenever they feel strongly about 
a particular issue. 

In this pan of the world, perhaps for the 
lack of a deeply ingrained democratic cul- 
ture, people resort to the rumour mill or ro 
using the telephone to discuss their con- 
cerns. 

Thus the volume of letters to the editor 
we receive is limited, despite the fact that 
we do try to publish each and every single 
one that meets the standards that the paper 
upholds. 

Some letters are so badly written and 
their substance so blurred that we cannot 
possibly use them. The “boss” insists that 
letters to the editor get preferential treat- 
ment even when their quality is low. All 
right it is my job to fix the material that 
we receive, especially the linguistic 
aspect of it: and I do try. But sometimes 
salvaging some of the letters we get is 
practically impossible. 

“How come you did not publish my arti- 
cle?" asked an uncompromising reader 
once. 

“I am really sorry, sir, but after reading 
and discussing your letter with other con- 
cerned editors, we decided it was not fit to 
print. We do encourage you to cry again 
though, but please try to be more con- 
cise....” 

“But I cannot believe you are not pub- 
lishing my article.” 

“As I told you, sir...” 

“But you must publish it. You have pub- 
lished terrible stories before. Mine is an 
excellent one. The other day you pub- 
lished an article that was extremely 
biased, unobjective...” 

But whoever said that the editorial page 
of any newspaper is supposed to be objec- 
tive? It is in the news section that we do 
our best to be objective. It is the writers’ 
right to use the editorial page to propagate 
and argue for the ideas and ideals that 
they believe in. 

In the editorial comments — for our own 
convenience, we call just editorials — the 
Jordan Times gives its own views, which 
the readers might or might not agree with. 

I presume that we, in the Times, hold lib- 
end ideals that celebrate social, political 
and economic openness. This is an agen- 
da of which some, especially among the 
conservative elements in the establish- 
ment and society at large, disapprove. But 
that is their right as much as it is our pre- 
rogative to write our opinions through 
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"How come you did not publish my 
article?" asked an uncompromis- 
ing reader once. 

*7 am really sorry, sir. bur after 
reading and discussing your letter 
with other concerned editors, nv 
decided it was not tit ro print. We 
do encourage you to try again 
though, but please try to be more 
concise.... " 

“ But I cannot believe you are not 
publishing my article. ” 

“As 1 told you. sir... ” 

"Blit you must publish it. You have 
piddished terrible stories before. 
Mine is an excellent one. The other 
day you published an article that 
H us extremely biased, unobjec- 
tive... ” 


editorial comments. 

That, at times, can be a source of trou- 
ble. 

Recent example: When Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin froze an earlier 
decision to confiscate some land around 
occupied Jerusalem in May. the Jordan 
Times editorialised that all that Mr. Rabin 
did was take the first step towards cor- 
recting a wrong that he had made. I gave 
the editorial the headline "Israel deserves 
no praise.” 

Now. what l was not aware of was that 
His .Majesty King Hussein met that 
evening with a group of Israeli visitors 
and had praised Mr. Rabin's reversal of 
the land grab. 

The lead story the second day naturally 
carried the headline: “King praises Israeli 
move as courageous.” 

The result was that we appeared as if we 
were challenging His Majesty. We were 
not. It was just a coincidence. Someone 
among us. probably the night-duty editor, 
should have thought of the impending 
problem. That, however, did not happen 
and that is why perhaps our editor eventu- 
ally took the responsibility upon his own 
shoulders. 

Such incidents take their toll on us but 
they never stop us from expressing our 
views through more editorials, opinion 
pieces and, yes. political cartoons. Even 
those we usually lift from other newspa- 
pers because we do not have, nor can 
afford, our own cartoonist. Needless to 
say, this arrangement can just cause us 
more headaches. 

One day, also in May. both the chief edi- 
tor and myself were away. 

A colleague, who had just come back 
from a two-month leave, was entrusted 
with drawing ■ the page on an hour’s 
notice. Pressed for time, she grabbed the 
first cartoon she could lay her hands on. 
The cartoon was timely, she thought, 
because it dealt with the same land crab in 
Jerusalem. She knew the storv was one 
that had received a lot of media coverage. 

My colleague was. naturally, unaware 
of what had happened earlier and even 
less so of who was caricatured. The 
choice of that cartoon turned out io be 
another blunder committed in the space 
of a few days. 

The cartoon did His Majesty the King a 
great deal of injustice. But being the 
magnanimous man he truly is. he accept- 
ed our apology and understood that it was 
an inadvertent error on our pan. 

Such is the work of newspapers. We trv 
our best to be accurate, to keep alert and 
never to send the wrong messages. But 
even/ day is a new start that offers its own 
headaches, its own challences and. in a 
way. its own charm. 

More often than not. when the newspa- 
per is fresh from the presses, u reporter 
looks at his or her story, an editor at his or 
her page, obsessed with one annovinc 
thought: Heck. I could have done a better 
job. 

And the glamour is never lost. 
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A reporter’s notebook 


By Sa’eda Kilani 

WHEN THE office of Her Majesty Queen 
Noor contacted the newspaper one day over 
a press release on a conference I was 
already covering, I knew that something 
was not quite right. 

They had called to make sure I would use 
Her Majesty’s speech in full. A strong feel- 
ing told me my article would be filed in the 
round bin. 

But the Jordan Times decided to run my 
article, attaching one condition to using it 
and nor the press release: I had to have 
detailed and full coverage of the conference 
and Her Majesty’s speech. 

The next day, phone calls from the Royal 
Court arrived at the paper before I did. A 
couple of mistakes, made when quoting 
Her Majesty’s speech, were pointed out. 

If I had been convinced that I had made 
mistakes, I would not have made an effort 
to defend myself. But I was not My feel- 
ings were that the article was in good shape 
because 1 had put my heart and soul into it. 

Besides, it was a matter of principle and I 
should stand for whal I believed in. 

1 did. With tears in my eyes and a fruit- 
less effort to hide fast heartbeats, I con- 
tended that the so-called mistakes were 
insignificant in that they neither changed 
the meaning nor distorted Her Majesty’s 
message. 

While reporters, proofreaders and type- 
setters were silently watching the scene, I, 
the new and young reporter that 1 was then, 
said to my senior editors, while trying in 
vain to collect strength in my voice: *1 am 
not mistaken.” 

I was. But it was not until I wrote hun- 
dreds of more articles that I discovered how 
important it was to check words, informa- 
tion and facts and to double-check them 
again and maybe also, again and again. 

For the past five years, and during cover- 
age of mainly socio-political news, I never 
stopped having those feelings of frustra- 
tion, depression and discouragement, not 
only at the way things went on a daily basis 
with officials, senior officials or ordinary 
people who were afraid or reluctant to 
speak out. but also, how much we. as jour- 
nalists, were either unable or not adequate- 
ly equipped to cany' out our assigned role 
as honest carriers of news. 

Access to information, freedom of 
expression, and the necessary interaction 
with people and officials^-which are 
essential components of professional jour- 
nalism — are relatively absent in die Jordan- 
ian media environment. 

But that ceitainly is not the only problem. 
Involvement in the issues can sometimes 
get in the way of writing a good story. The 
people we interview are often not acquaint- 
ed with our role as journalists, either. 



Sa’eda is a reporter for the Jordan 
Times 


Thai proved to be the case when one day 
I went to the University of Jordan to inter- 
view female and male students- over 
women's right to divorce in Islam. While I 
was assigned to write an article on their 
views regarding the issue, I ended up hav- 
ing a fight with most of them. 

It was completely the opposite situation 
when I went to the Gaza camp in Jerash, 
where there is a high rale of unemployment 
among its residents. Some of them thought 
I was a social worker who was paying them 
a visit to solve their problems, while others 
believed I could help them find a job. 

1 kept repeating that I was only a journal- 
ist and that my mission was to gather infor- 
mation. They, however, tried to convince 
me that finding jobs for them and solving 
their problems, were part of my job, too! 

Probably the most unforgettable but 
frightening experience for me was when I 
went to Suwaqa prison to interview drug 
dealers. 

Although I was surrounded by policemen, 
guards and companions, I felt terribly 
scared. 

At the last minute, and before we were 
escorted to the cells to interview prisoners, 
I told the prison director that I would make 
the visit another time if there were difficul- 
ties... trying in vain to get out of the situa- 
tion. 

But after the interview with the four 
“dmglords.” I felt differently. 

I could have walked out on one of my 
best interviews. . . - 


Evolution of a newspaper: 

An old-timer’s view 



P.V. Vlvckanand. better known asAnand, is the front and last page edi- 
tor, as well as Middle East page editor and political / economy reporter 



By P.V. Vivekanand 

FIVE WORN-OUT iron desks and 
six rickety chairs, only a couple of 
telephone extensions with direct 
dialing facilities, a couple of cup- 
boards, two typewriters and an 
assortment of riders and staplers in 
a five-by-three-metre room. 

These were the offices of the Jor- 
dan Tunes when I walked in early 
1980 to work as a proofreader. In 
fact, the late evening shift editors 
had to wait for the daytime eariy- 
page editors to finish their work 
before they could actually claim 
the desks and chairs. 

At one point, the chief editor of 
another English-language newspa- 
per, based in the Gulf, walked in, 
looked around and asked: “What is 
this, the proofreading room?” 

When told that die people in 
front of him were those who pro- 
duced the entire newspaper, he 
immediately offered to recruit 
everyone at double the salaiy. But 
there were no takers. 

Today, everyone at the Jordan 
Tunes has their own desks and 
chairs (revolving at that); we even 
have two desks to spare. There is a 
telephone on everyone’s desk with 
two independent lines as well as a 
hook-up with the main AJ Ra'i 
exchange — meaning another five 
outgoing lines. 

Sophisticated computers have 
replaced the old typewriters, and 
one does not actually have to leaf 
through hundreds of metres of 
news wires to figure out what is 
going on around die world. Clicks 
of a “mouse” should do the trick. 

About one-third of the 12-page 
paper is now done on computer 
printout — news, layout and 
design — and, hopefully, it will not 
be more than three to six months 
before all 12 pages are done on 
computer (that is, if some of my 
colleagues who are one-ftnger typ- 
ists pick up on their typing skills 
fast enough to cope with the 
change. 

Until now, there is no explana- 
tion as to why it used to take up to 
1.30 to 2 a.m. before the then six- 
page newspaper was finished in 


the mid-80s. Today, even without 
computers — paste-up artists doing 
the montage — the 12-page paper 
could now be finished by around 
12 midnight. 

There was on instance back then 
when the late Jumra’a Hammad, 
our publishing company’s chair- 
man of the board, was so mad at 
the perennial delays at the Jordan 
Times that he suggested using the 
picture of a shoe Instead when told 
that the chief editor was still trying 
to hammer out an editorial at 1 .30 
in the morning. 

I found myself quite often in the 
unenviable position of being at 
the receiving end of complaints 
over delays, since, by then. I had 
moved up the ladder (the proof- 
reading stint lasted less than six 
months before someone was mag- 
nanimous to offer me the job of 
international news editor — an 
opportunity that I jumped at with 
both feet in the air). 

By 1984, the five owners of the 
Jordan Press Foundation, our pub- 
lishers. acquired a new building 
about 200 metres up the street and 
moved the Jordan Times there. 

We had larger space, two inde- 
pendent telephone lines and better 
furniture. 

But our problems were far from 
over since the vintage computer 
photo-typesetting deparment — 

that is all we had anyway — 
remained in the old building. It 
meant messengers shuttling 
between the two buildings, come 
rain or sunshine. 

Four years later, we were given 
the good news. We have a new 
building much closer to the main 
A1 Ra'i building and the shuttling 
would be cut down. We moved 
there. Slowly, the computers were 
moved to the ground floor of the 
new building, ninher reducing the 
processing time. 

But again, as everyone found out 
to their surprise, there was no real 
improvement on the delay (per- 
haps because of overzealousness 
on the part of the editors to get in 
the most updated item, nonetheless 
unpardonable because a delay 
meant non-distribution of the 


paper outside Amman; the reason 
being that the distribution of the 
Jordan Times was tied up with that 
of AJ Ra’i. and Al Ra'i was in no 
mood to wait for us before the 
vans headed for the south and 
north at around 1 .30 a.m. i. 

Today, we do not hear much 
complaints except from those in 
the photography department 
downstairs who would like to get 
home early. 

*T've cot to be at my office at 
7.30 in the morning and I cannot 
afford to hang around until eterni- 
ty.” is the usual complaint of a 
technician who keeps a daytime 
job at a government department. 

Unfortunately, many journalists, 
technicians and staff assistants 
among our colleagues at Al Ra'i 
and here, still have to moonlight in 
order to stay afloat — or make ends 
meet. 

One of the marked improve- 
ments since the 80s has been in 
staff salaries, which today are 
more than double what they’ were. 
There are more fringe benefits. 


medical insurance, and special 
credit arrangements for staff. 
Much more welcome is also an 
expanded, air-conditioned cafete- 
ria as opposed to two men dispens- 
ing tea and colfcc from some- 
where within a rwo-by -two-metre 
space crammed with a 50-ycar-old 
refrigerator, a worn-out gas stove 
and stacks of soft drink bottles. 

In the main newsroom today, we 
have at least six full-time editors 
(they've not figured out yet what 
title I should have, with them sug- 
gesting chief sub-editor, and 1 
insisting on "senior editor" l. a few 
staff' reporters, and more than a 
dozen of freelance reporters. 

But gone ore the days when 
everyone 1 had the pleasure of 
"training" automatically quit for 
greener pastures and did very well 
wherever they went. The one or 
two who quit but failed to make 
their mark in journalism elsewhere 
perhaps did not actually have it in 
them to develop themselves as 
professionals. No loss to the pro- 
fession there either. 


The history of the English-language 


press in Jordan and Palestine 


By Larnis K. Andoni was the first sizeable 

newspaper,” Mr. Elissa 
told the Jordan Times. 

The first editor of 
Falastin was an Indian 
scholar, A.R. Akhtar, and 
at a later stage, a Palestin- 
ian, Azmi Nashashibi, 
became the editor of that 


of the English-language 
press in Palestine. 


THE HISTORY of the 
English-language press in 
Jordan is inextricably 
linked with and in fact 
constitutes an extension 
Eng 
Pale 

The deep historical 
bonds between the Jor- 
danian and Palestinian 
peoples and the strong 
impact the Palestinian 
problem has left on the 

K litical and social out- 
>ks to both peoples 
have been important fac- 
tors that shaped the iden- 
tity and the objectives of 
English-language news- 
papers in Jordan and 
Palestine. 

Since the very begin- 
ning, the Palestinian 
question and the Zionist 
claim to a “Jewish home- 
land” in Palestine were 
the main concern of the 
English-language news- 
papers. And following 
the establishment of the 
state of Israel in Palestine 
in 1948, both the Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians 
cooperated to produce 
English-language news- 
papers which could con- 
vey the Arab point of 
view to the world. 

Although it is difficult 
to trace the history of the 
first English-speaking 
newspaper in Palestine, 
Falastin, established in 
1929 by the late Issa Elis- 
sa in Jaffa, is believed to 
be the first "sizeable Eng- 
lish-speaking paper” pub- 


lished in the" country 
under the British man- 
date. 

Mr. Raja Elissa, director 
general of the Jordan Dis- 


tribution Agency, was still 
a young boy when his 
father decided to publish 


Falastin as an offisnoot of 
an Arabic daily which 
carried the same. 'name. 

“There were of course 
other English-speaking 
newspapers, but Falastin 


newspaper. 

Falastin was established 
against a backdrop of 
increasing tension 

between the Palestinian 
Arabs and the Zionist 
Jews who immigrated to 
Palestine in waves from 
different parts of the 
world with the aim of 
establishing a Jewish 
“homeland” in the coun- 
try. 

“Consequently Falastin 
then mainly covered the 
question of Palestine," 
Mr. Elissa said. “It was a 
propaganda organ for the 
Palestinian cause vis-a- 
vis the Zionist allegations 
and schemes.” 

Falastin, however, could 
not continue for long and 
by 1931 its owner was 
forced to close it down. 
“It died under heavy loss- 
es,” Mr. Elissa recalled. 

Other English-language 
newspapers were pub- 
lished following the clo- 
sure of Falastin but unfor- 
tunately not enough 
details are available on 
their nature or on the rea- 
sons that compelled their 
closure. 

According to a book 
entitled “The History of 
the Arab Press in Pales- 
tine between 1876 — 
1948,” at least four Eng- 
lish-language Palestinian 
newspapers appeared 
prior to the establishment 
of the state of Israel in 
1948. 

The book provides a 
chronological breakdown 
of the English-speaking 
newspapers in Palestine: 

-Time of Palestine, 
owned by Mudit Ibrahim 
Haddad: a political daily 
published in Haifa in 


E 


1933. 

-The Palestine Daily 
Mail (1934-1943), also 
owned by Mr. Haddad 
(Editor-in-chief: Labib 

Butros Jreidini). It 
focused on politics, trade 
and social affairs, appear- 
ing six days a week, in 
Haifa. 

-The Palestine Youth 
(no dates available). Pub- 
lisher Livon Kashabashi- 
an. Editor in Chief Shafiq 
Mansour. A literal quar- 
terly published in 
Jerusalem. 

The establishment of 
the state of Israel in 1948 
and the diaspora of the 
Palestinian people that 
followed almost paral- 
sed the progress of the 
alestroian press in gen- 
eral and the English- 
speaking newspapers in 
particular. 

Palestinians who were 
able or allowed to stay in 
the territories on which 
Israel was established, 
struggled to establish an 
Arabic press which 
reflected their aspirations 
and interest and which 
aimed at preserving the 
Palestinian identity. 

It also took the Pales- 
tinians, who found them- 
selves refugees in the 
West Bank, Gaza Strip or 
scattered around the Arab 
World, a while to recover 
from the shock of becom- 
ing homeless and to 
resume the development 
of the Palestinian press. 

The priority was natu- 
rally given to the Arabic- 
laneuage press, but by 
1963, 13 years after the 
unification of East and 
West Bank, the owners of 
the Jerusalem-based Al 
Jihad Arabic daily decid- 
ed that the time was ripe 
for publishing an English- 
language newspaper. 

According to Mr. Elissa, 
the Jerusalem Times was 
an eight-page political 
daily printed in tabloid 
size. “It also included 


columns and articles, but 
it mainly depended on the 
translation of political 
news from Al Jihad." 

The Jerusalem Tunes 
continued until 1967, 
when Israel occupied the 
West Bank. 

In 1966, Mr. Elissa and 
Mahmoud Sharif, who 
owned the Al-Manar Ara- 
bic daily then, jointly 
published the Jerusalem 
Star which lasted for one 
year only. 

Mr. Sharif was the gen- 
eral director of the former 
Jerusalem Star, Mr. Elissa 
was its editor and the 
once-famous American 
TV correspondent 

Suleiman Abdullah 
Shriefer its managing edi- 
tor. 

The Jerusalem-based 
Jerusalem Star had a 
number of freelance 
reporters, who covered 
local news and were 
mostly foreigners who 
resided in Jerusalem. 

The Jerusalem Star 
heavily depended on 
translated material since 
international news agen- 
cies at the time rarely 
covered the Arab World 
in their English service. 

“We depended on 
Reuters for international 
news and on its Arab 
affiliate, the Arab News 
Agency, for the news of 
the Arab World and the 
Middle East,” Mr. Sharif 
said. 

“Unlike nowadays the 
main problem we faced 
was the scarcity of news,” 
Mr. Sharif noted. ‘Today 
the problem that faces the 
editors is how to select 
news from the avalanche 
of reports supplied by the 
Arabic and international 
news agencies." 

Most commentaries, 
editorials and columns, 
which appeared in the for- 
mer Jerusalem Star were 
political and attempted to 
refute Israeli and Zionist 
policies, according to Mr. 


Elissa. 

That reflected the feel- 
ings of Palestinians and 
Arabs towards the estab- 
lishment of Israel at the 
expense of the Palestinian 
people, he said. 

But following the 
Christmas issue of 1966. 
the owners of the 
Jerusalem Star found 
themselves compelled to 
close it. 

“We had to fold it down 
for economic reasons," 
Mr. Sharif explained. 
“There was not enough 
advertising.” 

Another problem, as 
both Mr. Elissa and Mr. 
Sharif agreed, was the 
limited circulation of all 
newspapers. “Most of our 
readers were in Jerusalem 
but tens of copies were 
also sold in Amman and 
in the East Bank," Mr. 
Elissa said. 

Mr. Sharif recalled that 
the circulation was so 
limited compared to the 
present time, to the extent 
that an Arabic dailv 
which sold 4,000-5,006 
copies a day was consid- 
ered a big success. 

Three months following 
the closure of the 
Jerusalem Star, the Jor- 
danian government still 
thought that there was 
need for an English-lan- 
guage daily and conse- 
quently entered into a 
partnership with Mr. Elis- 
sa who agreed to edit a 
new English publication. 
This was to be the Pales- 
tine News. 

"The Palestine News 
was the most up-to-date 
English-language daily 
in the sense that it had a 
full complement of staff 
compared with the previ- 
ous English-language 
newspapers,” Mr. Elissa 
pointed out. “A full com- 
plement of staff in the 
standards of those days 
meant that for the first 
time an English daily had 
12 people working for it," 


he explained. 

While Mr. Elissa was 
the editor of Palestine 
News. Nabti Elissa was 
its managing editor. 

"The newspaper 

depended mainly on free- 
lance reporters who wrote 
features," Mr. Elissa said. 

The Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Scrip in June 1967 
marked the end of the 
Palestine News short life, 
however, and it was not 
until October, 1975 that 
another English-language 
daily was to be appeared. 
This is the Jordan Times 
whose story is being told 
today. 

In 1983 the owners of 
Al Dusrour. among them 
Mr. Sharif, decided to 
stan another English 
newspaper in Jordan and 
applied for the right to 
name it the Jerusalem 
Star. 

“We felt that we had a 
moral right to reclaim that 
name." Mr. Sharif said. 
"Our application for the 
same name also reflected 
nostalgia for those years 
and to the first Jerusalem 
Star. 

According to Mr. 
Sharif, one English daily 
(the Jordan Times) was 
enough for Jordan, and Al 
Dustour therefore decided 
that the new Jerusalem 
Star be a weekly newspa- 
per with focus on in- 
depth features and news 
analysis. 

The Jerusalem Star 
folded in 1988 and and its 
offspring. The Srar was 
established in 1990. Its 
chief editor is Osama 
Sharif. 

Jordan’s two English- 
language newspapers are 
coexisting in peace and 
harmony today. Who 
knows what the future 
holds for them? 



Afontagists at work in the early days of the newspa- 
per. Yousef Jammal, in the background, has been 
working as a montagist at the newspaper since its 
establishment 

Twenty years at 
the Jordan Times 


By Yousef Jammal 

AS THE longest serving employee of the Jordan Times, it 
gratifies me to see the great developments witnessed in the 
newspaper, in terms of quality and quantity. 

The long working hours used to lapse ;is we though! of 
nothing but getting the pages to press. The commitment to 
see that happen meant that so often, our regular lives out- 
side the newspaper were pur on hold. Life went on. and no 
matter what, we would wait to receive the pages that were 
to be laid out. 

Pasting, cutting, gluing, re-pasting, re-cutting and re-glu- 
ing. In the very' early days, the newspaper had a Pakistani 
chief editor who worked all day until the paper was print- 
ed in the early hours of the morning. Then? was only one 
typesetter, an Egyptian named Mohammad Siraj. who used 
to operate a linotype machine. He was also responsible for 
maintaining and Fixing his machine. 

As days passed, faces changed and new machines were 
brought in. The lead printing press was replaced with a 
modem one and the newspaper finally took the path io 
computerisation. 

I feel honoured io have worked for the Jordan Times for 
20 years. 1 have grown up with this newspaper, indeed, it 
is like a second home to me. I am part of this establishment 
and its memories will forever remain engraved deep into 
my mind. 






A group photo of the Jordan Times staff 


Photo by Yousef Al 'Allan 
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By P.V. Vi 

“WHO WAS on duty iast 
night?" This is a question 
even- page editor at the 
newspaper dreads, particu- 
larly when it comes from 
the Chief Editor. 

It simply means that there 
has been a foul-up in that 
day's issue of the paper. 

Effectively, the person 
"on duty” — one of the page 
editors doing it on rotation 
for every day of the week — 
is supposed to check the 
entire newspaper the night 
before and ensure that there 
are no mistakes before the 
pagesn. ire .-.sent '! .down for 
printings ^ /■ 

But that is easier said than 
dodtrr's • -'"v „/. 

As/' with ^almost • . every 
othw oe^spager^ the Jordan 
Times.- 1 share of 

foirl-Hip's. ^d;.' '.bloopers, 
some oT wbich.liWe been 
very i^ 0 Us,Vtouchi'ng sen- 
sitivities; and othi-s simply . 
laughed off as typos?. - : 

But * eVery vfrloomer ; and 
blooper bas-a story behind 
it. ahd’mbfe ofifen than; not 
they are the result' of simple 
human errors and notjfol-- 
lowing the set rules, vuifrch . 
seem foolproof in principle-.' 
but are not in practice. ’ 

The old adage that says, 
“when l do an excellent job 
no-one remembers, but 
when I make a mistake no 
one forgets" is perhaps 
most applicable in journal- 
ism than in any other field. 

Readers might • : not 
remember that the Jordan 
Times predicted the 1983 
Sabra and Shatila mas- 
sacres two days ahead of 
the killings or that it accu- 
rately ran the names of cab- 
inet line-ups. before anyone ■ 
else, but they would defi- 
nitely remember a headline 
which said ‘‘Smuggled 
heroine seized,'* where 
someone down the newspa- 


•ekanand 

per processing line added 
an V to "heroin” and left 
readers wondering who the 
lady in question was. 

True, the Jordan Times' 
history is replete with blun- 
ders and mistakes, all of 
which, to our knowledge at 
lesL were unintended. For 
instance, there are dozens 
of times when the paper 
drew solid laughs — with 
ads like "Apartment suit- 
able for ex-patriots” and 
■’Houseraade wanted.” 

But there have also been 
serious errors which, under- 
standably. leave readers 
wondering ho.w such blun- 
ders could occur. 

Take, for example,, our 
latest foul-up.- 

We had a story on a mem- 
ber of the Royal family vis- 
iting ah. Irbid institution. 
The story ran well, as did 
die caption of the accompa- 
nying photograph. 

But it was the wrong pho- 
tograph: - showing another 
member of the Royal fami- 
ly at a ' different place 
attending a different occa- 
sion. 

Howcoujd this happen? 
one 'migfiFask. - -. .y 

The answer is simple: The - 
page editor left instructions 
with the raontagist that rhe 
relevant photo should be 
coming in from the Jordan 
News Agency, Petra, 
around . 1030 p.m.. and 
should- be' )i$ed in the allo- 
cated slop v 

Tt so- happened that the 
English-language skills of 
the concerned ruomagist 
were nothing to write home 
about, .and he could not 
bother reading the story to 
find our what it was about 
(.hot that he is expected to 
do so since we have one of 
the page editors checking 
every ; page before it goes 
down to priming). 


Al! that the montagist 
heard was that he had to use 
the photo of a princess and 
that he did. but he picked 
the wrong one when the 
late-night* batch of pho- 
tographs arrived. 

Normally, the mistake 
should have been spotted 
before the page went down 
to the printing press, but. 
again, since the concerned 
page was done fully on 
computer, proofread and 
checked again by the page 
editor, the duty ediior did 
not think it was necessary 
to go through the page 
again (it should not have 
happened, but it did). 

Then there was this -flap 
over banking in the West 
Bank, when the reporter 
interviewed the governor of 
the. Central Bank of Jordan 
over the phone — obviously 
it was a bad line — and 
heard “40 per cent” instead 
of “14 per cent.” 

And so the story appeared 
with the “40 per cent” fig- 
ure instead of 14 per cent, 
prompting the governor to 
call the reporter asking for 
an explanation. The paper 
naturally had to run a cor- 
recrion.- .• This . happened 
/ only. a few days ago/ 

- But that was a relatively 
lighter mistake. 

What wouid one say of a 
glaring proof-reading error 
in a report involving a polit- 
ical activist that drew a lot 
of laughs' around town, but 
nonetheless, not without its 
implications'. 

The blooper came when 
an “1” went missing from 
the word "public" and the 
context in which the word 
was used made -ft much 
more difficult to explain 
that it W’as indeed a. genuine 
mistake. (At least two of 
our esteemed readers called 
up to say they were keeping 
the story’ framed). 

The easiest explanation 


that the individual duty edi- of the day men the glaring 
tor concerned offers when- repetition would have been 
ever a foul-up occurs is that easily > ported. ; 
he or she is working under Obviously. he had not. 
pressure and cannot be and the paper had to take 

expected ro read every the flak from rhe readers, 

word and check every- who. for their own reasons, 

comma in the entire 12 seem to read Column .S 

pages of the paper in a mat- items before they ev en look 

ter* of an hour or so (there at the main stories of the 

are half a million characters day. 

in your average Jordan A missing word or a 

Times). * grammatical error isingu- 

In principle, however, that hir/plural ) in a headline is 
is what is expected of the perhaps a genuine human 
duty' editor. error, but what about an 

It is also assumed that entire missing headline? 
ev ery editor reads the news- No one seems to have the 

paper every day so that he answer to that except the 

or she is up-to-date with obvious fact that it could 

news and thus could spot have been nothing but the 

duplication of stories or fol- result of negligence on the 

low up on stories. part of the duty editor. 

That system obviously Then there was that beau- 
failed two weeks ago, tiful ad. not so long ago, 

when. readers might from a school looking for a 

remember, the paper repeat- : 'Irench teacher "Wanted: 
ed the whole of Column 8 ,// privet school and college 
on the last page. Column 8^'iseakes a frinch teacher, 
we might teU, reports With experience not less 

oddities of people and freak. - r th’em is a nessesity.” 
incidents. (By the. way,;. ••-Reitiember? 

Column 8 was named- as Again, negligence or 
such some years ago when human error? Well, the 
the Jordan Times had only advertisement was received 
eight pages and the column at the newspaper after 10 
was.thejjth column on the p.m. It was sent by an 

Sth pag^V ~ agericy. already printed, and 

The explanation for the ..since die time was quite 
repeated column two weeks / fate.rit went straight to the 
ago was simple: There were ' ,/ monragists and onto the 
two . copies of the same/>vpage without foliowing the 
story printout ready for'.' '^normal "scanning for 

montage the night before* - errors" routine, 
and the raontagist had stuck Some of the Jordan Times 
the .extra copy bn the wall ■ staff and many readers still 
near him. • -.j,-.-- remember the lime when 

Another montagist was./r.'th’e newspaper ■ had the 
doing the same page nekf'T biggest bloomer that any 
day, and he assumed that publication could have ever 

the copy stuck on the wall made — using the photo- 

was for use on that day: so * ; ^giaph of a monkey instead 
he ended up pasting.it on a dead man's picture 
the page. f-.fiSed in a death notice. 

Again, the night duty edi- ’ That was way back in 

tor could not spot the repe- 197S. One would laugh it 

tition (the argument being. off now. but not at that time 

of course, that if he had when the family of the man 

actually read the newspaper wanted blood in return for 



THATWPEOOS 
EMBARRASSMENT TO 
JOURNALISM?! _ WITH THOSE 
' NAGGING EPITORIALS ANP 
.SIUY FEATURES THAT INSULT 
MY INTELLIGENCE EVERY PAY?! 



what, as far as they were 
concerned, was a simple 
and open insult to the mem- 
ory of the deceased. 

Indeed, when the mistake 
w as spotted, the advertising 
manager and circulation 
staff rushed to newsstands 
and distribution centres to 
claim back the copies, but it 
was too late. 

In fact, some vendors 
simply refused to return the 
copies (obviously believing 
that there had to be some- 
thing politically controver- 
sial and important if the 
newspaper people were try- 
ing to stop the circulation of 
the issue). 

The chief editor then had 


to do a vanishing act for 
almost a day before the 
administrative management 
of the establishment paci- 
fied the family of the 
deceased through tribal 
mediation tsulha). 

Sure enough, there w.o a 
big apology the next day 
and a re-run of the original 
obituary as it was supposed 
to have am in the first 
place. 

Positioning of stories is 
another problem. Given the 
political sensitivities that 
characterise the Jordanian 
and Middle Eastern scene, 
one cannot simply overlook 
that some people might 
read more into what rhev 


might consider as the 
"motivation" behind run- 
ning two stories next to 
each other. 

Much as one would hate 
to say it. some of the offi- 
cials whose job is to act as 
public relations officers lor 
some of the institutions of 
the country do not seem too 
flexible at ’all w hen it comes 
to their own interpretations 
of the "motiv ation.” 

The long anil short of it is 
simple: Like the readers, 
the people working al the 
Jordan Times are also 
human and do make mis- 
takes. We rry to do our best, 
but on some days things do 
go wrong — v\ hi Resale. 


John Boteler adds 

• ;v-r - K - • • 

from ten years afro 


ONE OF the main reasons that people 
read the Jordan Times is that it has a 
refreshing approach to news stories. 

Indeed, many a time it “scoops” the 
rest of the world press with stories of 
international, significance. - 

In .March 1985. the Jordan Times 
informed its readers that doctors had 
found “a benign policy” in Ronald Rea- 
gan's colon. Subsequent events have 
proved this to be unfounded (some have 
claimed that the object in question was 
in fact a polyp), but Jordan Times 
reporters are never dissuaded by mere 
facts. 

The world renowned English maga- 
zine. Private Eye. kept faith with our 
original coverage of this story and they 
were also glad to reprint another story of 
ours that Pope John Paul II had "beauti- 
fied” a South American nun. 

Detractors say that his action was one 
of “beatification” but then even we have 
our enemies. 

As a standard bearer of law and order. 
Page Three (the exact date cannot be 
confirmed owing to the sinister disap- 
pearance of file copies from the period 
concerned) announced that police had 
discovered an important clue ro a mur- 
der. in the form of a man's body hanging 
from the ceiling 

It is not only in the reporting of news 
that the Jordan Times breaks new- 
ground. Their pioneering work also 
extends to advertising, in panicubor. 
those ads aimed at foreigners with a lim- 
ited grasp of English: “Are you form and 
looking for work?" we asked last year 
( 19S4), and were overwhelmed by appli- 
cants for jobs in our proofreading and 
editorial posts. 


Another first was our decision to print 
the paper without the dateline. This was 
brought about by an attempt to ensure 
that nobody could accuse us of printing 
items that were out-of-date. 

In 1981. concerned at the result of a 
survey which indicated that some read- 
ers only briefly glanced at the pages 
without fully absorbing the information, 
the Jordan Times experimented hy print- 
ing both page three and seven twice, but 
unfortunately the response was not all 
that was hoped for. 

Hindsight would suggest that the omis- 
sion of pages four and five to facilitate 
this experiment was a mistake, but it was 
nonetheless gratifying to discover that 
our readers sire more thorough in follow- 
ing world events than the original survey 
suggested. 

The embarrassing moment when we 
mixed up the captions of Jimmy Carter 
and Ronald Reagan was negligible com- 
pared to the time when we wrote— in a 
headline— -Harem A! Sharif as Mamniani 
Al Sharif (For those who do nut know. 
Hammun means bath. Haram means 
■sanctity). 

Because of the m;my mistakes that 
appear in ii, Tlu* Guardian of London is 
often called l'hc “Cirauniad" or *'C«ua- 
muid by even thy most faithful of its 
readers. So. dear readers of the Jordan 
Times, you can call the Joidan Times 
Jordan Smite.” or. as Hatem, our mes- 
senger, prefers it. the "Jander Ties." if 
von like, but oni> if von continue read- 
me us. 


John Rotvler has since returned to his 
native England and he does all kinds of 
editing j 0 h s there 


i 



